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PREFACE. 



By all who are acquainted with the most recent and most 
noted works on Political Economy, it will be readily ad- 
mitted that the science is at present in a very imsetded 
and unsatisfactory state. There is indeed scarcely a single 
doctrine — ^if we except that of commercial freedom^ as ex- 
plained long since by the French economists — ^upon which 
there is a perfect and uniform, or even a general agreement, 
among the numerous sects and schools into which this 
science is now divided. 

Ahnost all Dr Smithes doctrines have been controverted 
and rejected separately by one or another, whilst every one 
still assents and adheres to the greater part of them, and 
whilst all still continue to bestow on their author the high- 
est eulogiums. For although every different school and 
sect finds a fault, and picks out a feature to condemn, in 
the ^^ Wealth of Nations,^ it so happens that where one 
finds a deformity, another finds a beauty ; so that the greater 
part of that work is still approved of by tlie majcnnty, and 
still it is deemed worthy of the highest commendatibiis. 



Tl PEEFACE. 

Such notoriously is the present condition of this science ;♦ 
and it is now at length beginning to be pretty generally felt 
and acknowledged, that it has been chiefly owing to the ad- 
mixture and addition of the dogmas and paradoxes of Mr 
Ricardo and his followers with the plain and luminous doc- 
trines of Dr Smith that the result described has been 
brought about. Even the Edinburgh Review, which has 
long lent its sanction and its powerful aid to propagate those 
dogmas, seems at length inclined to look about upon them 
with suspicion, and to show palpable symptoms of a dispo- 
sition to retrace its steps, and to repudiate the misshapen and 
unsightly brood it has been induced to foster. On- the sub- 
ject of poor-laws it has recanted downright,'!' and in the 
last numberj it says, ^^ There are so many crude and mis- 
chievous theories afloat which are dignified with the name 
of PoUtical Economy, that the science is in no small dan- 
ger of falling into disrepute with a large portion of the 
world.^§ 

• 

. When I began the following work, although I was chief- 
ly stimulated to undertake it from observing those nume- 
rous new, and, as it appeared to me, false theories, which 
were then first broadied, it was my intention not to have 
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* If indeed that can deserve the name of science in which so many 
discordant opinions and doctrines are so pertinaciously maintained. 

t See No 94, article 2. 
'■•'■% No 95, p. 170. 

1 § What erode theory is it that the Edinburgh Review has not borne 
j^ftwt and propagated^ in reference to the subject alluded to^ during the 
last te^ years? 
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noticed, or controverted Uienii. directly, but simply to have 
ei^ounded and set forth. what appeared, to me to be the^ 
triiith on the subjects to be treated^ jand so to have under-^ 
mined and- overturned them in the easiest manner. In the 
progress, of my work, however, I found it impossible to ad- 
here to this resdution, or to avoid all contact or collision 
with the authors and promulgators of those theories ; and 
the reader wUl therefore find a considerable pmrtioi>— -I be- 
lieve about one third of the book-«-of a controversial nature. * 

,In thus departing from the plan I had originally chalked 
out formy guidance, it was a great satisfaction, and a plea- 
sure to me to find myself encouraged and supported, and 
my apology on this head anticipated, by a very able writer 
on- Political Economy, whose work was published while I 
was in the midst of these investigations. 

^^ In the present state of Political Economy,^ says the 
writer I allude to, ^^ a critical reference to the doctrines of 
preceding and contemporary economists cannot be avoided, 
and ought not to be avoided if it could. A mere direct ex- 
pository treatise would be of far inferior utility. However 
true a doctrine may be, it is of little service until its rela- 
tion to other doctrines, and its c(Uinexion with knowlec^e 
already extant, has been shown. Embarrassed as the science 
is with difficulties on which opinion is divided, it is of the 
utmost importance for its fiirther progress, not only to ex- 
plain and establish correct principles, but to expose the de- 
lusion which has formerly misled, to trace the process of 
error, to mark the particular point where inquiry departed 
from the right path, or where the unperceived fallacy, which 
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the ground cleared, the scaffolding taken down, and aQ tniM 
necesfiniy imd'^mmbrcHig appendage^ fiiust be disbarded^be^ 
fence ilie btiSdtiig'eaii riie tipon the ^e in l^tfiimpie beaoNrf 
ih^hidi it is destined heteafter to aj^^ear.^^ ' ^- 

' 'Andiiuiiher; the firiMe auA^ obserre» in the sameplaoe,-*- 
^ From the defects h^re' imputed te the sdence, it ia evi^ 
dent that in any work, which profeiMed to e»imHie and le- 
tiiibVe them, Ae points dus<nis0ed must Jbe ^questiosis as to 
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* Bee the preface to '* A Critical Dissertation on the Nature^ Mea- 
siireii, and C&u6es of Value/' by the author of ^ fissays on the Forma- 
'tion and Publication of Opinions.** 

v.KotwithaUinding the very; high respect I en|^taiii for Uus anther, 
H.will be se^ iu ^ course of the following pages, that I find ocfca-> 
./p^n to differ :&om him very widely in his main positions in the ^^ Criti- 
cal Dissertation.*' It appears to me that the fundamental error in that 
work, and that from which all the others to be found in it flow^ con- 
sists in his treating of value as if it were a mere relation ofcommodi* 
ties between ihenuelves ; yirheteas it appears to me that the idea of 
Vl^e in commodities esn^iof even be conceived without being miugied 
with the idea of their relation to mankmd and to human labqujo,. of 
which some portion must always be employed in producing or pro- 
curing them originally. 

Lord Lauderdale is quoted as an authority for sayings ^' We cannot 
express value, or a variation of value, without a oomparison of two 
commodities/' (see the work referred to, p. 4.) Now this is a mis- 
take, for we can express it by a comparison with labour, which is mi 
a commodity. 
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the use of tenns^ the distmctkui cf kkius the logical depen* 
dooiee of asgnments, rsther than queadcniis of &ci or evi- 
dence, and that its character will be essentially critical, and 
even polemi^^ 

'■• Bntj alihoagh it may be tme perhaps that this science 
^^ cannot yet be exhibited 99 a r^^ular ai|4 P<^<^ 4^31^ 
and although in its present state the i^iere remoTal of ^ the 
rubbisk'" would be a serrice eS! no mean importance, stiB it 
is hoped that something more than tbis is acccwpUshed kk 
the fc^wixj^ performance* 

Political Sconomy bas been hitherto designated as tbe 
science which treats of the production and distribution of 
wealth, and it has been totally overlooked that this ixh* 
ciyd^q the 4emanstration of t)ie right to wealth. It ia 
here therefore, for the first ^e, treated as an investigation 
concerning die right to wealth, (or property ;) and this 
innovation, while it gives a more important and a more 
definite object to the science, presents it under a new 
and totally different aspect from tliat in which it has hither- 
to appeared, and causes it to assume an entirely new shape. 
Whether this be an improvement, or the contnCry, it will be 
fi>r the readers, and for those impartial persons who are ac- 
quainted with the subject, to decide. 



RosLiN, October^ 18S9. 



To obviate an objection that may be taken to our Title, and 
to the way in which the yrotd_ Natural is used in it, I adduce the 
following explanation of the meaning of that word^ whence the sense 
will appear in which it is here employed .* — 

' '' N A TUBAL may be opposed either to what is unusual, miraculous, 
or artificial. In the two former senses^ justice and property are un- 
doubtedly naturaL" — Hume; Inquiry amceming the Principles of 
Morals, Appendix S, — note» 

'' If self-love^ if benevolence be natural toman ; if reason and fore- 
thought be also natural ; then may the epithet be applied to justice^ 
order^ fidelity, property^ society. Men's inclination^ their necessi- 
ties, lead them to combine ; their understanding and experience tell 
them that this combination is impossible, where each governs him- 
fdf by no rule, and pays no regard to the possessions of others : and 
ftmn these passions and reflections conjoined, as soon as we observe 
like -passions and reflections in others, the sentiment of justice, 
throughout all ages, has infallibly and certainly had place, to some 
degree or other, in every individual of the human species. In so sa- 
gacious an animal, what necessarily arises from the exertion of his in- 
tellectual faculties, may justly be esteemed natural." — Hume; Inquiry 
concerning the Principles of Morals, Appendix 3. 

- A sense of justice and property is found, as will be shown in the 
following work, even among savages ; and shall we deny that to be 
natural to man which '^ has infallibly and certainly had place" in his 
bosom, and influenced his conduct '^ throughout all ages ?" 



ERRATA. 

P. 374, line 1, for keep, read help. 

— 46, last line but one, in note, for and read or. 
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iKTRODllCTION, 



PART I. 

i 

Tfls f^ts and duties of men in society have Teifeienee to 
thiee distinct objects ; — ^to persons, to property, and to llie 
mhde society or state ; and the science of politics,— -vUch 
is &e science of aU that is right and wrong j and thai 
skmMy or should notj he established as compuisatory lawy , 
m xegard to those rights and duties,—- naturally divides itself 
into three several parts, or branches^ every one of which 
grows, in time, to be treated and regarded as a sfparate and 
diatind science by itself. 

The peculiar object of each of these three several parts^ 
o» farandbes, of political science may be stated iks fellows:-— 

1. The first branch is that which is confined to the in- 
TMtigation and demonsttation of aU that i. ri^t and wtong^ 
and that should, or should not^ be estliblished as oompulsa- 
locy law, or << positive institution,^* in regard to those rights 
and duties of mdi in society, which relate chiefly or ezdu- 



* If I mig^t be allowed to coin ft word, Whidi seemt to me very 
neeetniry here, I would lay tnitituiianaly in the sense of established 
and ecHDpiilsatory laW, and as opposed to, or distmct ftom, natural 
law or rig^t Established or inStitutioiial law may be right or wrong ; 
but natural law b the same thing with natural or real ri|^t itielf. 

b 
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siyely to tbe peraon^ its safety and liberty ; and which^ al- 
though it has not yet been distinguished (in so far at least 
as I am aware) by any very appropiiate, or generally recog^ 
nized appellation, has neve|rtbeless . ]i)eep. very amply and 
ably treated, in all its detuls, by a numerous class of 
writers. 

II. The second braneh of p<^tical science is that which 
comprises the investigation and demonstration of all that is 
right and wrong, and that should, or should not, be estab- 
lished as compulsatory or institutional law, in regard tQ 
those rights and duties of men in society which relate chiefly 
iaf e^ifi^luavely to^ property,---i. e. tran^fetdble . prdpertjf iv 
jprtffoi^A^Tr-andrWJbioh has lately grown up into aa el^Qgiye 
mad ^uportant. septate science, under th^ name of ^^ PoUi. 
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• It might have been called^ perhaps with greater propriety, the 

min& 6¥ Alflicki Ifiiktfc^'; feeing that its chief object is to demon- 

'iNl^t^MMtlH^j^ist'or nojiut, in aH the most important and difficult 

points relating to the production and distribtttion of propetQ^ dr 

.V]Bi||A;>fB9p^t]Fv(f.;0. vendible or triuisferable property) .b^ipg the 

..V - ^ 

,chief, ifffi^ the only, sulgect of the virtue of justice. The terms jW 
and ujijust are nearly^ if not altogether, synonymous with those of 
kqpiest and dishonest; and are applied chiefly, if not exclusively, ta 
iSm^iidt 6i f^ctiiniB which have property for their subject ; and it will 
^'foo^d^hat' l3I ^6 diflcoBs^ons in Political Economy are directly (^ 
4DdireBdf ^onaeDteiil with the illustration of justice t^^-ius, ioi examfkt, 
(Ihv^ coc^rnifitf :-ftee. .trade, monopolies, or restrictioniB, and 9Uier 
_iff{^tions.o^cpn;ysieroej,.go toshow their justice or injustice, ^as iq- 
ter&ring, properly or improperly, with the production and distribu- 
tion, and consequently with the possession or enjoyment, and conse- 
^entjy virith.the vight^ to wealth or property, 
f I m^y add, that those discussions, and the science itself of Political 
r£i;oDomy. are chiefly, if not exclusively> valuable in proportion as 
tb£y tend ta i^ustrate ilje subject of right or justice in regard to the 
distrlh)itiDBj-9r| acquisition sind possession, of property. 
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iH. *rhe thud ittd last imdm of the (deiioe of pdltics 
is that which indndes all questions as to the rights and du- 
ties of independent states, or as to all that is right and 
irrelig in their intetcourse and treatment ci one another, 
and whid^ is wdl enolig^ designated and understood by the 
title of << International Law.^ 

These three divisions comprise the Whole body of the 
^BA&tce of politics; which is manifestly therefinre the scfence 
cSnaHiTal or real right in regard to property, and to per^ 
sonal as well as national security and liberty :— by natural 
'0lr real right being understood, such modes of conduct and 
fiAMone to persons and property as can be demonstrated 
to be cdnsistent with the general good of mankind, and the 
best form of civil society, or with ^* those general principles 
whieh,^ as has been observed by a writer of the highest class 
and authority,* *^ ought to run through and be the founda- 
Aosk of the laws of all nations.^-]* 

It win be olMrved from what has been now stated, that 
political science takes cognizance of that class of rights and 
duties cmly which fidl to be guaranteed or regulated by in- 
stitutional law and force,-— that is to say, the observance of 
whidi must be compelled^ when necessary, by the whole 
force of the society— excluding altogether from its view or 
Jurisdiction that other and perhaps still more numerous 
class which are discredonary ^ or which, although they may 
be not less imperative than the former in point of moral ob- 
ligation, must yet be left to the free will and judgment, <» 
conscience, of the obligant, as not being of that peculiar and 
determinate character which should render them fit to be 
en&rced by compulsatory law. 



♦ DrSmiOi. 

t Theory of Moral Sentiments, psrt 1, see. 4^ at the end. 
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With s?egard to the f^rsf und'tMrd htsiaiiieB of 'Polifical 
Sciefice, (taking them in the order in which they, are set 
down above,) we are to have nothing to do with them in the 
Allowing treatise ; and I have only mentioned them here 
for the purpose of laying them expressly and distinctly aside^ 
and of cirenmscribing, by that means, the more pevfectiy 
t)tir field of inquiry,* which is to be entirdy ahd strictly 
confined to the second division above-mentioned, viz. IPoH^ 
tical Economy or PoliticalJustice. > 

Political Economy has, by most late writers, been de- 
s(nribed as the science which investigates the " Laws'^ 
which regulate ■ the . production ^ and distribution (to which 



* It appears to me to be essential to the improyement and petfe(> 
tion of the different branches of Political and Moral Science, to know 
their precise nature, extent, and limits, — their ^enea/bg^ or affinities, 
so to speak, — ^and the place which they occupy in the field of human 
knowledge ; and always to treat them after this manner, and to keep 
kk view those affinities, might greatly facilitate the work of one day 
combining and exhibiting them as one connected, consentaneous, and 
complete whole. 

There is another rule which I will here notice as of the utmost im- . 
portance, and indeed altogether indispensable to any improvement in 
the moral sciences, and that is to treat them always with a reference 
to that great end for which alone all human science is or ought to 
be cultivated, namely, the furthering of the happiness of the world, 
or of mankind* Nothing is so well calculated to keep us from fEdling 
into errors, or to bring us back into the right path, when we have 
wandered from it, as to have this great end constantly in sight, and 
fo make constant reference to it when difficulties occur. This is the 
golden rule for philosophizing, in this department, above all others. 

•f Meaning, of course, the natural laws, which are observed to re- 
gulate the production and distribution of wealth under the system of 
the division of labour, and of barter, or exchange, and where the 
right to accumulate as well as to fireely produce and exchange pro- 
perty (which is an essential part of the system of the division of la* 
hour) is guaranteed and maintained to every individual by the united 
force of the whole society or government. 



INTEODUCTION. XH 

somfe pemms have addbd. Very needlessly in my opinioti, 
the ionnrntption) of wealth. But there is another and a 
far more important and more interesting subject, upon 
wfakh the inveiBtigataon of the laws which r^ulate the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth is (calcolated to throw a 
new and dear hg^ and whidi it is now full time should be 
introduced and shown forth asoneof the chief objects of the 
sdence of Political Economy,— namely, upon the natural 
groimds of right to it. For as the right to wealth or trans- 
ferable property is acquired solely from the manner in whidi 
it is produced and exchanged, or distributed, under the sys- 
^m of the division of labour ; that system does in &ct con- 
sign it, as it were, to its proper owners ; or what comes to 
the same thing, the natural laws which regulate barter or 
exdhiange imder that system, (where men are allowed to act 
fireely imder them, without any undue or unnecessary con-' 
strain! or restrictions,) cause it to faQ necessarily into the 
hands of those who have the proper or natural right to it. 
Yet this most interesting and most important object of Po^ 
litical Economy has been entirely overlooked by preceding 
writers ; and although it has necessarily happened that the 
whole drifl of their reasonings, and all the arguments em- 
ployed by them, (where they have not deviated altogether 
into paradox and absurdity,) have always had a tendency, 
more or less apparent, to illustrate the question of right to 
property,* they have never once mentioned that question 

* It may indeed seem very obviGfus that the science of the produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth or property— the common definition 
of Political Economy — can be nothing else but the science of what 
has been called the rights of property. If you explain correctly how 
property is produced^ and how it is properly or justly distributed, 
you must of necessity show the natural grounds of right to it ; that 
is, you must show who it is that, according to the natural and equit- 
able laws of distribution, should possess and enjoy it— 'that is, in 
other words, who has the right to it. 
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as fteteing atiy part of their subject, and far less have ^^ 
ever thought of treating it, directly oi expressly, as a lead* ' 
ing point in their inquiries. 

Nor ought thia perhaps to be considered as altogether 
so Eurpriging a circumstance as at lirst sight it may appear 
to be ; for it often happens in the infancy of the diiJerent 
sdenccE, that all their usefulness, and all the subjects cm 
which they are destined to throw light, do not discover them- 
selves at once, and frequently not ujitil a considerable pro- 
gress has been made in them. Still, however, it will be ad', 
mitted that the want of a distinct perception of the chief 
and ultimate object of our inquiries must form a serious ob- 
itructioQ to our successful prosecution of them ; and it ia 
probably much owing to this circumstance, that bo little ad- 
vance or improvement has been made in the science of Poli- 
ties Economy since the time of Dr Smith, notwithstanding 
the greatly increased attention which the subject has attracted 
of late years, and the immense volume of disquisition that 
has been published upon it.* 



* It is tme, that msnjr of the questions in Political Economy have 
received a more ample discussion, and some of its soundest doctrines 
a fiiUer and more complete demoastrstion and development; but do 
real or considerable advance or improvement, or any thing deserving 
the name of discovert/, has been made in the seiencE since the period 
mentioned in the text. On the contrary, tbe new theories which are 
so much in vogue at present, appear to me to rest on a far too slender 
and insufficient foundation of fact and argument to be accounted 
such ; instead of advancing the science, tbey seem rather lo have 
lltrown it hack, and have given to the present inquiries respecting it 
a totally erroneous and unprofitable bent ; and of this perhaps it may 
be deemed no unequivocal indication or evidence, that the late sup. 
posed improvements, instead of reconciling contrary opinions, and 
throwing a clear light upon its more abstruse questions, have totally 
overcloudetl and involved them in a thicker darkness, and have 
dnced many new points of difference which did not before exisi 
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U^mi^eAf we g^ taadc la the .peiaodrwhpK^vBiK^fiflrikte 
wrote, and to the state in wluch he fibund the ^ii^eneei il^ 
will pot appear at all extraordinary thjit die lie/mot iMhkOi 
eaepiiiQfMl'gliouId hot hare been taken^ or rather ahfiuldAott' 
have -been btought conspicuoualy or esfxeBafy &rw«d;fagf»t 
hpn ; toit, haying the one noir given, it will not bo.dfflculil 
t»digeoter that all hisdisquisitionB, and the.wfaole dnftiahJIr 
tAdency of his aignments, as has-been already binted^ ¥<">^ 
HUxre » lefM obviondy and unequxvocaOy te this ckgMlit 
Bttt it was not.dien necessary to extend the ^ieir sQjfar^jii|^ 
perhaps even poeaiUe 4» treat the subject wiA advantagi^ii 
itf the manner here proposed, until many prelimmar]^tDpw 
and extensive questions were previouslyiiiAeussed and settkdi^ 
AfUff die piMcati<m of the << Wealth c£ Natiom,^' howeterj^ 
thiB view of the subject was brought cemparatrviely- neavp 
9bd had Dr Smith lived to proceed farther in' dut^gieai^ 
iN9¥k, the design of which he has reeorded at tbe coadusmif 
oTlns << Theory of Monl Sentiments,"^ or ratbtr, luucb b» 
found the science of political econcmiy in- AeaAraneeck 
state in which he left it, and come to the fiurther considciv/ 
ati<m of the subject with unexl^austed vigour, it is not tp be 
doubted but that the view here given would have c^gieaei 
upon him, and that he would have carried his inquiries t04i 
degree of perfection which would have left little now to wish 
for or to add. But be this as it may, it seisms to' mci non^ 
fff be absplutdy necessary to the further progress of J|^ 
«^/^ce, that it should be treated in thi&mann^r; i^i^j^iitf 
should: be wdi. understood, and explicitly set down ia-4h» 
fltmt' of die discussion, that the great olgeet of pofitical eoo^ 
homy is- tb point out and demonstrate tlie^nattihll gr diiH jI i 
%P right upon which the great laws of properly are oi buiriji; 
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'* Bee likewise the acheriitem^fft prefixed to th«t worir. ' *'^ 
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XXIV INTRODUCTION. 

to be founded, and upon which they must ultiuuttdy rest' 
for their justification and stability. 

As to what the institutional or established law adualiy ta 
or has been, at any period of time, or in any particular 
country, we shall have nothing to do with that queaUon in 
the following investigations,— ^AaJ is a subject of inquiry 
which belongs properly to tlie lawyers and judges of tha 
time and place, whose business and ofBce it is to propound, 
decUre, and adminbter the laws whatever they may be. 
Our subject, on the contrary, is tu demonstrate and deter* 
mine what the established law should be in all matters re- 
lating to wealth or property, at all times and in all coun- 
tries, without knowing or caring what it is in any. 

The established laws, indeed, in countries which have a 
code approaching in any reasonable degree to common sense 
or justice, will of course coincide generally with the natural 
law, and consequently legal with natural right. But in aoi 
country will this coincidence be found universal or com- 
plete, since all the world knows that, even in countries 
where the institutions arc the least imperfect, what is called 
a l^al right is not unfrequently a natural and moral 
wrong.* 



« 
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* It is not, of course, JDainuateil tlmt absolute perfection is to be Bt> 
taioed in the laws or governmeDt of any state, any more thao in the 
human character itself, or a%irB in general ; but if tbere is any one 
depannienC of kw which, more than any other, may be expected ta 
approach perfection, it is that which relates to property and juetice ; 
and if absolute perfection should be unattainable even here, still it is 
allowable (I hope laudable) to endeavour to advance as near to it as we 
can. And it will not now, I trust, be considered as any improbable or 
unwarranted poeition to hold, that, by investigation, diecussion, and 
reasoning, the laws may be improved in all countries, and 
moral rights be made to approximate more nearly to one another than 
they yet do in any country, or under any gofeniment, even the best 
that exiiits ; for the case with regard to improTcment (it (.11 
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Add yet it has been asserted by an author of no mean 
conaideration or authority, that the only foundation of our 
right to property is " the law of the land,"* as if just 
grounds m resGon could not lie shown why certain rules or 
relations, and modes of conduct, in regard to property, 
should be " the law of the land ;" or as if one set of such 
rules, or relations, and modes of conduct, could not be 
shown to be better, or more consistent with the general " 
good of mankind, than another ; which to aEsert would be 
to contend, that there was no such thing as right or wrong 
antecedent to " positive inetitution," and consequently no 
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too fteqnentlj repeatecl) is essentially altereil now from what it was 
in times past, in consequence of that important event, the inveatiim of 
ftrraling, by means of which the experience and discoveries of every 
pusing age are preserved, treasared up, and difiused so eS^tuall;, 
that light becomes ultimately so plain and obvious that it must be 
acted upon. 

'Dt Paley, Moral and Political Philosophy, boob iii. part i. chap 
4. It is in reference to property in land more especially that this au- 
thor has applied the assertion alluded to in the text, vii. that " the 
real foundation of our right is the law of the land ;" but what b most 
extraordinary is, that Dr Paley had no sooner pronounced this " es- 
Iraordinojy aphorism," (han, as if altogether forgetful of what he had 
just said, he proceeds immediately to adduce rmuons why the institu- 
tion of which he speaks ihmild be " the law of the land ;" and else- 
where he states many reasons to account for the institution of pro- 
perty in general, endeavouring to deduce from them the important 
fact, that, " with a few exceptions, even the poorest and the worst 
provided, in countries where property and the consequences of pro- 
perty prevail, are in a better situation with respect to food, raiment, 
houses, and what are called the necessaries of life, than any are in 
places where most things remain in common," (p. 89,) — a fact which, 
it is hoped, will be made fully apparent in the course of the following 
work ; and which should be sufficient to justify the institution of pro- 
perty on better and more enduring grounds tlmn the mere fact that 
such institution cxisls. 



^ But thiei^ id 116 lair o(r institution relating to pTOipcrtf,^ 
(^spiemllj tlie mote isspottant or AnMbmental laws,) lAtoae' 
effects will not be either good or bad, useful or del^jn^atai^v 
iM consistent or teednsistent with the general good of mttif-' 
Ifad^ and •which mitf not therefore be shown to b^ ilo ; thaC^ 
11^, be shown to be i^ht or wrong, and consequently propM' 
43/lf iMproper to be established. Aaid although this niay ap<^ 
]^r someirhat difficult whilst we are unused to suehitt^^et^ 
tfgiiiiotts, it ciEin only be really so in very unii»portant iH^ 
stances ; for we need not by any means despair of discover- 
ing moral as well as physical truth, if the same freedom be 
idlowed, the same methods pursued, and the same ardour 
and perseverance exhibited in the investigation of the one 
HS'of the other. 

* In' their notionsf Concerning rijght to property, the greit 
bulk of mankind seldom give place to any idea beyond the 
legal rights, or actual tenures, by which it is held. Nor 
ought this to call fotth any surprise, seeing that these asse 
Ae only effectual rights for the time being, and those alone 
which immediately affect men^s interests, — a consideration 
which necessity too ofteh compels the greater number to be 
80 much concerned about, ^ to leave them but little, either 
ef leisure or inclination to attend to matters so remotely a&> 
fecting them, Mid so far removed out of the beaten tracj^ 
as the grounds on which they have been instituted. But 
what is indeed to be wondered at is, that we so very 
frequentty observe a like ignorance or inattention where It 
faas; no proper excuse ; — ^that we observe every day men, mi 
even legislators^ paeetanding to reason concecning pditical 
justiee and the general prmci^^tes of law, as ifihore were no 
^0uch distinction as that which has been here p<^ted out^ 
and who seem to have scarcely the most distant cohiinrefren- 



fik»t|i«t dMse i» unmiur&l node diacoteiaWe by (the l^thl 
treason, towUeii alone reference ought, to be. had wlwui^ 
any law, or project of law, is brought into qpiestion ddw 
for the purpose of enactment oriepeaL Inatead of f^eoaefi-^ 
ing Khe legislators, such persons merely contend, a« Uwof&rs^ 
they hut inquire wha4 is, or what has been, not tohat ougi$, 
to be; eaad, pKmded they can find t^ precedent, think thsy 
have no need to tnouble themsdves with any farther ii|vea# 
tigatm as to right or wnmg. They pronounce the two e%i% 
baUfltic words, >< vested r^t,^ and think th^nselves i||| 
once inlxenched behind an impregnable fortress, withp^ 
considering it as at all incumbent upon them to show that 
the inrestiture is cansistent with real and natural right. 

But the actual tenures, or legal rights, whereby -pvopf^etf 
is held, may be ^ Yested"" either according to or contract 
to real right ; that is to say, either, ^fst, under aulhari^ 
of established law founded upon and odbodding with refd 
laght or justice, when they will, of course, be perfocdy ma- 
iesceptionable ; or, eeeondly, imder authority of establiih94 
law alone, in opposition to real right and justice ; in wfaidi 
case it will be not right but wrong that they should coo* 
tinue to be '^ vested^ or established law«* And this is tb^ 



* When, however^ we would repeal or alter any established law a^ 
ftctiog property which is found to be wrong, it is, I trust, almost un^ 
Bceemuj ta ebsenre, that It most be doaa with a due regard to ^ 
fatsTPsts of present inciDibeBts, or those who repose under the imm^^ 
4iAte sanction of kgsl rights* The laws must of course be obejre^ 
while they continue to be laws, (so long at least as they are not alto- 
gether oppressive and intolehible,) and the happiness or misery of ho- 
inan creatures must not be wantonly sported with ; only we must neil 
on this pretence endeayonr to perpetuate ahnseB^ or to consecrate 
wrong, as if we could convert it into right. Our denunciation Is 
i^gainittitoclaimof ffr7M!<it%toenpr; aiid all we would desire isi 
that ri£^t should be gradually and deliberately introduced, when it is 
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^plf jquc^t|(^. IU3 refipects ihe law^ver, pv those inquimefti 
illu^ would inv:e8tigai;e the.pnnciples of nMiKral right with. » 
yieWc to the improvement of established law, 
ii. If > those persons, therefore^ who advocate the authority of 
</: vested rights/^ would say any tibing to the purpose in 
ihdbr favour, they must show, not only that they are^ but 
t|iat they should be ^V vested ;^ they must be able to advance 
teasons why they should be vested ; they must, in a word,. 
itiQ^ 0iat they are right in the proper sense of the term ; 
^Qonely, that they are calculated to promote the general in^ 
^fofssiand advantage or happiness of mankinds 

r , 

I fihall conclude Uiis part of the introductory observations 
i jtfiveto »dTaace with .ffinimig, that what has been esta-, 
bljj^hedby human authority may be altered by human au* 
tbprity^. if found to be wrong ; but what, is sanctioned by 
reascm, and established, in the nature of things, is right at 
aU (imes,, and in every region,, and cannot be justly, nor, in. 
epligbtened times^ safely or permanently contravened or 
qpntradicted by human institutions.. 



PAKT n. 

tk we examine with attention the questions and disputes 
which so much divide iand- agitate the different classes of 
n^ in society, and in this country at present, in reference 
to px«^rty, it will be easy to discover that the most serious 
of all is the conflicting claims and pretensions of labour and 



made undeniably apparent and familiar to the eyes and understandings 
of«batiklnd. 
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cstpitd to the wealth whkh is produced by the Use df Wi 
dne and the ealfrHon of the other. This qaestioH/honirl 
eTer it may be disguised, is really at the bottom of mdsi 
others of agenetaf kind relating to property ; and it will 
neVer be ended. ot settled until the subject be thoroughly 
itiYestigated'and. probed to thie bottom, and until eidiiaf 
party be convinced, on gi^unds of argumenit and reason, 
diat fan justice is done to them. "^ 

Although it seems to be one of the most obvious things 
imaginable, that, in all advanced periods 6f society, copj/^ 
is at least as potent hi its efiects as labour in the producdoij 
of wealth ; yet the labourers have been flattered and 
persuaded that they produce ' all ;^ whilst the capitalistS| 
on the oth^ hand, not contented with their proper and jtsi 
advantages, as bemg the possessors and proprietors of capfc^ 
tal, and with the profit naturally and fairly arising from it, 
hkve combined and established laws of preference and fk^ 
vbur-^laws of restriction, monopoly, and exclusion — ^whidt 
increase that profit beyond its legitimate bounds, and te^ 
trench upon the rights of the labourers, not only as limiffi^ 
unnecessarily and partially, and consequently unjustly^ the 



* The Ricardo economists maintain that ** labour is the onlff 
source of wealth !" — (See MaccuUoch's Principles of Political Eco- 
nomy.) " The labour of the country^'* says Mr Ricardo himself, in 
his pamphlet on Protection to Agriculture^ *' constitutes its only real 
source of Wealth ;"— ^nd the whole of the first chapter of his "Prindi* 
pies of PoBtical Economy consists of an ekborate, though indfireci 
attempt to prove that labour produces all^ as if capital pit>duoed nd^^' 
things and was not a >^ real" source of 'weal^ also ! It is trtily tfli* 
touishing that thk doctrine, should have been maintained till this tia^ 
of day in a country where the effects of capital are so remarkably 
conspicuous. This most mischievous and fundamental error will, it 
is hoped^ be found fi^lly refuted in the following work. See in par- 
ticular upop this subject chap. v. sec. S> chap. vii. sec. 4, and diai». 
ix. sec. 3, of the First Book. 
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6eTd for their exertions, but in various other ways pr&pdAta 
ing those exertions from being crowned with that ample and 
adequate remuneration wliich would naturally and necesan- 
rily reward them under a different and jiister system. 

Practical politicians are accustomed to treat this question 
with much contempt, and think they do enough when they 
" put down" its overt results. But it is not in this manna; 
it will ever be finally or satisfactorily settled. The labour- 
ers are too numerous and powerful a body to be dealt un- 
justly by when they are made fidly aware of their rights ; 
and their means of information, and consequently their 
power, are increasing much too rapidly to give room foi 
any hopes that they will allow the question to rest unre- 
solved, or that they will be satisfied without fiill and com- 
plete justice. 

" The improved education of the labouring classes," says » 
very able writer* and advocate of the labourers, " ought, in 
the ]>resent question, to have great weight with statesmen, 
and with the community at large. The schools, which are 
everywhere established, or are establishing, for their in- 
struction, make it impossible for the greatest visionary to sup- 
pose that any claaa of men can much longer be kept in ignor- 
ance of the PRiNciPLEa on which societies are formed and 
governed. Mechanics" Institutions will teach men the moral 
as well as the physical sciences. They excite a disposition to 
probe all things to the bottom, and supply the means of car- 
rying research into every branch of knowledge. He must be 
a very blind statesman who does not see, in this, indications 
of a more extensive change in the frame of society than has 
ever yet been made. This change will not be effected by 
violence, and cannot be counteracted by force. No Holy Al- 
liance can put down the quiet insurrection by which know- 



" A writer, however, whom we shall have occsBion strongly to o 
uovert in the following work, (see chap. ix. sect. 3, of Book i.) but ' 
whom, neverihelees, we perieetly apee wilh here. 
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])!Qidgi6.,wiU sab^^il^lirUAtever if not founida^ in j^tice'i^nd 
ttuXh^ The int^piest of the different dasaes of labourers, whf 
are now first b^inning to. thinls^ and act as a body> in oppof 
eition to the other dassef amony, 'whom, with themselves^ tl\e 
produce of the. earth is distributed^ and who are now only fo|r 
the tirst tim^ beginning to acquire as extensive a knowledge 
cf the principles of government as those who rule, is too 
deeply implicated by these principles to allow them to stop 
sh6rt in their career of inquiry. They may care nothing 
i^lkmt the carious researches of the geologist, or the elaboralb 
tlieSssifieatioa of the botanist, but they will assuredly ascertahi 
ITBT they only, of all the classes of society, have always been 
iijiyolved in poverty and distress. They will not stop short of 
any ultimate truth ; and tiiey have experienced too few of thi^ 
.advantages of society to make them feel satisfied with tb^ 
present order of things. The mind is rather invigorated 
|han enfeebled by the labour of the hands; and they "^leill 
^Cfrry forward their investigations undelayed by the pedantigr 
of learning, and undiverted by the fastidiousness of tast^ 
By casting aside the prejudices which fetter the minds of 
those who have benefited by their degradation, they have 
every thing to hope. On the other hand, they are the suffer* 
ers by these prejudices, and have every thing to dread from 
their continuance. Having no reason to love those institd- 
tions which limit the reward of labour, whatever may be its 
produce, to a bare subsistence, they will not spare them, 
whenever they see the hollowness of the claims made on their 
jrespect. jfis the labourers acquire knowledge, the foundatioi|» 
of. the social edifice will be dug up from the deep beds into 
-iv^ch they were laid in txi^es past, they will be curiously 
handled and closely examined, and they will not be restor^ 
jmless-they were origipally laid in justice, and unless justice 
.^co^mi^nds their preservation/'* 



* Ldbour defended agafnst the Claims of Capital, &&, by a La» 
bourer, pp. 30, 31. (London, 1825.) . 
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Ih Smith himBelf was not, it must be admittei 
free trom error in his treatment of the question between tb4 I 
laboilrcrs and capitalists. He does not indeed treat tba^ I 
question directly, but, speaking of " the circmnBtances of J 
the lower ranks of the people,"^-of " servants, labourers I 
and workmen of different kinds,'" — ^he says incidentally, " W I 
is but equity that they who feed, clothe, and lodge tlw I 
whole body of the people should have such a share of ths I 
produce of their own labour as to be themselves toleiabb J 
well fed, clothed, and lodged;*" meaning evidently, iroQI 
the context, that the labourers alone feed, clothe, and lodgB 1 
" the whole body of the people,'' — an error which, thougb I 
inddcntal, (and the position maintained therefore not pn^ j 
bably dehberately or well considered,) is not the less likely^ . 
if unnoticed, to be attended with bad effects, and b by fkr ■ 
the most important oversight that is to be discovered in the | 
Wealth of Nations. For this position would seem to | 
imply that capital is of no use, and affords no assistance in I 
the work of feeding, clothing, and lodging the people !— « 
position which, if put in this shape, would at once have 
shown the importance of the fallacy which lurked in that 
apparently harmless sentence ; and Dr Smith would at once 
have granted that the present generation of labourers could 
not FEED the people as well as they are now fed, if no capital i 
had been expended and accumulated upon the land, or no 1 
fttrm-buH dings, no fences, no drains, or other improvements, 
calculated to assist the labourer and increase the produce, had 
been made upon it previously to the present day. He would 
have granted that the existing generation of labourers could 
not CLOTHE the people as veil as they are now clothed, if there I 
were no cotton-mills, weaving-looms, or other machinery of I 
any kind in existence : — and, lastly, he would have granted M 



' Wenlih of Nations, hook i. chap. B. 
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thilt the existing generation of labouiers could no^ hOD^t tbe 
p^pjie a^ wdl as they ai^lio^ Iddged^ if W liouses had been 
tti^t 1)1 former timejii and left to the present pioprietdrar and 
^eapiers, or if^ just ^hen' the present labourers dame to W 
ihle to work/ all tiietQ^ns^ Villages/ and houses Arou^ 
^t dbe cotg^ay b^ becsa s^vi^ept into ruins ( And yet to 
k^init fjii^l) obvious truths U wholly to give up th^ portent^ 
f^d , doctri|ie ' thitt' the labourers dione feed,' ' dothe, ' akift 
litfli^ |}ie whole body of the i^pte^ and at once to destroy 
Ihe' JBferenoe which i^ust othendse have been founded HpolJt 
1^^ to (hepf^iSdice of the capitalists. To talk of equity ad 
l^i^JtaandiiDtg tbat tibe labourers should receive' a ^^ share cS 
tSe produce of their own labour^ will never be satis&ctory ; 
why should they not receive the whole of its produce? 
*ilie error lies in supposing that labour produces all,— -tbat 
uie whole of the produce of labour and capital arises from 
the exertions of the labourers, independently of the capital 
with which they work, and are assisted. 

Tlie capitalists have indeed always appeared to decline 
looking into the bottom of this question, as if afraid they 
should discover in it nothing to their advantage ; but there 
^are, in truth, no real grounds for any apprehensions on this 
jiiead ; and they will never enjoy their wealth in confidence 
."^^aiid quiet till they discard this slavish and groundless fear, 
and meet their adversaries, as they may very safely do, on 
the fair field of argument and reason. 

The labourers must be informed, and made to under- 
'^stand, that they do not produce all wherever they take the 
assistance of capital; and the capitalists lending that.assiat- 
JEince must be equally instructed that whilst each should be 
free to demand what he pleases for his particular contribu- 
'^tion or portion of capital, no individual, or body of men^ 
can have right to exclude or interdict others from coming 
forward with their portions or capitals also, in open and 
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Hpai competilioii, ar fb attempt to enhance their gains by* 
means which are unjust and iqurious to their neighbouihs. 

In die following work ah attempt is made to elucidate 
lius question with the views that have been stated, and with 
ap equal and impartial regard to the rights and just inter- 
ests of the parties concerned ; and if it is not discussed in 
its utmost extent, or with all that minuteness and fulness of 
detail which its importance demands, still it is hoped that 
audi hints are given, and such a train laid, as may serve for 
the groundwork of a fiill discussion of it, and as may lead 
to a permanent and satisfactory adjustment of all the daimff 
teid interests involved in that ^scussion, upon the only prin- 
dples that can be either satisfactory or permanent— -those of 
equity and justice. 



AN INQUIRY, &c. 
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BOOK I. 

• • • • 

ON THE NATURAL GROUNDS OF RIGHT TO VENDIBLE 
PROPERTY OR WEALTH, AS ARISING FROM THE 
MANNER IN WHICH IT IS PRODUCED OR ACQUIRED 
ORIGINALLY. AND FROM THE CONDITIONS NECES- 
SARY TO ITS EXISTENCE IN ANY CONSIDERABLE 
QUANTITY OR ABUNDANCE. 



CHAPTER I. 



OF WEALTH) l^ROPERTY, AND VALn£.-*-W£ALTH DEFINED 

That sort oi property or vaeaUh^ the protection and secu- 
rity of which forms the second grand object of law and 
goyemment, and consequently of political scienpe,— die pro- 
tection and security of persona forming the Jirat^ — ^may. be 
defined in two words,^— 49eN^»6fe property. More particu- 
larly wealth niay be defined as follows : — Those earternal 
nuUerial ot(fec48i necessary , useful, or agreeable to mankind^ 
which it costs some considerable ewertionof human labour 
or indmtry to produce or acquire originally , and which, 
when once acquired, can be transferred from one to 
another— ^pproptia^d or alienated. 

1. Those things which natute provides in such abundance 



as to exceed the desires or wants af mankind, as comratgi 
air, the light and heat of the sun, &c., as they cannot bs 
exclusively appropriated, and require not to be purchased 
by labour or industry, are not wealth ; at least they are not 
that sort of wealth which requires to be protected or gua- 
ranteed to the possessor or proprietor by law and force, and 
consequently not that sort which can form any object of po- 
litical science. Such things no person needs to buy, or will 
buy, and such things no person can sell. They are not ven- 
dible property. i 

2. Again, those things which are inherent and inalienable, ] 
however valuable they may be, and however limited in 
quantity, as the organs and members of our bodies, as well 
as our natural and acquired talents or abilities, though 
necessary, useful, and indispensable as the means or instru- 
ments of acquiring wealth, are not wealth themselves. Such 
things cannot be transferred from one to another, and they 
are therefore not wealth or vendible property. Vigorous 
and robust limbs and organs, or corporeal powers, as well 
as art or skill in professions and employments, with many 
other natural and acquired talents or abihties, — may increase 
the quantity or improve the quality of our labour ; but la- 
bour is not wealth, but a part of the means only of producing 
or procuring it. For although wealth may arise from la- 
bour when it is employed in particular ways, none can arise 
from it till it be exerted ; and man himself, unless where he 
is a slave and the property of another, is not actual wealth, 
but one of the instruments by which it is produced, 

3. But those things necessary, useful, or agreeable to 
mankind, which can be appropriated or alienated, and which 
are only to be procured by the assistance and industry of 
man himself, as com, cloth, houses, &c., as they require to 
be protected and guaranteed to the possessor or proprietor by 
law and force, so they axe necessarily the olgects of politi- 
cal sdencc in general, and they constitute exclusively 






BOftt of wealth which is th^ pe(;iifiaf ^f^ect of jtist^ and bf 
jpdidcai economy. ' '' "^ 

^ The foregomg definition admits of being divided into i^o 
Bepaxkte and distinct affinxuitive propositions, eacH of ^Uch 
may be illustrated by itself as follows :-^ 

1 1. Thai sort of wealth which is the object of poliiical 
'^dience^ or of political eeoviomyy mi$st fequire some con- 
Aderahle CiVertion of human labour to prodtice 6r procure 
ii originally^ and rmist be capable of being excluH'O^ly 
(appropriated, 

1. There are some tMagu which never are, or can be, 
wealth w vendible prop^ty, under any circumstance V be- 
'cause under no circumstances can they ever be exclusively 
iasppropriated, nor can they ever reqmre any portion of la- 
bour or industry to produai^r procure them. Such kre 

V diose things first mentioned above, namely, the mr, which 
' turr^unds us at all times, and the light and heat of the sun, 

which are rayed out upon us gratuitously. Siibh t%(ttgs 

V never can become the objects ofpoUdcal science ; because 
'-■ fto'ihterpoiBition or asdstance of society, or of law and ft)ree, 

can never be required to guarantee the possession of them; 
' ; all men being at fall liberty to use and ei^oy as mucfi as 

iiiey please of those first and most indispehsable 6f all ne- 

tessane^f at all times, without price, and Without challenge 

or dharge. 
■■■'"■ 2. Again, there are some things which are wealth in bne 

situation aiid not m another, because it requires labour or 

industry to'^procure them in the one and not in the other. 

Such things are common sand and water. 
' Thus, sand upon the seashore, and water in a great river, 

are. not wealth, because in those situaticms they can be 
' procured with small and inconsiderable labour, viz. with so 

modi merely as is necessity to lift them from the place where 
^^ they tie; but kt than be carried to a dtsUmce where the 
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are wanted, and where they cannot be brought without con- 
siderable labour, and unmediaCely they become wealth and 
vendible property. Let the sand, for example, be carried to. 
any considerable distance, where it ia wanted to be mixed 
with linie for building, and it then becomes wealth. Here^ 
it is brought with considerable exertion of labour or industry ; 
and this circumstance it is, combined with the demand for 
it, that is, with the desire of mankind to possess it under 
8uch circumstances, which at once confers upon it the char- 
acter of wealth. In like manner, water in a great river, 
where it can be had at will in unlimited quantity, and with 
no more labour than is merely required to lift it from the 
stream, is not wealth ; at least it is not that sort of wealth 
which falls to be treated or considered in the science of 
Political Economy. But let the same element be brought 
to a distance, — let a part of the same river be carried, either 
by the labour of men directly, or by means of a canal or 
aqueduct, (in the construction and maintenance of which 
human labour is necessarily reqmred,) to a neighbouring city, 
and then and there it instantly becomes wealth. It is not 
wealth at the river-side, where it can be had with small and., 1 
inconsiderable exertion ; but when by labour and industry . I 
it is brought where it is wanted, and where it is not other- 
wise to he had, then, and not before, it becomes wealth. If 
you couM Uke the city, and place it by the river-side, or if 
it had been originally seated there, water, being in abundance, 
would never have become wealth, unless the extension of 
streets and houses were such as to require considerable la- 
bour and industry to bring an article so indispensable to its ,, 
farthest parts. ,- J 

But perhaps it may bo said and objected, that even sand . 
upon the seashore, and water in a great river, are wealth 
and property, as belonging to the proprietor of the adjoin- 
ing land, who is not obliged to part with them, and might 

not i-li(inia> tji An sn hut foT •sitmc pouivalent xrni-r- f — 



f knowledgment. In general, however, he does part with them 
I ttider such circumstances without exacting any price ; but 
I she should demand a price for such articles, and should 
I tocceed in ohtaiuing any other vendible coramotUty in ex- 
I change for them, they would immediately acquire the cha- 
I meter of wealth- 
It may perhaps be thought and advanced as a farther 
I objection to this part of our definition, that land was ac- 
I ^lired at first without either labour or industry ; but then, 
I being free to all as air and water, and exceeding the desires 
■ wants of mankind, it was not at that time wealth any 
ore than air or water is now. Land was not then wealth, 
^though its produce, which required labour and industry 
tb gather and secure it, must still have retained that cha- 
I rScter. A tribe of shepherds who traversed the breadth of 
> Tartary neither bought nor sold the land, nor considered it 
1 «ny part of their wealth ; bui their cattle, and the fodder 
I Dliich they gathered and stored up for them against winter, 
I as well as the other articles of food or clothing for them- 
k selves, which they gathered from the land, must always 
I faave constituted a part of their wealth. Land may indeed, 
I wen now, be gotten in the uninhabited and unappropriated 
L pans of the earth for nothing, or for the taking ; but there 
I it is hardly worth the taking, and its produce only where 
this is the case can he accounted wealth ; but the moment 
. '£be land is appropriated, and is not to be gotten for nothing, 
[ itacquiresthischaracter: and this is necessarily the state and 
I condition of the land in all civilized and populous countries ; 
[ because individual possession or appropriation of the land is s 
[ condition necessary to its being fully or highly cultivated and 
fc improved, — a condition without which neither population 
I nor wealth could ever increase to any extent worth mention- 
. In such countries therefore, and in such condition of 
[ the land, it must always be purchased by labour and in- 
\ thistry, or, what comes to the same thing, by what has been 
\ procured or produced originally by labour and industry. 
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It is true, that in this condition of the land it may hap- 
pen, and indeed often does happen, that patticular paits of 
it increase in value without any labour at all being bestowed 
upon them, (torn the inca'ease of wealth and population, and 
the expenditure of labour and capital on the parts a^te 
cent; and if this should be thoup;ht an exception to tbc 
umverBality of the proposition above stated, or an objectioa 
o( sufficient we^ht, our definition might easily be modified 
so as Co obviate this objectios, by the addition of the words, 
" land under particular conditions and circumstances." Bat 
the truth appears to be, that this seeming exception, even 
if it were more tlian seeming, in at aU events so slight and 
inconsiderable, as hardly to deserve or require more partial 
Im notice.* 

This, then, it appears, we may set down as one diFtia- 
guishing characteristic of wealth, diat those objects whereof 
it consists, are only to be produced or procured originally 
by the help of human labour. 

In its most enlarged sense, the term wealth may perhaps 
be understood to signify abunduice of every good thing, and 
may thus be allowed to include the free bounties of nature ; 
but, as it is the object of political science, and of pohtical 
justice, or of law and government, it must be confined to 
those good things which arc bought with a price, which 
price must consist, either wholly or in part^ of the labcnui 
and sweat of mankind themselves. 

II- That sort of wealth which is the object ofpolitieai I 
science, must be capable of being alienated or tramsferrmd I 
from one to another. 



' It will not, however, be last sight of hereafter, 
may require our attention to it. 
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< The word properti/i it may be remaiked, u commonly 
lued by men of busineas and of the world to desigmrie 
those things precisely which are meant to he understood by 
the term wealth, as explainwl by political economists. la 
the law courts, for example, we always hear the word pro- 
perty, never wealth ; and in common discourse it is much 
the same : — we hear the one word ten times tor once the 
bther. But what sort of [wroperty ia it we are to understaad 
when we hear the word in our courts of law, or observe it 
UBed in the reports of Law-procee<^igs P Or in common dis- 
course when we hear such expressions as the following :^ 
A man of large property — muck property wag destroyed 
ftgr thatjire, or last in that shipwreck, or the like ? What 
sort of property is it, I say, we are here to understand P 
Yeudible property undoubtedly, and vendible property 
only. 

' Property i« a word of v«y extensive signification ;^BS 

explained in our dictionaries, it denotes quality, disposition, 

(S attribute, right o£ possession, as well as things possessed. 

In reference to things possessed, property iaa,y bedhnded 

I 'auto two kinds, the alienable and inalienable ; the former rf 

-.iriiich only can be wealth. 

' Myeyes, my ears, andmyUmbs, are myproperty, but they 
> are not wealth, — 1 cannot part with them. All the membeia 
'^aad oi^ans of my body, as well as my natural and acquired 
'tdents or abilities, are properties belonging to me; but I 
cannot call them wealth, because they ate inalienable. 
These things are more exclusively and unequivocally my 
^ property than any external or forei^ object cim be ; but 
^'they axe not wealth. They cannot be sold, they cannot be 
appreciated. They are not so abundast either as to be in 
excess, and they arc in the very highest degree usefiil, de- 
sirable, and necessary, and yet they are not wealth, because 
** they are inalienable. 



Cwild tiie eye Be sold to the blind, or a limb to him -who 
Wants it, what price might they not command ? Or rather 
I might say, what price sheuld be sufficient to purchase 
them ? 

Again, the air I breathe, the light which glade my sight,* 
and the heat which nourishee me, these things also arc my, 
property, at least so much of them as I actually consume.' 
And nothing can be conceived more useful or more neces- 
sary ; but they ai« not wealth, because they can neither bo 
excluaively appropriated, nor do they require to be purchased 
by labour or industry. Of these things every man may 
consume, as was said before, as much as he pleases, without 
challenge and without charge. What he does consume of 
them he cannot alienate, and what is over his consumption 
he cannot appropriate. These things, therefore, are not, 
and never can be, vendible commodities. 
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This then, it appears, also, may be set down as another 
distinguishing characteristic of wealth, that it must be ca- 
pable of being transferred from one to another, appropriated 
and alienated, 

Dr Smith, indeed, in describing the^erf capital of a 
country, states as a part of it, " the acquired and useful 
abilities of all the inhabitants or members of the society."*. 
But in this he is inconsistent with himself, and at v»- , 
riance with his own uniform idea of wealth, which he coti^ 
stantly designates as " the produce of land and labour ;" ae-> 
cording to which brief but comprehensive description of it, it 
is the produce only of those acquired and useful abibties that 
must be held to be wealth, not the qualities or capacities 
themselves. It is true, indeed, that a country which con- 



■ Wealth of Nations, book ii. chap. i. 



tains anintelligcJQt sad industiioiifi {M>pubtmi, and mvki- 
tudesof fiJdUed* or instnicted labourers, kaving ^ aoqixiied 
and nseftil abilities,^—- possesses a great power of producing 
wealth, because, as was before observed, such abilities kti 
crease the quantity or improve the quality of our labour. 
But neither the persons nor qualities of a people, thougk 
the objects by which andforwhidi all wealth exists, maker 
any part of that wealth themselves ; andiall laws directly 
affecting them b^ng to a perfectly disllMst department of 
pditical science, vis. to that branch of politics whidi relate* 
to the protection and security of persons,'- and which w^^ 
have already alluded to as formii^ the first grand object of 
law and government. 

Before concluding the chi^t^, it will be proper ta adU 
vert, though but shortly iiy)||feli place, to the subject of 
value,* and to consider the iwo different meanings of that 
term, as resting upon the same grounds with those of the 
words already explained. , ^ 

The word value, like the words property and wealdi, has 
an enlarged and a limited signification. In its most e3cten8ive 
sense, it regards solely the utility of objects, or their ne>- 
cessity and subservience to human existence or well-being. 
Absolute value in any object is imquestionably in propoiSi 
tion to its utility or necessity, first to the existence, and 8e& 
condly to the happiness of human creatures. Those thing% 
however, which are fiimished by nature in exhaustless pvo« 
fusion, however valuable they may be, and however neces* 
sary and indispensable to human existence, as air, water, &c«y 
men trouble not themselves about ; nor is there any reascnr 
why they should, when without trouble they have them/ 



* See this sulject discussed more fully in appendix to chapter Sd 
of the second book. " ■ . • 
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Vldae in this sense fbms no object of political scicQcei 
of political regulation, — govemoaent or law. -i 

In its mM-c confined senae, value relates entirely to the 
intensity of veadible quality in objects which fall short of 
the desires and necessities of mankind ; in other words, to 
the quantity c^ one article which can be procured in ex- 
change for another, or for labour, by voluntary consent o( 
the proprietors, by treaty and agreement in the open market, 
that is, wherever commodities are bought and sold. Value 
in this sense is the same thing with pice, which ccmasts in 
the relative vendible power of commodities, and is generally 
proportioned to the quantity of labour and commodities, i» 
capital expended in producing them ; that is, to the cort 
of their production, which constitutes their real price, or, in 
other words, that price which is the indispensable condition 
or cause of their existence, and to which (though they may 
occasionally or temporarily depart from it,) tliey must al- 
ways again return, and must continually gravitate towards 
it as to the " centre of repose and contiiuiance.''* 

This twofold sense of the term value, here explained, ia 
thus briefly and distinctly stated by Dr Smith : — " The 
word value," says he, " it ia to be observed, has two difierent 
meaning, and sometimes expresses the utility of some parti- 
cular object, and sometimes tlie power of purchasing other 
goods which the possession of that object conveys. The one 
may be called ' value in use," the other ' value in exchange.' 
The things which, have the greatest value in use have fre- 
quently little or no value in exchange ; and, on the contrary, 
those which have the greatest value in exchange have fre- 
quentiy little or no value in use. Nothing is more useful 
than water ; but it will purchase scarce any thing, scarce any 
thing can be had in exchange for it. A diamond, on the con- 



• Woraa of Dr Smith : Wealth of Natiom, b 
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tmry, has scarce any value in use ; Imt a very great quantity 
of other goods may frequently be had in exchange for it*"* 

^ Thvu3, theii^ we pero^ve, that tlie words weaWh propertff^ 
valtce^ have all a more general and a limited significadon^ 
the confused and indiscriminate use of which must neces- 
sarily occasion endless misunderstandings, contradiction, and 
eirjtnr, in the doctrines and reasonings of pdlitical economists, 
until they are propeily defined and setde^^ and restricted to 
ope sense. In the dictionary of our language, the sense of 
these words must of course continue to be retained and ex- 
pounded in its fiill extent ; but, as admitted into the voca- 
bulary of PoHtical Economy, they must be rigidly confined 
p their more limited signification, as defined and explained 
m the preceding pages. The word valtie must always be 
restricted to the meaning of^wchangeable value ; and the 
words property and wealthy |Ailst they are to be uniformly 
ijpoderstood as synonymous between themselves, are at th^ 
same time equally to be understood as equivalent to tbe ex»> 
pceasion or definition given of the latter terB]h-«*veadible 
property."!* 

* Wealth of Nations^ book i. ohap. 4. 

f This chapter was written immediately after the paUiettiini 0f 

Mr Malihus's volame (in 1819) on tha Frinc^lcs of Political Scoao- 

niy^ and long before Colonel Torrens's publication (in 1821) on the 

J^ttction of Wealthy in which he defines wealth as fi»UowB<<«-^ 

" Wealth^'Vhe says^ " considered as the object of eeonomical idencs^ 

consists of those material articles which are useful or desirable to 

man, and which it requires some portion of voluntary exertion to prQ» 

cure or preserve ;" (page 1 ;) whidi essentially agrees in its main par* 

ticulars with that which we have here endeavoured to establish. But 

this very able economist endeavours to lay down a distinction between 

wealth and exchangeable value^ and even maintains that it would be 

inaccurate to define* wealth '' to oonust in articles possessing ,ex- 

changeable value^" (Essay on the Production of Weahh^ chap, i* p. 

41*^ whieb is nearly eqaivalent to oor ** smdiUe property**' His 
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CHAPTEfe II. 

OF THE MATTER AND FOKMS OF WEALTH.-— NAT CJKE OF 

PBODUCTION. 

S£CTION I. 

"«■•■■. 

THE NAOTJI^E OF PEODUCTION EXPLAINED. 

£!xc;b:pting the land and its natural productions, all wealth 
is the produce of human labour and capital ; and stock or 



t^t^^s 9xe shpctly as follow :-^(lt) Because two savages returning, 
from tbe chase, ppth being successful^ and having acquired food and 
other things necessary to supply their wants, would possess wealth 
without the desire to exchange it ^^.j^SI^) Because a single family shut 
out from 9\l intercourse with the rest, of mankind^ cultivating the 
ground, and preparing its produce fbr uSe, would possess wealth which 
would not be elschanged* (3.) Because, in a country where the divi« 
aio^s of labour were uuestablisbed, and every man combined in. his 
own person a variety of employments, and produced for his family 
whatever articles they consumed, or in a society where a community 
of goods were established, '^ there would be neither buyers nor sellers, 
neither exchanges nor value in exchange." (Essay on the Production 
of Wealth, chap, u p. 14,) 

To these aiguments I answer, Jlrsi, that it is perhaps overlooked 
that things may be vendible which are not actually sold or exchanged. 
The produce consumed by a farmer in his family and on his farm, 
the com he gives to his horses, and the potatoes he uses at his table, 
are vendible commodities as much as those he carries to market, al- 
dKmgh they are neither sold nor exchanged ; and probably in the 
case of the two savages above mentioned, if one of them offered the 
whole or the greater part of the spoils he had brought home for a single 
mow, or something of comparatively insignificant value, the other 
might agree to the exchange wlA the view of supplying himself, and 
paioperiiig his appetite with the rarer and preferable pieces of flesh. 

But, seeondfy^ if there were a community of goods, and no such 
thiBg as barter, sale, er SKcbangesy or private pitopertj ; or if wealth 
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capital which is saved and stored, or accumulated wealth, is 
simply the effects of antecedent labour, or of antecedent la- 

existed under any of the circumstanoes supposed by Colonel Torrens 
in the above cases,— which are indeed partly unusual, and of little con- 
sequence^ and partly improbable or imaginary,— I say, in such event, 
and under such circumstances, there being no coerdve laws or regu- 
lar government, there could hardly be any occami for a definition of 
wealth at all, or for the cultivation of the science of Political Econo« 
lily, the chief use of which is to improve the laws, and to shoit what 
it right and what is wrong In every drcnm«tanoe whkh inflaeiices ihe 
distribution of wealth under the system of the division of labour 
and of private property. All the arts of production might be very 
well known without reducing them to the shape of science, if indeed 
they oould assume that shape at all, under the supposed circum- 
stances. 

Colonel Torrens adds, that exielhmgeable value is not an essentfsit 
quality of wealth, ^' inhering" in the articles whereof it consists, '' but' ' 
1^ accident belonging to it only, under those pa;rticular circumstances 
in which the divisions of labour and private property ^xkt." (Essay on 
the Froductiqp of Wealth, chap. L, p. 10.) But it is believed that, wlA- 
out the existence of private property in wealth, it never can be accumu- 
lated to any considerable extent or abundance, and that thid accident 
must attend it therefore wherever it can become the ol|ject 6f politicid 
sdence. Although, therefore, under rare and unusual oircbmstanc^,' 
wealth should neither be exchanged nor exchangehble, this does not 
appear a good reason for rejecting a convenient and usefbl definition^ 
founded on an accident attending the thing defined, in every situation'' 
where a definition of it can be required, and one which is equally 
correct under such circumstances, and perhaps more concise and con- 
vetiient than any other which oould be founded on an essentiail quality 
" inhering hi it" 

There is another circumstance or '^ accident" attending wealth, 
which has been noticed all alcmg in ^ diapter just concluded, and • '"^ 
on which I may here observe, that Mil another correct definitkm 
might probably be founded, namely, that it requires to be protoetsd 
and guaranteed to the possessor or proprietor by law and force. 1 
give thefoUewing >-7%oie taUrMi material ^jette, wKemarf^ U9^, 
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hour 4Md eapiihl^ fixed' and realized in certain material ob^ 
jec^ or Tien&ble icomiiioditie». 

Stock or capital has been described and considered as ac- 
eunvulated labour. But this is incorrect; and although 
the expression is of course to be taken in a metaphorical 
lense, still it c<mTeys a very false idea, and leads to meet 
erroneous and ccmtradictory conclusions. For, besides tJiatt 
labour ^co^mo^ be accumulated, it is to be observed, that, 
except in the very origin of society, capital comes in for a 
distinct and separate share, hoih of the effects produced 
'and of the werith or profits accruing ; and in every advan- 
ced period it will be found, that the accumulations which eyt- 
ifit have all been made with the assistance of .previous ac- 
cumulations or capital. These previous accumulations were 
not labour, nor even the effects of labour, after the fitst 
employment of capital ; andMte call them so is to sink the 

ar agreeable to mankind, (tfwM^ the potsession or enjoyment requires 
to be guaraideed and secured to the j)ossessor or proprietor by law and 
force ; and this, if I mistake not^ denotes those objects, pr^sely and 
exdnsively, which can be made the ground of an action at law in civil 
eases. For it may be observed^ that when those objects appear^ at 
first sights the farthest removed from any connexion with the idea of 
ireakh, as in cases of defamation^ crim. con.^ &c., the satisfkctidn 
sought must still take the form of wealth, or pecuniary damagts^ 
, without whidi the action could not be maintained. As to this parti, 
cular, however, I offer it with some hesitation and diffidence for the 
ixmsideration and under correction of the lawyers. 

I will take the present opportunity of adding^ that there Bxefbur 
other forms of words or expressions hitherto unnoticed^ which are 
nearly synonymous with the definition vendible property; these fflre 
(1.) Transferable Property ; (2.) Exchangeable Property ; (3.) Alien.' 
able Property ; (4.) Vendible Commodities. These expressions are all 
evidehtly much to the same purpose, and may be all used indiScrifni« 
mtely iuid indiflfbendy when occasion requires ; but vendible property 
I ooosider upon the= whole as genorally preferable to any of these, and 
as more universally and unexceptionably applicable and convenient. 
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dfed of cafpital akogetfaer, and to invcdhre oiii«ielTtt»in con- 
tradiction and absurdity, when we come to treat of distdSMil* 
tion and the difTerent grounds oi right to wealth; forAen 
,lre must allow a share to be due to the capitalist, while we 
deny the efficacy of his contributioii to the process of pro- 
duction ; and while, at the same time, nothing can be more 
Absurd in itself or more false than sudi denial. 
« Aceumultfted wealth, then, we say, is noi accumulated 
labour, but the eiflBscts of labour scnnetimes alone, but mose 
generally of labour and capital together, fixed aad realioed 
or impressed upoxk matter ; and the process of produ(tioa 
ccomstB of certain effects, or changes of form, combination, 
cor position, made upon material objects, by means cidier «f 
Uboxxxi* singly, or of labour and capital united, which enduse 
£o>t some time after the labour itself is past, and which make 
some addition to db^ exchangeable value of those objects. 
But labour itself, which is cukiply a movement or exertion 
<tf the human body and faculties, cannot be accumulated or 
t^tanled in existence one moment beyond that in which die 
(txet^tm is made. All labour perishes in tiie very instant 
df its p^ormiuiCe ; but the objects on which labour is be- 
stowed may be preserved, and its effects be made to enduK 
fer a longer or shorter period in the forms and modificataons 
which it impresses up(m them. 

Thus, when a house is bmlt, t^ labour employed pasaea 
into non-existence as the work proceeds, and wlien the 
building is completed the labour exists no more ; but' its 
effects continue to enst in the fabric it has raised, fixed and 
realiated in the new form it has given to the stones and oAer 
Materials of which the structure is composed, and whidi 



. * When we use the word labour, we dwtys of course mean .human 
labour ; for the labour of other animals belongs to the head <^ capita, 
—as do Hkewise the animals thesnehres^ faowerer employed by nam 
linrlbfipiifp^ta. 
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may endure for many years, and sometimes for many gene^ 
rations. 

When labour is employed in sowing and tilling the ground; 
its effects appear in due time in the crop which follows ; hut 
the labour itself remains not in existence one moment bo* 
yond that in which it was performed. 

When labour is employed in fabricating a web, or in 
faahioning a coat or a shirt, it Btill becomes extinct the very 
moment succeeding to that which gave it birth ; but it also 
still leaves behind it effects which are more or less perma> 
nent and perceptible, in the new forms and properties with 
which it invests the cotton, or wmil, or Jla!c, or other mat&- 
haIb on which it is bestowed. Those materials have all them- 
selres been procured by means of labour, or of labour and 
capital, either immediately from the earth, or from the ani- 
mals the earth sustains ; and these and all other materials 
are formed and prepared in the same manner into commo- 
dities fit for use, by means of many capitals (necessarily ac- 
cumulated by saving and privation) as well as by many 
efforts and operations of labour and painful industry, — every 
one of which, while it gives a new form or modification to the 
material substance, increases its value, and brings it still 
nearer, through every step of the process, to the end and ob- 
ject aimed at, until it issues at length in a perfect production 
fit for human use, — and thus it is that wealth is produced. 

It is perfectly true, as has been remarked by M. Say 
and others, that in this process of production there is no 
creation of matter. But there is a modification of it ; and 
always either a change and new arrangement of particles and 
of parts, or a new form, or new position, given to the mass ; 
and there is generally an augmentation or diminution of the 
quantity under operation, though not certainly of matter in 
the universe. But there is a creation of modes and forms. 



I 



the umverse. But there is a creation of modes and forms, i 

^^^ though not of matter. Nothing indeed can be more certain ^^B 
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•r andoubted, than that matter can neither be created not 
annihilated by man ; but its forma may he varied by him, 
and pordons of it under his hands may be vatied in quantity, 
•—increased or diminished. 

Still in every variation of quantity which any portion of 

natter under the hands of the workman is made to undergo, 

iriiateyer is added to it or abstracted from it, is all taken 

.fitnn or given back to the ultimate receptacle of all organiiB- 

I ti and all fxctitioua forma — the boundless and all-contain- 

I ing " ocean of matter,'" The parings of a shoe, or refiiee 

I materials of a manufactory, are thrown all back to augment 

I the source whence they were at first derived ; and even the 

' perfect products themselves, after being used and worn till 

diey are no longer serviceable for their temporary purpose, 

are returned to the dunghill, and equally consigned to the 

■ame common destiny. By decomposition, the diiferent 

i particles of which they consist are set free, and either eater 

I immediatdy into new combinations fit for human use^ or 

I £y to ai^^ent the vast and ilUmitable leiervoirs of then 

1 homogeneous and kindred substances. 

f The particles which compose the present crop existed all, 

L it is probable, in the earth, and in the atmosphere or heavens, 

I before they took the present form of wheat, oats, 5cc. It Is 

I merely a change of combination or position they have under- 

[ gene ; to the effecting of which (if wc consider narrowly) the 

industry of man has been but in a small degree subaervient. 

I He threw the seed into the ground perhi^s, and prepared 

its bed, but nature did all the mysterious work of caasing 

it to grow and to produce, " some thirty, some sixty, and 

I iome an hundred fold." In the gathering of the fruits of 

I the earth, and in the preparing and disposing of tlwm for 

I DBe, the effects of human labour sre more distinctly seen ; 

I BtiQ, however, it does nothing but move, form, new-model, 

■ uid arrange, those material products which nature bestowg. 

Labour creates them not ; although it must be confessed. 
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that in producing wealth it varies and determines th^ 
modes of existence. Yet still labour is an indispensable 
ingredient in the production or procuration even of the fruits 
of the earth, and of the matter of wealth, or what is called 
rvde or raw produce generally ; which cannot be obt^ned 
without it, at least in any considerable quantity, or in such 
abuitdance as to supply liberally the wants and necessities 
of human existence, — scarcely even those of a single savagls " 
or family in the state of nature, and far less of a numeroua 
people in the civilized state. 



SECTION II. 



THE HATTEB AVS FOBMS 



' WEALTH EEVIEWED. 



Hating thus briefly explained the meaning of the tentf I 
'production, and unfolded t!ie nature of wealth in its elfel 1 
inents, I shall now proceed to consider the whole wealth im I 
a country in the mass, as it is found to exist in an extensiTS ] 
drilized and opulent community, by a summary statement | 
or review of the principal objects or items of which it c 



This, it is hoped, wiD serve to confirm our foregoing rea- i 
sonings, as well as to elucidate those wliich are to followi I 
It will also serve to assist the student in endeavouring ^ | 
acquire a distinct and definite conception of the aggregaw I 
quantity of vendible property at any time existing within i I 
country ; what that aggregate entirely and exclusively con* | 
sists of; and the comparative amount of its different partstt". 

It is not our object, it may be observed here, to inquire L 
into the actual state of wealth at any particular time or M'M 
any one country, but to present the reader with a genem J 
sketch or outline of its principal features, or of those objectt 
it will always be found to consist of at all times and in all 
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couBtiies, wherever it has increftsed to any eonsiderftUe 
DAagnitude. 

In this statement, also, it is to be observed, that we pay 
na attention to classification as regards the employment of 
wealth, but endeavour to take a general and comprdaasive 
view of it in the most natural order. Having done this^ we 
shall in the following chapter apply ourselves to classify and 
analyze it in reference to its various uses and employme&t|i» 

Tlie following then I would set down as a general 



SVMICABY OF WEALTK. 

The wealth of a coimtry, or of any separate portion of man<r 
kind or community, consists, in the first place, of the country 
itself, that is, of the land or territory possessed by them^ 
and all that is naturally borne upon its surface, or contained 
HI its bowels within the reach of man ; or in the waters and 
other elements bordering upon it, or enclosed within iM 
boundaries; which form and comprise the first great division, 
oir items of wealth, and the subject upon which the art and 
industry and labour of mankind fall to be exerted, in otd^ 
to produce every other article of wealth besides. This h^ 
includes mines, the natural productions of the land and of 
the waters, fisheries, com, and cattle, except in so far as aay 
of these inferior items are improved or augmented by Ji«. 
man industry, art, or labour. 

Secondly, in connexion with the land must be stated as # 
part of wealth, those improvements made upon it, which 
dther fadHtate and abridge, or render more efiective th^ 
operations of agriculture, as enclosures, drains, and all me-> 
Boratibns of the soQ, the efiect of Cxij^^e and human labour^ 
which make its produce permanently more abundant, or mor« 
easily obtained. 

Thirdly, I enumerate, as having an ine^j^arjil^le connexr 



ion with the land, the houses, and other immoveaUe struo- 
tures built or formed upon it for the use of mm^ whether 
they be calculated for accommodation and e^njoyment merely, 
or fca business and production; as roads, canals, harbours, 
docks, water.works, or arcs for waters-wheels, danv-he^ds, &c, ;, 
sdl houses c^ every description, as dwelling-houses, public 
buildings for national or for local purposes, churches, cha* 
pels, theatres, arsenals, and aH worics and buildings neces- 
sary for manufactories, as founderies, potteries, glass-ii^ovks, 
salt-works, coal-works or mines, corn-mills, cotton-mills, &c. ; 
or for mercantile purposes, as warehouses, granaries, &c. ; 
or for agricultural purposes, as boms, storehouses, &c. 
These, it may be observed, and the two foregoing classes of 
wealth, except the natural productions of the land and watwi^ 
are all Jiwed property ^ stock or capital immoveable and m-^ 
separable from the land or territory. 

Fourthly, I shall state, as a distinct portioinof wealthy aU 
useful machines and engines, or instruments of trade, to. 
gether with all implements and utensils of every descriptio^iy 
and for whatever purpose wanted or used, as water-wheels, 
steam-engines, cranes, wind-mills^ thrashing-mills, ploughs, 
weaving-looms, washing-mills, beetling^ei^bcies, fulling-mills^ 
{mper-mills, printing-presses, types, anvils, hammers,'plane69 
saws, augers, axes, tools ; as afeo tables, chairs, beds, po« 
kers, tongs, fire-irons^ pots and pans. These, again» we 
observe, are all moveable property^ except, perhaps, water-» 
wheels,* which cannot, in general, be taken down and re« 
moved without almost their entke destruction, or at least 
without such expense, injury, and diminution of value, as 
would amount to the resolution of them into the oiiginal 
materials ; that is, into the value of the wood and iron where* 
fji they ware made, ov iqI such parts of those mat^iids as 
should remain applicaUe to any new purpose. 

* A singular exception perhaps it may be thought 
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Fifthly and lastly, I state generally, that wealth consists 
of the productions of agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, that is, of rude produce and wrought goods, whether 
adapted for the purposes of trade or for immediate use or 
enjo3rment ; as com, cattle, sugar, wine, tobacco, coffee, tea, 
beef, bread, meal, flour, wool, cotton, silk, leather, cloth, 
household furniture, musical instruments, paintings, maps, 
books, wood, iron, silver, gold, pots and pans ; money, goods, 
wares, and merchandises of all sorts ; ships, carrii^es, wag- 
gons, carts, and coaches. These also, it is evident, are all 
moveMe property. 

The foregoing and all other material objects, the produce 
of every art and occupation, which require labour or indus- 
try to collect, arrange, fashion, and form, or to fit and pre- 
pare them for the use, accommodation, or enjoyment of man, 
compose the wealth and capital or stock of a' country. 
These are all vendible property ; and they are all of that 
limited quality that law and force are necessarily required 
to secure them to the possessors or proprietors. And if we 
\1erulini2e the whole, and try every article, we shall find that 
dl* wealth oomes either immediately from the land, or &om 
the hands of productive labour ; and that capital (together 
%ith all the benefits which it will be shown in the sequel to 
confer upon mankind) owes its existence entirely to human 
'providence, foresight, and parsimony. All wealth therefore 
is wholly derived from the united powers of nature and 
human industry assisted by capital, shortly expressed by the 
terms land and labour. The elements and matter of wealth 
esist in the earth and in the heavens. ; human labour is ne- 
cessary to coEect, fashion, and dispose them for the use of 
man. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ANALYSIS AND CLASSIFICATION OF WEALTH IN B£FSa« 
BNCE TO ITS DIFFERENT USES AND EMPLOYMENTS. 

Although all wealth is employed either productiyely or 
unjHroductiTely ; that is, either, first, in supplying and grati- 
fying the wants and desires of mankind, without any odier 
return than the support of their bodies and enjoyment of 
their live^r ; or, secondly, in supplying and gratifying the 
jsame wants and desires, accompanied with the production^ . 
or return of a quantity of new wealth, greater or less, or 
equal to that which is consumed ; yet a small examination 
will be sufficient to convince us that it cannot be divided into 
two ample sorts, or be classed entirely and distinctly under 
the two different heads of productive and unproductive. 

It is .true^ there are ^ great many items of wealth which 
can only be employed productively, as a plough, a weaving- 
loom^ &c* ; and others which caxi only be employed unpro- 
ductively, as a piano*forte, a sideboard, &c. ; but there is « 
third sort, and great amount of wealth, which can be employ-* 
ed either the one way or the other, as com, cloth, &c. accord- 
ing to the employment of the persons whom it maintains. 

All wealth consists of objects either immediately applio- 
able to the satisfaction of the wants and desires of mankind, 
as bread, wine, cloth, houses, household furniture, musical 
ilistrumei^ts, paiiituigs, in^ps, books, &C.9 ox of such as assist 
in producing them, as a plough, a wine-press, a weaving- 
loom, a printing-press, axes, planes, saws, and other tools, 
&c. The first sort may be distinguished when occasion re- 
quires, as wecilth immediately consumable ; the second as 
wealth not immediately consumable. T^e latter sort, or 
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.wealth not immediately consumable, can be employed only 
m oneway, and that is productively. Of the fonner sort^ 
xft wealth immediately consumable, a part can be employed 
only in one way, and that is unproductively, as instruments 
of music,^paintmgs, maps, books, &c. ; but another, and by 
far the greatest part, may be employed either productively 
or unproductively^ as bread, doth, &c. according to the em- 
ployment of the persons who consume it. For as wealth 
immediately consiunable, or food, clothing, and shelter of 
some, sort or otber^ is necessary to the support of our bodi^ 
and to our very existence, and as human labour is absi^ 
lulely. necessary, in a greater or less degree, to the production 
offivery article of wealth, that which is employed in maki* 
taiiuiig productive labourers is alone productive of new 
wealth; while that which is employed in maintaining every 
otbex description of persons is not followed by any such re* 
suit; This poxt of wealth, therefore, is productive Gt unpro> 
ductive according to the way in which it is employed, or t(^ 
the description of persons whom it maintains. 

^ There is one sort of labour/' says Dr Smithy '' which adds 
to die value of the subject upon which it is bestowed ; ther0 
is another which has no such e£Fect. The former, as it pro* 
]a^..^, maybe died productive; the Utter, unp«. 
ductive.labour. Thus the labour of a manufacturer, adds g^ 
nerally to the value of the materials which he works upon^ 
that of Ms own maintenance and of his master's profit. The 
labour of a menial servant, on the contrary, adds to the value 
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* It may perh^ be thought that musical instrumenU and even 
household furailure, when they are employed by teachers or boarding* 
house-keepers for hire, and the gaining of a livelihood, are employed 
productively ; but it is to be recollected that no new wealth is ever 
produced in this way, and that that which supports both the teachers 
and taught must be drawn ultimately from some productive source* 
Vide Dr Smith on this subject, W. of N. b. iL c. 1. vol. i. p. 441, 
Buehanan*! edition. . 



^;^citWitf« Jhtn^sk iba mtm^fiiotuivr faai Ins vagcs jdvui. 
9^ to turn bjr his ii»asto> ba ia reality cqb%b bim oo 4Kq^tnii»^ 
ibe valu^ of tboae wag^s being generally restored, iqg^dier 
with a profit, in the improved value of the subject upoa -which 
*lus labour is bestowed. But the maintenance of a menial 
servant never is restored. A man grows rich by employing 
'a niultitude of manufacturers ; he grows poor by maintaining 
'a multitude of menial servants. The labour of the latter^ 
liowever^ has its value^ and deserves its reward as well as that 
i- ^ die ^Mrmer. But the labour of the manufkcturer fixes and 
' Kt'iTMdifles itoelf In some particular subject or vendible xsomino- 
•dity, which lasts for some time at least after that laboffr is 
, jfMSt. It ifkf m it w«re, a certain quantity of labour sl0<!iEed 
, . ^4^ f tered vp> l}o he euo^loyed^ if necessary^ upon some other 
^0«;casipn. Jhat.svibjeety or, what is the same tbiog, the price 
.p[ that subject^ can afterwards, if necessary, put iat^ mpfion 
a quantity of labour equal to that which had originally pr(^ 
duced it. The labour of the menial servant^ on the contisary^ 
does not fi^ or realize itself in any particular subject or veQ* 
dibte commodity. His services generally perish in the very 
' instant of their performance^ and seldom leave any trace of 
'i4l%ie t>ehind them> for which an equal quantity of service 
• 'Wold afterwards be procured.*^ 

To return to our imalysis «md classification, and to T>e as 
,'dbtinct as possible upon this subject, wealth, with regard to 
its uses and employments, must be classed under three di£. 
ferent heads ; namely, first, that which is necessarily pro- 
ductive ; second, that which is uecessarily unproductive ; 
and, third, that which may be either the one or the other, 
according to the way in which it is employed. 

I. If we cast our eyes backwards upon the various hems 
or sorts of wealth described and enumerated in the state- 
ment or summary contained in the preceding chapter, it 



. * WeaUh of NatioQs^ book ii« chap. 3. See the snl^ect of psoduc* 
tivc and unproductive labour treated more fully iu the uejut chapter. 
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1^ beappaM&t ihal some of them ast calailated fbr iknnie. 
dkile UflC) consoBsption, or eigoym^it ; that is, lor the sa- 
tuifiw^dim of the immediate, natural, and necessary wants or 
desres of mankind,— «s bread, vine, &c., while others are 
calculated m^ely to assist in produdbag such articles, and 
cannot themsdves be conyerted to any: such immediate pur- 
pose of c^i8umption,-"--«s a plough, a wine-press, &c. Of 
this last-mentioned sort, or wealth which cannot be ap]^ed 
^./H^y purpose of immediate enjoyment, but must neceasa- 
|j)y b^ apij^ed to produetiye purposes, is the land, and the 
^etiorationfii made upon ity— «■ enclosmres, drains, &c., 
toads, eanalfi, barbouis, docks, watei^works, or arcs fer wa- 
ler^wiieela, dam-heads, and all works and buildings Jketetmtaj 
&r every different manufacture or medianic art, — as blast- 
furnaces in founderies, kilns in potteries and glass-works, 
imd all structures of a dmilar kind, which cannot be applied 
to the {nunediate satis&ction of our naturial wants, or con- 
verted to any other use or purpose but that for which they 
wer^ or^inally and expressly designed. These must be con- 
sidered al^getber or chiefly as productive wealth. Of this 
sort likewise may be reckoned steam-engines, cranes, water- 
3fh^els» yindmilTn, tbrashing^machines, ships, &e., and ge- 
nerally all those items of wealth which are subservient to 
production, and cannot be applied without very great loss 
and depreciation to any other purpose. 

It is true, the proprietor of a piece of land, or <^ a ship, 

QX of a steam-^Agine, or of a pottay or a glass-work, or of a 

share in a canal, road, &c., may sell any of these properties, 

and apply the proceeds to the purpose a£ immediate oon^ 

.sumption or enjoyment, or to any other purpose he pleases ; 

that is, he con exchange any of these properties for money, 

.which he can emjdoy in any way he jdeases. He may 

either set labourers to woik in some other department of 

pfoctective industry; in which case his stock, if applied 

with eomnum jodigment and common fcMrtune, will return to 
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)iimiifter,3 x^eitain lapse <xf time widi 6ome augmentatiaii $ 
namely, with the ordinary profit and wages, or remuneratioii 
for his trouble and risk in so employing it ; or he may lay 
out the money wholly in procuring immediate enjoyment ; 
m, for example, in treats and amusements, — in eating and 
drinking a;nd making merry ; in' which case it will not re^ 
iium to him again, nor wiU the articles consumed be re- 
placed by any certain or equal quantity of new wealth, but 
will be destroyed and annihilated as wealth altogether. 
J3ut the canal, road, &c., the share of which tjiis ;(>ersofi 
S0I49 will not be in the smallest degree affected, altered, or 
injured by such disposal. Not a stcme of their fabrics will 
be moved ; but they will continue, as before, to be applied 
to their destined purposes just as if no such transfer had 
happened. 

There are some portions of wealth, therefore, which must 
always be employed in the work of production, so long as 
they continue to retain the character of wealth ; and, in re- 
j^ard to those just mentioned, that will be until they either 
go into decay or disrepair themsdves, or until the decay of 
the country, or of trade in the place where they are situated, 
and on which their employment or utihty depends. Ma- 
chines, whilst a 4emand subsists for the articles they are 
calculated to produce, must be so employed; — a canal, a 
dock, a harbour, must be so employed, and can only cease 
to be productive wealth in consequence of the decay of the 
country, or of trade in the place where they happen to be 
situated, and which no longer requires or can maintain such 
expensive items or means of production. 

It is also true, that some of those items of wealth here 
set down as mainly and necessarily productive, may, to a 
limited extent, or in a constrained sense, be applied to im> 
mediate consumption or enjoyment ;^-as a walk for recrea- 
tion may be taken in the fields, or iipon a road ; which last, 
as w^lL as a.canal, may be used for the ti^msport of a pletl- 
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jsure^pirty ; and the steam-engine, whidi was heretofore ex^^ 
dusiTely confined to productive purposes, is now exten^ 
jsiyely implied to navigation,— a very considerable part of 
which is devoted to {deasure or amusement. Yet still their 
utility or productive capacity continues to constitute the 
chief end and purpose of this class of objects ; — ^that of a 
Toad or canal to facilitate business and the transport of goods 
or commodities, and that of a steam-engine to propel ma* 
ohinery employed to increase the productive powers of la« 
bour ; and, generally speaking, therefore, they must be al- 
lowed to derive their character from this predominant quii^ 
lity, and must be set down as stock or capital essentially 
productive. 

There are other items of wealth which are also strictly 
productive, but which may be converted, though but par^ 
tially, and not widiout considerable loss and reduction of 
value, into purposes of mere enjo3rment and consumption* 
Such are cotton-mills, corn-mills, granaries, work-shops, &c., 
which might be converted into dwelling-houses, churches, 
theatres, &c. (which are objects of barren consumption) ; 
but to a very limited extent, and evidently not without con^ 
jBidetable expense and a very material sacrifice of value. 
For although a granary or an extensive work-shop, &c.y 
might, at a certain expense and sacrifice of capital, be con* 
verted into dwelling-houses, or even into a church or a 
theatre, yet this could not be done in many instances, or to 
any considerable extent, because granaries and work-shops 
must be had, as well as dwelling-houses, churches, and 
theatres, in proportion to the business and population to be 
4iccommodated ; while it is evident the original destination 
of granaries, work-shops, &c., could not be changed to any 
considerable extent in a country requiring an additional num- 
ber of dwelling-houses, or even in one which barely kept up 
a fixed and stationary number. This is evident, because the 
demand for dwelling-houfies cannot increase or continue the 
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same without the increase or continuance of the general 
wealth and population of the country, and then the demand 
for granaries, work-shops, &c., must increase or remain un- 
diminished at the same time ; and whilst the one class of 
buildings receives an addition to its number, or continues 
undiminished, so n^ust the other. It is evident, therefore^ 
diat the buildings of either description could not be con- 
verted to the contrary purposes mentioned to any extent of 
consequence; as, likewise, it is plain, that in every ad^ 
▼anced country there must always be a very great amount 
of 'wealth, stock, or capital, invested in productive build- 
ings, or houses, which cannot be converted from their pro- 
per use to purposes of consumption and enjoyment; bmt 
must continue to be applied to productive purposes, . and 
to retain the character of productive wealth imtil their 
own decay, or until the decay of the trade, population, and 
general wealth of the country or place where they are situ- 
ated. 

II. Again, there are other articles which are altogether 
confined to enjo3rment, and cannot.be applied at all to pro- 
ductive purposes. Such are instruments of music, paint- 
ings, maps, books, &c. Those things can only serve for 
pleasure and amusement, or for instruction ; and, however 
much they may contribute to increase production indirectly, 
by improving the capacity and skill of the producer, as well 
as by rewarding and stimulating his exertions, they cannot 
be accoimted productive wealth. They may be the most 
excellent things in the whole circle of nature or catalogue of 
wealth, but they cannot be applied directly to the work of 
produition. These articles, indeed, being vendible commo- 
dities, may be sold, and the proceeds appKed to productive 
•purposes, but the artides themselves never can, but must 
«till be applied to their proper and unalterable uses, and 
mxiat continue unchangeably to amuse, delight, and instruct 
iMokind^ into whatever hands they may fall. 
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All faoiisebold ftmdture is strictly miprodUctiYe weslAy 
aad paroperly belongs to this class, which cannot be convarted 
to any other purpose than that of consumptiim or eaJoymeBl ; 
"^'-as tables, chairs, beds, sideboards, china, stoneware, crya* 
tal, &c. Other household articles, indeed,-— as those form-* 
ed of the m^als, — may, some with a greats, some with a 
lass sacrifice of value, be converted and apjdied to produc- 
tive purposes ;-— as, for instance, pots wai pans might be 
Soiled into* other useful articles, and pokers and spita 
might, with perhaps still less loss, be made into najils. Yet 
a slight consideraticm will be sufficient to demonstrate that 
this could only be done to a very limited extent; because 
pots mid pans, and pokers, &c., must be had to serve their 
purposes as well as nails, or any other articles of wealth 
into whidi those utensils could be converted ; the oi^ sort 
being wanted as well as the other, in proportion to the ex- 
tent, wealdi, and population of a country. 

III. The third and last sort o£ wealth is that which may 
be aj^Ued xndiiFerently either to productive or unproductive 
purposes, and consists of all articles or goods which are im- 
mediately consumaUe, or such as are necessary to the sub^ 
sistence of l^e labourer or of mankind, whose industry may 
be applied dther productively or unproductively. Such ase 
com, cloth, houses, &c., which may be employed either the 
one way or the other. 

For example : — ^Any perscm having the command of a 
quantity of com, cloth, and other articles necessary to ibto 
subsistence of the labourer, equal, suppose, to the mainte- 
nance of a hundred or a thousand men for a year, or any 
other given amount, m'ay employ it in either of the two di£^ 
fetent ways following : — 

First, he may employ it in any of the three general de^ 
partments of productive industry, — i^riculture, manufiiC' 
tuxes, or commerce ; that is to say, he may em^k^ it mt 
raising or producing, com, doth, or other vendible ocmamo^ 
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dities, by setting labourers to work in any of those depart- 
ments ; in which case, as the corn, cloth, 8z;c., the subsist*' 
^nce of the labourer, disappears, other wealth, com, doth^ 
&c., will arise under their hands, and if their labour has 
been directed and applied with ordinary skill and judgment^ 
and with ordinary good fortune, the quantity of wealth pro« 
duced will exceed the original quantity which has been con*^ 
sumed^ and replace the capital expended, with the addition 
of the ordinary profit of stock in such employments ;— -that 
13, the ordinary remuneration or reward to the proprietor for 
the trouble and risk he subjects himself to in that particular 
application and employment of his labour and stock. Se-^ 
condly, the person having possession of such stock or ca{Hi» 
tal may use it in keeping hounds and hunting-horses, aa^ 
grooms, and menial servants^ or other unproductive labour^ 
ers ; or he may give it away for nothing to persons who da 
not labour at all ; in which case, as the com, cloth, &c^ 
the subsistence of the hounds and horses, and of the unpro- 
ductive labourers, or of the non-labourers, disappears, na 
new wealth will arise therefrom, nor will the original capital^ 
be replaced by such expenditure and consumption, whichu 
must be supplied, if repeated, from some other source alto* 
gether independent of such application of stock, whereby the 
whole is spent and annihilated as wealth, without any retuni 
or reproduction of property equivalent thereto. 

In the first of these two cases, goods of equal or greater 
value arise from the consumption of goods abeady in exists* 
ence; in the second, such consumption is not followed by 
any return of equivalent goods ; and as in both cases wealth 
or vendible commodities are equally consumed, viz. the sub* 
sistence of the labourer, or non-labourer, and are reproduced. 
m the one case and not in the other, it is apparent that diis 
sort of wealth becomes productive or unproductive according 
to the way in which it ia employed ; in other words, accord-* 
ing as it is expended in maintaining persons who are .occu<4 
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l^iedm the one or in the other of the difierent ways' de* 
tcnbed. 

It depends, therefore, entirely and exclusively on the way 
in which this sort of wealth is employed whether it be pro^ 
fhictiveor unproductive, and whether an equal, or a greater, 
or a less quantity of wealth, or no wealth at all, arise from 
its consumption. And hence it follows^ that wealth in ge- 
neral cannot be distinctly classed and confined to the two 
flbuple sorts or species of productive and unproductive ; so 
▼ery considerable a portion of it,-^namely, almost all that 
IB immediately consumable,-*-being applicable both ways, and 
taking the character of productive or unproductive, not from 
say modifications under which it exists, or from any quali- 
ties inherent in or constantly attending it, but simply froih 
the way in which it is employed ;— that character depend- 
ing entirely on the employment of the persons or labourers 
which this species of wealth is expended in maintaining. 
' And this conclusion leads directly to the consideration of 
the much-controverted question of productive or unproduc- 
tive labour, — a subject which I shall endeavour fully to dis- 
cuss in the two next chapters. 

It has been already noticed (pp. 26, 27,) that among those 
items of wealth which belong generally to the class of pro- 
ductive, there are some which may, to a limited extent, be 
ctpplied to unproductive purposes ; — as a canal and a steam- 
• boat may be employed to convey a pleasure-party, and a 
walk for pleasure may be taken in the fields (which are the 
land) or upon a road. — It has been shown, in like manner, 
(pp. 27, 28,) that there are items of wealth which general- 
ly belong to the class of unproductive, which may also, in 
a limited degree, be turned to productive uses; — as a 
dwellmg-house may be converted into a work-shop, granary, 
or the like ; and we have eiqplained the causes which control 
imd restrain the application of those items to any consider. 
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able extent, the one waj or the other, cantnury to thcur 
ginal and proper destination. But it may not be whoQj^ 
Ufleless or unnecessary t» add, that, in a certaia constrained 
s^ise, all wealth may be applied, at the pleasure of the pernio 
seflBor or propriiBtor, either- to ptsodvctiFe or unpnidactffit 
purposes ; as, for instance,, a canal^ idiich is chiefly med in 
a productive way, may not onlyy as already mao^tiousd^ hm 
applied to the unproductaye pinrpose of transpottia^ a pknu 
sure-party, but it may be api^ed produetiTdiy in » wagr 
quite distinct from that of its ordiinary and pro^ naa^ 
should the decay of a counitiy or <^ trade render it mol—i 
for the purpose o£ navigation ;— -aar the sUaiea which confiai 
its banks, or those of its locks or aqueducts, might be taktni 
to build a house or a biidge ; and, under similar dscmia 
stances, a road H^ht be turned to tillage ; and this mi^^ 
be called apfd^yii^ the canal and road to productiTe povi 
poses. On the other hand, sideboards and tdbles, paints 
ings, maps, books, &c., which are strictly unproductiy« 
wealth, might be em{doyed: i» keep up the fire of a steam* 
engine, o!r other ftimace used in a productiye way, as dm 
numerous volumes of the AlexMidrian lifarary actaally wet9 
employed to heat the baths ; and this might be called ap. 
plying those articles produetively. But I bdieve every 
reader will readily allow that such a coBstruction or straimd 
application of terms as to eaU sudi a use of those artides s 
productive one, would be altc^^ether extravagant $snd inaib 
missible. Nor could any cavil or objection founded on snell 
a forced construction and use of language be considered m 
an obstacle, or be allowed tD stand in the way of a moet 
perfect classification of the di^rent kinds of wealth thanwf 
have been able, consistently with truth, to esdiibit. And 
this much, at least, the reader must have seen, that it is not 
on account of such obstacles that we cannot divide Ait 
whole mass of wealth into the two simjde kkids of productive 
and unproductive. It is because so great a pro]K>rtion of it 
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a be Applied as we have xhuwD, dther the one way t>r the 
[ «theT, that this distinction holds not iinivcrKally, and cannot 
Ik so laid down. It is sufficient for us to have endeavoured 
tD found our analysis upon the diftereiit properties and cli»- 
liiif^uiBhing characteristics which really belong to the difl^- 
sit sorts of wealth, without pretending or attempting a more 
I flkact or laore perfect and simple elassiti cation of them than 
tile things themselves will really allow. 

But although we cannot lay down an unqualilied and 
universsl distinction on this subject, still the analysis we 
have attempted is not to be considered as useless or unpni- 
fiCable, Nor will our attention be found to have been use- 
kesly or unprofitably employed upon it. A very great pro- 
portion of the general mass of wealth falls distinctly to be 
dassed under the two simple heads of productive and un- 
productive ; and we have learned, at least, in the course of 
tnir investigations, what portions or items can and what can- 
not be BO classed. We have, besides, it is to be hoped, 
gotten to the bottom of our subject, and gained a more pcr- 
fitct knowledge of the different uses and employments of 
wealth than we could have acquired otherwise, as well as » 
Bore perfect view of the distinguishing characters of its dif- 
ftxent items, and a cue to refer every distinct sort to its 
Jnoper place in our conception of the whole. 

We may observe, then, as the result of our inquiries 
bere, that there are /(U«t ditferent circurastanoes attending 
wealth, or accidents affecting it, relatively to its different 
uses and employments, which belong to and characteii^e its 
various parts and items, with a greater or less degree of dis- 
iHictncss. 
I I, First, we have seen {p. 25) that among the various items 
flf wealth there are some which must be applied altogether 
5nd invariably to productive purposes, so long as they re- 
tain the character of wealth themselves, — as ploughs, wine- 
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presses, water-wheels, steam-engines, weaving-looms, and 
the like. 

Secondly, we have seen ^. 28) that there are other items 
which can only be applied to unproductive purposes, — as 
instruments of mudc, paintings, maps, books, and things 
of the like nature. 

Thirdly, there is another sort of wealth or items wUdti 
approach to the character of the first, but which may, in a 
certain d^ree and to a limited extent, be applied as the 
second, — as the buildings of cotton-mills, conm^ls, &»{{) 
which might be partially converted into dwellmg*<housss. 
(See pp. 27, 28.) 

Fourthly, there is a sort aij^roaching to the diaraeter of 
the second, but which may be partially converted to the 
purposes of the first,-*-*as pots, and pans, and pokers, which 
might be manufactured into nails, &c. (See p. 39.) 

Fifthly and lastly, there is a sort of wealth or items whioii 
may be applied indiffisrently either as the first or second^ 
that is, equally to productive and to improductive pui^Kises^ 
and to an indefinite extent in either way,— as com, doth^ 
&c., (see p. 29}) — ^there being no impediment to the applicftK 
tion or employment of the whole of this sort of wealth ia^ 
pure unproductive consumption or enjoyment, except thsft 
which arises from the private interests of the possessors 0^ 
capital, which teaches, them to reflect, that if those items, or 
their individual portions of them, should be so consumed^ 
they must be reduced to the condition of labourers, or, if 
incapable of labour, to that of a total dependence or destitiv 
tion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
OF PftODtJCTIVB AND UNPBODUCTlVE LABOUR. 

Pkoductive labour is that which is directly employed in 
the production of wealth or vendible property, and of which 
the effects remain apparent after the labour itself is past, 
fixed and vealiaed in some material object or commodity. 
Sdcfa are the labours of the husbandman, the manufacturer, 
and the merchant, and of aQ whose industry is necessary in 
the processes of pi^uction, as the term has been explained 
in' the foregoing chapters. Not only those whose industry 
is (Confined to mere manual labour, but those also who are 
employed in superintending and directing that labour ;-- 
not only the ploughman and gatherer-in of t}ie harvest, bujt 
the master-former also, who orders their work, and directs 
and superintends the employment of a stock dr capital either 
of his own or some other person^s in the business of agricul- 
isart ;-rHi(H only the shopmen and porters ot the merchant, 
bbt the merchant himself, with his clerks and assistants' 
who are equally necessary to the conducting of his business 
with those who are occupied in the moving or transporting 
of hi» goods from one place to another, — as carters, porters, 
sailors, &c. ; and, in one word, all are productive labourers 
whose industry is useful, necessary, or ieulvantageous, in 
every office and department of the processes of production. 
Unproductive labour is that which is employed, not in 
the actual production of wealth, but in offices of another 
description, and of which the effi^ts commonly perish along 
with it, and are no longer visible after the labour itself is 
past, or, if permanent and visible, they are not communis 
cated to any object that can be turned to account in ihe 
way of sale, or voluntary exchange of equivalent values. 
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Sueh b the lubour of all the officers and admiBistrators e 
government and of the law, pubhc functionaries of every d 
Bcription, ministers of state, judges and officers of justice 
clergy, army and navy. Such also is the labour of meni 
servants, etage-pUyers, Sic, and generally of all whose e 
ertion or industry is not immediately subservient to t 
work of production, but is yet notwithstanding nt 
or usefully employed in ministering to our convenience < 
well-being ; or to our enjoyment in any way of our e 
of the goods which the other sort of labour has produced. 
It will be at once apparent to the reader, from these d 
Snitions, that unproductive labour is no less necessary t 
the existence and production of wealth (wherever it is to Ij 
found in any coneiderable quantity) than productive laboig 
And not only is it necessary to this end, but to others equi 
ly important ; — namely, to the security of persoTia i 
as property, to Uberty, and even to the very ejcistence u 
any extensive or civilized society. For it is by unproductive 
labour that a civilized people are protected in their persons 
as well as in their properties, and of course that the pro, 
ductive labourer is secured of the &uits of his industry, an(| 
allowed to piursue his occupation and objects unmolest£<|< 
It ig by uBproducUve labour that wealth is secured to 1 
individual possessors or proprietors thereof; that the foreibj 
transfer or violent invasion of it is prevented ; and that i 
eqiutable distribution is secured agreeably to the only jujA I 
mode according to which such distribution can take placeg I 
viz, by voluntary exchange, by treaty or compact. In shoil^ I 
without the constant vigilance and protecting agency of thw T 
class of labourers, rapine would stalk abroad over the lan^g I 
production would cease, and population fail ; industry wouIc( I 
be extinguished, and wealth annihilated, or reduced at lea^ 1 
siaA confined to nearly that small and unhought quantibjj ( 
which the earth spontaneously produces. ' 

On the other hand, it is by productive labour that wealtit' 
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L kr gathered together and accumulated, and that the unpro- 
Lloctive labourers as well ae the whole community are pro- 
l ^ed with subBigtence ; and as all men are conBumerS of 
[ Vealth, it is abundantly demonstrable, or rather I Rhould 

■ay, it ia self-evident, that if none were enga^d in the worlt 

(if production, the whole stock which is at any time in the 
r •Otld would be speedily exhausted, and. as in the other case, 
ffothing would remain after a short interval but that com- 

piratively email and inconsiderable quantity which the earth 
I Kithnut culture should continue gratuitously to afford. 

. ' Productive and unproductive labourers then we see are 
L' Both necessary, and equally necessary, to the existence rf" 
I iFealth as well as to the existence of society itself, and, 
t iSiere the government is well constituted, they arc all equal- 
r if employed in useful labour, — each in his proper sphere 
\ contributing his mite of industry to the necessary and mul- 
r'raarious business of the commonwealth. But it is not there- 
I, Ibre to be imagined that this is a useless or unnecessary dis- 
Enction. On the contrary, it is one of the most important 
I tad most necessary in the whole science of political econo- 
f ^y, and Ues indeed at the foundation of all utility in the 
I ilbjects and application of that science ; for, without an in- 
r%natc acquaintance with this distincdon, it ts not possible 
I jerfectly to comprehend the effects of an undue or unne- 
t fessary increase of the unproductive class, or clearly to per- 
L (eive the injustice and injury of appointing and maintaimng 
[• greater number in the department of government, than ia 
{• tequired to conduct public affairs in the best manner. 

The following brief analysis of unproductive labour will 
I lender this more apparent. 

Unproductive labour is of two sorts : — First, that which 
I n employed in the administration of public affairs ; and, 

Secondly, that which is required in domestic and other oc*- 

capations and professions by individuals in their private 

capacity. 
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PeraonH engaged in the first sort of unproductive Ubour 
are installed into their officer and appointments by a part of 
society acting for the whole. Those employed in the second 
are engaged to their work an»^ offices, or appointments, by 
every individual for himself, that is, by treaty and ^ree- 
ment, conducted, settled, and assented to by both the par- 
ties or persons concerned. A few persons appoint all the 
public tiinctjonaries, — the ministers of state, judges, officers 
of justice, army and navy, for the whole community ; but 
every individual engages his own servants, and determines 
for himself when he shall see a play or other amusement, 
and calls to his aid the advice and assistance of a physician 
or a lawyer when he sees fit. 

There is no danger therefore to be dreaded that the 
number of people employed in the second sort of unproduc- 
tive labour should become over-great or excessive, because 
it possesses a perfei^t principle of self-regulation and correc- 
tion. For the labourers in this sort being all eng^ed, and 
their w^es, salary, or fees, settled and determined by volun- 
tary consent fidly given, no one is obliged to employ or pay 
more of them than he pleases ; and if it happens that any 
body does engage or employ more than he can well afford at 
one lime, he must necessarily confine himself to the use of 
fewer at another. The numbers and employment therefore 
of this sort of unproductive labourers is entirely a matter of 
private prudence and economy ; and a superabundance of 
hands or applicants, in any class or profession in this depart- 
ment, is only felt as an inconvenience to those classes or ap- 
plicants themselves, but by no means to the rest of the com- 
raunitj', or the pubhc in general. The numbers and employ- 
ment of this sort of unproductive labourers, therefore, belongs 
not to legislative regulation or interference, nor demands the 
pubhc attention or solicitude, but may safely be left, and 
can only be safely confided, to the determination and direc- 
tion of private judgment and discretion. 
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: But it is not 06 with the fint sort of unproductive la- 
bourers above described. Here the regulating principle is 
moi perfect ; for the amount of saliury or remuneration^ as 
weU as the ^ipomtment of the labourers in this sort, being 
diBtainined by a part (and a very small part indeed) of the 
society acting for the whole, there is the greatest reason im- 
•Ifinable to dread that if the consent and suffrage of the 
general body, who sustain the charge of those appointments, 
he not required to control them, or if such consent or suff- 
ifge be very imperfectly or partially given or required, both 
tpo many will be employed, and they will be paid too much 
^ ,their labour. This indeed is a result as certain and coUf- 
fidendy to be expected as any that can be derived from ex- 
perience of the principles of human conduct. This depart- 
flourait therefore requires the utmost attention and vigilance 
of the public, — first, in framing with due care the original 
tides, or fundamental laws of government, according to which 
tbfiBe appointments and sufirages are to take place, and 
ji^arwards in watching and superintending their practical 
gperatkm.. 

It is almost unnecessary to remark, that there is no dan- 
ger to be apprehended of the numbers of the productive 
dass being increased too much, because in proportion to 
ibeir munbersy with equal skill in the arts c^ production, 
they will only have to labour so much the less, or enjoy the 
greater plenty. The greater their number, therefore, the 
better must it be for all those requiring their commodities ; 
that is, for themselves and every body else. 

It is obvious to remark, and has been noticed by Dr 
Smith in treating this subject, diat the most honourable as 
wdl as -the meanest offices and employments belong to the 
department of unproductive labour, — an observation that im- 
ports nothing farther than the recognition of a simple fact 
in the development jof science, and brings neither disgrace 
to the persons engaged in this, nor honour to those emjdey- 
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ei in the other. AU of them, as is likewise remarked by 
the Bamc great moraliBt, deserve their rewards, or wages, 
as well as the productive class ; provided always, I shoutd 
add, that they be not unnecessarily multipUed, so as ndli 
to have real duties to perform equivalent to thoee rewftiAr: 
which they receive as recompense. That this will ntlt 
he the case with regard to one distinct sort of the 
ductive labourers there is always a sufficient security, 
we have already shown, arising from the private interest df 
those who employ that sort ; and the same motives of 
vftte interest can be easily rendered available for the 
-purpose of security against any undue increase of the other 
sort of unproductive labourers, or those who are employed 
in a public capacity, by the simple espedicnt of extendii^ 
the right of suffrage or control over their appointments to 
those who bear the charges of their support and mainte- 
nance, — this principle of regulation, oi check, founded on the 
feeling of private interest, being the natural and obvious, 
SB it is the only efftctual ground of security and reliance 
against abuse or uijustice in all affairs between man and mm 
which fall to be regulated by political conaritutions 
of law. 

All those, then, who are employed in the necessary busineei 
of tile society we call labourers, whether they be engaged 
in the productive or unproductive departments of useful la- 
bour ; and both classes have been shown to be equally u8©- 
fiil and equally necessary.* The necessity of the one class 



* It wilt be obvious to the reader that both productive and impTO> I 
ductive labourers belong to " the induaCrioUH classes ;" aad, according I 
to our notions, aininister of state, a judge or lawyer, accountant) &^ I 
may be as industrious as well as useful as any productive labouier ■ 
whatever. I shall add here, that the general interest of all labouTa T 
en, productive and unproductive, is (he same in regard to pTeveotu^ , 
my grcfit or undue increaic of that portion of the unproductive clau 
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axiaefl fiNwa the Bcanty and inadequate proviaon, or means 
of subsistenoe and eigoyment, which the earth unasosted 
affi>ids, or what may be reckoned the imperfection of ez^ 
temal nature ; . the neceasity of the other ariaes from the 
imperfection of human nature itself, — ^from the violence of 
pa8si<m, which provokes to iiyustice, and the doudinesa of 
reason, which but feebly and inadequately supplies a remedy. 



which is employed in the admmistration of government^ becauaey as 
that portion is increased^ the productive class must be dfminidied to 
the same extent^ and must consequently work longer w harder Uian 
befbre t and so likewise must the unproductive clsss> by the principle 
«f iRliapetitioa» la aU those departBittta where that priiuii^ 
4oapct«to. 

Sir Walter Scott^ in an introductory discourse to one of his novels> 
has the following shrewd observations on the subject of productive 
and unproductive labour :— 

'*'Idosajrit,''tay»dirWalter^ •'hisj^te of Adam Smith and his 
MloMtrs, that a sueeessfhl awthor is a piodnetive kboarer^ and that 
his vsflBS OMMtitiite as cflSKlnal a part of the public wealth as that 
which is created by any other manufacture^ If a new commodity^ 
having an actually intrinsic and commercial value^ be the result of the 
operation> why are the author's bales of books to be esteemed a lem 
^ofltable part of the piddic stodc than tha goods of any other nuora- 
fitftursr?"— Fortunes of Nigel> Introdnetovy Epistle, pp. 93, 34. 

Now this doctrine of Sir Walter Soott agrees entirdy, it is |dafai, 
with tbat.whioh is advanced in this inipiiry, namely^ that all are j^ro- 
daetive labourers who are engaged directly in the production of wodth 
or vendible commodities, and an author, consequently, who produces a 
bodL thai wiU sefl, (to the booksellers or others) is necessarily, accordittg 
to our notions, a productive labourer. Nor are the doctrines of Smith, 
iriien esreftdly eiamfnad into, really diteent It is true indeed, that in 
OM ^aee Dr Smith says> that in the dass of miproduetive labourem 
*.* fiMMt be ranked men of letters of all kinds ;" but he had just befine 
stated as the criterion by which an unproductive labourer is distin* 
guished, that his kbour '^does not fix and resHie itself in any per* 
manentsnl](jfet or vendible commodity;" and it is to be secolUeted 
that in Dr Smith's tine, literary labours wera but rarely or very in- 
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Bui, Iieaides the two cIssseB of labourers deecribed in tlnl 
preceding chapter, and distinguished according to their di&t 
feient Goits of industry, there is a third class of persons tot 
be found in every civilized community who do not labour sti 
all, or need to labour, but are at liberty to pursue (solely) 
i£^ they please,) their own private pleasure and amusemeDfci 
This class consists of those persons who derive their revenim 
from their land or capital, and who may be considered ait 
, ^„___ . 1* 

adequately rewarded. But here, in the caae supposed by Sir Wallet ■ 
Scott, the libour of " the raan of letters" fixes and realizes itself aj^ 
the foctn of ft booh or manuscript, which proves to be vendible, 
cobsequeDtly brings the author, according to Dr Smith's own rul^^ 
within the description and denomination of a productive labourer. iH 
* Land, it will be said, is capital ; and so indeed it is in every coun^.^ 
try where wealth and population have increased to that degree that., 
it has become vendible properly ; but then it is capital of so distinct 
and peculiar a kind, and the revenue or reitt arising from it is rego^ 
lated or influenced in regard to tta increase and decrease by circuniii'^ 
Stances 80 very different and even opposite from those which Tegulat*^ 
and influence the increase and decrease of the revenue, or pn^t, aritJ I 
ingfrom other sorts of capital, that it becomes absolutely necessary to j# 
distinguish them in order to their being treated of, and always to give ' 
the land its appropriate name almoEt as of^n as we epeak of i(. 
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having been emapdpated or exempted .fix)m all oMigation-or 
necessity to labour by their own or their &ther'*8 industry 
and parsimony, or good fortune, which enabled them to 
amass, or to produce that capital or store of wealth, wbidi 
continues, if preserved fin>m dissipation, in all fiiture time, 
to be a source of revenue without requiring the performance 
of any labour on the part of its possessors, save that which 
is necessary to preserve it, or to invest and secure it in the 
best manner. 

This class must be .carefully distinguished from the la- 
bourers, productive and upproduptive. It is composed en- 
tirely of lofuUiolders and capittMsts ; and perhaps the 
latter appellatioii. might be used sinj^y (as .frequently it is 
used) to designate both. But it will be necessary to die* 
tmguish this class still fiirther, when occasion requires, by. the 
name of nonrlahowrera. Not that the individuals of this 
(4ass are precluded or debarred by their social condition. and 
just privileges £rom the exertion of their industry in any 
way. that they think fit; nor is .it intended to say that thegp 
are mimdly exempted from the general obligation incumbent 
upon all men to employ their time, their labour, ai|d their 
talents, in the best manner they are able, with a view to the 
production of the greatest sum of good, or, of human hap^ 
piaess, although it be left entirely to .their own jchoice and 
discretion to determine what they should do, or. in what 
manner they should contribute towards tibis end; neither 
is it meant to be insinuated that this order of men are more 
remiss in their duties or less strenuous in their labours and 
endeavours to contribute to the public happiness or prosper- 
ity than any other class of men whatsoever. All that is in- 
tex^ded by the term non-labourers, as applied to designate 
tins class, is merely to recognise their right and privil^^ 
and to distinguish them from those who must necesaarii^ 
labour ; for the only persons entitled to the privilege im- 
plied by this term are the proptietcHrai foS land and the pro- 
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prietora of capital. All others muBt labour; or, if they do 
not, and live, they muet either be supported by the free 
bounty of others, or maintain themselves by robbery, or by 
fraud or artifice of Bome sort or other. 

It is very far indeed from my intention to deny that the 
individuals of this class labour frequently as assiduously 
and as diligently as any other members of the community, 
though not always, it m\ist be confessed, in the walks of pro- 
fitable or self-interested industry. They oftener work for 
nothing than any other class ; and that this should be the 
case might very naturally be expected, because they are bet- 
ter able to do bo than the others, and many of them have no 
other object in the purBuit of which they choose to occupy 
themselves, or in which they so much delight, as in seeking 
how they may best promote the good of their neighbours or 
of their country. Still, however, whether they labour ot 
not, they are entitled to consume wealth to the extent of 
their income derived from land or capital ; or, even if they 
please, the whole amount and value of their land and capital 
itttelf. And by so much as they consume above what 
they produce by their labour, by so much are they non-Ia- 
bdurers. Their capital stands in the place of the labour of 
their hands, and may be conceived as labouring for them, 
as it assists the labourer in the work of production, and 
thereby creates a fund to ifhich no Islwurer or borrower of 
capital has any right, but which falls due to the proprietors 
of the capital as the proper inducement or reward for its 
preservation and increase. 

Probably there is not and never was in the world, any 
individual who was absolutely and altogether a non-labourer, 
in the full sense of the word, during his whole life ; or who 
never, upon any occasion, or in any manner of way, by ac- 
cident or design, performed one single act of usefiil labour. 
Every person, it is probable, has done some things whidi 
must have fiirthcred the business of mankind in some way 
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t Other ; for even the most belplees invalid, confined his 
I whoiB life to a single posture, might yet have done many 
k tfongs which bad such an effect. But all men are noa-la~ 
I Itourers during a, part of their lives. They are so during 
I tfae period of infancy at least, when they are supported by 
e willing bounty of parents, and generally some time lik&- 
Be in old age, when children have again the privilege of 
k i*ying back the sacred duty of gratitude and affccrion. 
1 Resides, during periods of ^ckness, recreation, and acciden. 
f |al intervals of employment, men are occasionally aon>U- 
I tfourers, when the wealth which they consume must either 
I be derived &om their land or capital,* or must be acquired 
[ ftom other people, in whatever manner. 

In general, however, it may bo afiinned, that most men 
I gf all ranks and classes are engaged during the greater part 
of their lives in useful labour of some sort or otiier, and 
I 4ither do something which contributes to production directly, 
or as^t in the administration of public affairs— of justice 
and gov^^unent ; which last^mentioned occupation is indeed 
r peculiarly the province of this third class of persons, a great 
I jBoportion of whom is always found employed in this way; 
ipir is any thing more usual than to observe the individuals 
of this dsss emulating all others in asaduous industry,— re- 
linquishing all ease and indulgence, or exclusive pursuit of 
private pleasure, and ^ving up their time, and their labour, 
snd their talents to the calls of public duty, — sometimes 
honourably, for a just and adequate remuneration or reward ; 
and in other cases gratuitously, without fee or recompense, 
save that which they derive ftom the consciousness of their 
own virtuous conduct.*}* 



* Theii own previous savings, it is to be remembered, come under 
the denDTDinatioD of capital as well as the accumulations inherited oi 
ioarei fioQi others. 

t In what is here said I would not be undcrElood as alluding ts 



^d certainly no clans of peraonE can liave a higher i 
terest, or more cogent motives to promote, by every mea 
in their power, the pubhc prosperity than this clasB ; 
more particularly the landlords, seeing that every incren 
of wealth and population increases the value of their posaoi 
dons. The laniUords are indeed the natural noblcR s 
'mt^istratee of the country ; and all offices of a public 
ture, as well aa the cultivation of the arts and science 
though tree to all in a free countr)', belong in a more e 
dal manner to the class of capitalists who can command tl 
leisure and other means bo conducive, and even, general 
speaking, indispensable to the successful or advantageooB* 
prosecution of such avocations, Nor are those to be con~ 
demned who follow none of these pursuits. They injure 
no one who, possessing the means, seek only in an innocent 
manner to attain happiness; and if they arrive at their 
object without any other particular employments, they will 
by no means be unprofitable members of the community. 
They will not have lived in vain. Nay, as it is human hap- 
piness which is the great end and aim of all our earthly la^ 
hours, and as the happiness of the community is made up 
of the happiness of individuals, it follows as a necessary 
consequence, that such members or persons as arrive at that i 
end by the shortest road are, as members of the community 
Eomply taken, the most profitable of all. 

This will perhaps be the more readily admitted when it j 
understood that the direct benefits accruing from capital, i 



I 
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the "unpaid magistracy of Englftiiil," or as approving of or ri 
mending that Kysiem ; on tho contrary, I think that the evil c 
quencex or it are but too apparent. The Judges and adinlnistrato 
puhh'c justice ought to he paid for their trouble from the highest t^ 1 
the lowest ; but there are thousands of other ways in which the 
ilustry and self-de voted neas of the landlords and capitalists may find 
scope and opportunity to display itself. 
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the shape of profit or interest to the proprietors, do not 
, .eompriBe or exhaust the whole of the advantages which flow 
I 'from it ; but that, on the contrary, a great part of those ad- 
) ivant^es is reaped in an indirect manner by the whole com- 
I nunity, sad by every individual in it &om the highest to 
^ jthe lowest, in consequence of that diminution in the cost of 
I production, and consequently in the price of commoditieB, 
^ ,«hich must always arise from every new Increase and new 
, ijivestinent of capital. For, besides that every addition to 
^iCapital necessarily creates and establishes a new andaddi- 
[ ^onal fund, in the shape of pro^t or interest for the main- 
f Aenance of non-labourers, it also enables those wlio employ 
it and pay that interest to carry on tlieir business to better 
h ^vantage, and to bring their commodities either better or 
I cheaper to market ; — that is, it enables them to make greats 
gains themselves, and to supply the market with cheaper 
goods, than they could have done without its aeststance, at 
the same time that it enables them to pay also the stipulated 
interest. But, as this is a point of the very highest and vi- 
tal importance in the standing controversy between capital 
"jjnd labour, or in regard to the effects or services of the one 
md the other in the work of production, and as the illus- 
tiation of it, therefore, forms one of the leading objects of 
the present work, it will be proper in this place to endea- 
vour to go to the bottom of that question ; this, there- 
fore, I shall endeavour to do with all brevity in the fol- 
lowing section, leaving the fidler discussion of it to other 
opportunities which will occur hereafter, and where the 
ftirtber illustrations may be introduced with greater advan- 
tage. Before concluchng the present section, however, I 
ahould still farther observe, in connexion with the preceding 
statements, that every increase of capital, whilst it produces 
all the effects that have been stated, increases at the same 
time the rent of land by diminishing the difliculty or ex- 
pense of cultivation, and bringing into tillage the inferior 





soils or portions of land more inconveniently situated wilfe 
regard to the martet, or more inaccessible to the ) 
masses of the population, than those which could previou^'j^ 
have been cultivated. For it is by the increase of capital, 
and not, as has been erroneously and absurdly mtuntained, by 
the degradation of the labourer, that cultivation and i 
provement is naturally extended to the inferior soils i 
more distant parts of the country.* 

And thus it will be found, that every increase of capital^ 
^ulst it benefits the non-labouier directly by malntnining. j^ 
him St his ease without labour, benefits at the same time A^.tt 
the other classes of the community indirectly./— Xhe lan^,^ 
proprietors by increasing the rent of their land, and th^.-.f 
labourers by reducing the cost and price of conunoditieaiK,(^ 
which all perscms must necessarily consume and purchai 



SECTION 11. 

OF THE MANNEB. IN WHICH CAPITAL 1MPKOVE3 THE COSf 
DIXION OF THE LAfiOUHlMG CLA&S. 



I 



The utility of capital, and the advantages which ai 

it to the country in vhidi it abounds, are obvious, and i 



* It is easy to see how the increase of capital, and ita investmentf S 
the shape of a canal; root!, or the like, should ultimatety produce ^ 
addition to the rent of land. For although, at Jirst, by lowering tl 
coat and price of com in the most populotia places or great n 
it mighl tuke as mach from the rent of the contiguous land* as H,' I 
should add to those at a, distance, still, vllima/eli/, the former woutt 1 
necessarily regain what they had lost as soon as the price of cor^ f 
should rise to nearly ita former level, which it would speedily do in f 
consequence of the increase of population which would naturally firf- 
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indeed almost universally acknowledged ; but the manner in 
wlndt' lOi^ lal>^^ of peoplb, and the ifbdlt doni- 

munity, iDtcIliding'Ikiith those whO' are and Aose who kre 
not '«adawed with 'atty portion of capital theintelves, are 
made to partic^te indirectly in the wealth which capital 
creates, is 'not so iqiparent, and has never y6t been dis- 
tinctfy showtf, or even so much as directly noticed, in so fiir 
as fkai tte^oaittted, by any foregoing writer. Yet it U by 
means of capitals which they do not themselves possess, and 
by that effects in diminishing the price and increaang thfe 
abondahce of goods, that the poorest individual or labonrer 
that'Kv^ in a wealthy^ and populous, and civilized or well- 
govemed country, is cotnmonly supplied with comforts, cott- 
▼enfeiices,' and necessaries, which surpass, in a measure 
which is altogether mcalculaHe, any thing which his own 
unasfflsted efforts could obtain for him, though he were al- 



low upon the low price ; and then the whole rent paid for the latter 
(that is, for the more distant lands) would be a clear addition to the 
aggregate fund of rent And the truth isj that every increase of ca- 
fatal has a tendency to produce the effect stated in the text^ however 
invested^ although the manner in which that effect is produced is not 
always so apparent or obvious as in the case of a road or canal. 

In regard to the utility or desirableness of an increase of rent, I shall 
only remark here, that where it is brought about by the increase of 
ca{dtal, and not by the degradaticm of the kbourcr, it is dearly a 
good I a% without bearing injuriously on any persons, it creates an 
addition to the fund for the maintenance of non-labourers. 

The appropriation or indiridual possession of the land, it is always* 
to be remembfsred, is a condition which is evidently and absolutely 
indispensable to its proper cultivation or improvement as well as to the 
incs^ase or accumulation of capital upon it and the rent, which al- 
ways injcreases and can alone increase with increasing wealth and po- 
pulation;, is the effect f not the cause^ of a high price of com, as has been 
demopstrated by Dr Smith, and by many persons after him ; all which 
will be more particularly explained hereafter in the proper place.-— 
See chap. vii. of the iSd Qook. 
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lowed the whole earth as a field for his exertions. For it is 
to be understood that he must then labour without the as- 
sistance of any capital worthy of the name, — without com- 
bination, and without any of the advantages which are de- 
rived from the syatem of the division of labour, — that sys- 
tem whereby different individuals follow different employ- 
ments, and exchange their productions with one anotlier,— 
a system from which so many advantages arise, but which, 
as I shall show hereafter, cannot for a moment be supported 
or established without capita). 

That capital must necessarily be advantageous to some 
persons is a certainty which no argument can be required to 
prove. To the capitalists themselves it must evidently be 
so to the amount at least of the profit or interest which they 
derive from it. This advantage is direct and manifest, but 
exclusive, being confined entirely to the capitalists them- 
selves. But that the same persona are benefited still far- 
ther, though indirectly, along with every individual mem- 
ber of the same community, in consequence of the effect 
essential to capital of diminishing the cost of production, and 
by that means increasing the abundance of commodities and 
lowering their price, is also a truth which will, it is hoped, 
be made fully apparent in the course of this work. 

It has sometimes been thought and maintained that the 
shares of the capitalists, or the direct advantages enjoyed by 
them in the shape of profit or interest, form a deduction 
pro tanto from the wages of the labourers ; whereas, so far 
from this being really the case, it will be demonstrated, that 
the enjoyment of those shares or advantages by the capital- 
ists is a necessary, preliminary, and indispensable condition to 
the attainment of really high wages on the part of the la- 
bourers; and that the shares or wages of the latter, where 
capital and labour are both employed to assist each other in 
the work of production, (and where consequently a share in 
the shape of profit or interest is always paid to the former,) 
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aife always nece^imriljf greater than they can be where ta^ 
hour alone k employed, although m this case Ae laboiuer 
hBi» (o£' oattrse the whole produce to himself. Nay the agi^i 
gregatt) produce, where both capital and labour are. jointly 
employed, is always so much greater than where the hitter 
i# emiJoyed nngly, that it not only afiPords the profit or in- 
tdrei§t of the capitaBst, and sisa a fiur greater share to the 
Idbotirer in the shape of wages than he could acquire with* 
out the assistance of capitis ; but^ over and abaoe all tkene^ 
it kaves a certain surplus to be shared and ei\|oyed by liie 
whole tiommvxaty Widiout the possibility of exclusion or ex-^ 
. caption of a single individual ; which surplus diffiises itsdf 
m the torn of diminished price €ft cheapness of commodities, 
0^1^ the whole expanse and surface of society. 

The manner in which all this takes place I shall now 
endeavour very briefly to demonstrate ; and for this purpose 
it will be necessary to revert to that early and simple state 
of society in which capital first bq^ to be acquired or 
employed in production. 

» Suppose a nation or tribe cS savages to be situated' in a 
doiiutry Abounding with game, and with lakes or rivers well 
stored with fish, and to draw their supplies of food from 
Axwe two sources in the simplest imd most unartful manner, 
taking the fish in the shallows with dieir hands merely, and 
Idlfing the land-animals with stones or dubs ; and suppose 
that, in this state of things, one individual of their number 
tiore ingenious or more considerate than the rest, should 
Construct a cailoe, and invent some rude sort of nets, or 
other tackle, for caiCching the fidi ; and that another indU 
viddal should contrive gins and the bow and arrow, ai^ 
pfepare a quantity of each finr killing or taking the land- 
Mnmals ; and suppose still fiurther, what would naturally 
wd necessarily follow, tibiat, by means of these instruments 
and ootttrivaneef, «ad preliminary labours, those two iiidip' 
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yiduals should be enabled, the one to catch a great deal 
more fish, and the other to take or kill a great deal more 
game, than any. other mdividual of the tribe who continued 
to use their hands, or the more imperfect mstruments of 
stones or dubs ; — ^let us suppose what is probable enough, 
that with their newly-acquired instruments, or capital^ they 
should be enabled to acquire in general each respectively . 
ten times as much of this sort of wealth, viz., food, in a 
day as the others. 

If, observing the advantage which those two individuals , 
derived from their superior artificial and (be it always re- 
membered) laboriously-acquired means or capital, any others 
of the tribe should wish to borrow, and they should agree to ; 
lend, the one his canee and tackle, and the other his gins, 
and bows and arrows, on condition of receiving a part of all 
that should be taken by the borrowers by means of the in* 
struments intrusted to them, then whatever might be agreed: 
upon to be paid to the proprietors of those instruments, 
would be pro/?^ of stock or interest to them (the lenders) for. 
\ the use of their capital, and whatever should remain over 
and above that payment would be wages of labour, rewaird, 
or recompense, to the borrowers and labourers, for the toil 
and trouble or labour undergone by them. 

Now, suppose that a fourth part, or even a half, of all that 
should be acquired were agreed to be paid to the lenders,, 
still the borrowers would obtain a great and evident advsn- 
tage by the bargain ; for, even if they gave one-half to the 
lenders, the other half which would remain to themsdv^es 
would be Ji'oe times as much as they could have acquired 
by their day^s labour, without the use of the borrowed capi* 
tal. But this very high rate of profit or interest, if it once 
existed, would not certainly continue long, because the in^ 
diicement to set about the formation or acquisition of similar 
instruments or capitals would be too great and too eyid^nl 
to be n^Iected by others. Many persons, therefore, it is 
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probable, would supply themselves with similar capitals^ 
whereby the number of lenders and the competition among 
them would increase, whilst the niunber of borrowers and 
the competition among them would decrease, and the rate 
of interest or sum^ paid for use would naturally and neces-i 
sarily dedUne ; and the obvious consequence would be, that 
a v^gi^eat proportion of the wealth produced by capital 
would devolve indirectly to the community in general, and 
would accrue to every individual in the diminished cost or 
prkec^ their food. 

At &i^t, indeed, it may be supposed, that the capitalists 
m%ht have enhanced the value of their capitals, and might 
have screwed up the rate of profit or interest somewliat 
higher than we have supposed, and, instead of mie^half^ 
might have demanded three-fourthsj or even a still higher 
rate, which no doubt they might have done when they had 
no c^o^titors ; but it is plain they never could have raised 
that rate the whole nine^tenth8 which were to be gained by 
the Use of it, because on such terms the borrowers would 
have had no interest to accept of it, and would naturally 
have preferred to labour independently, and unencumbered 
wiiii n^ess adjtmcts, which could, upon this supposition, 
bring them no advantage. It is plain, therefore, that the 
cflt^tiiHst could never, under any circumstances, have raised 
his ^^fit or interest so as to draw the whole, advantages to 
himself, and far less could he raise it so as to abstract any 
thing from the labourers or borrowers. 

Let ttB suppose now still farther, that the borrowers and 
^nployers of the above-mentioned capitals, acquiring (as by 
the bypotiheffls they easily might) a great deal more game 
aasd fidh than they could use, should come to offer the sur* 
plus to their neighbours in exchange for other things, it 
will' be evident that for any article they wished to acquire, 
whidi usually cost a day'^s labour to those employed in pro* 
ducing it, they must offer at least as much or rather some- 
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yfhnt more game or fish than those with whom they weiQf 
dealing could procvre to them^d?^^ by a day'3 laboiqr, eth^ir 
wise the latter would haiv:e no inteo^st to accept such offer 
rather than go to die fields and layers, and take their fiuah 
and game in the old manner. And thus again we arnye ^t 
the conclusion, that the borrowers or employer^ of capital 
can never use or employ it to the disadvantage of those F>ha 
find it their interest to purchase its foroduce. 

And hence we acquire an easy and distinct view of ikfi 
advantages arising from capital, and of th^ manjpiepr iQ w)m^ 
thqr accrue to die di£Perent daises of society, and to.'lhe 
whole commiudty, without exception pr e3;cl\^Qn of a^y V9r. 
dividual. 

But though it may perhaps be allowed that what :hi^ 
been here stated is a correct representatiop of the effects qf 
capital in the eady state of society, y^ stiU it may b# 
thought that the same e£Pects will not necessarily take plac^ 
in the advanced state, because the lowesr qlajsses have no( 
then always the same resource or option of working ifid^ 
pendently for themselves, but mujst in general submit to bff 
employed by a higher class of labourers or capitalists. Bitf 
then the competition of their employers comes in the pJ30^ 
of this option ; and in point of fact it wiU be foupd that tbf 
same effects do take place, and that (as I shall have oces- 
aon to show hereafter) a constantly-increasing portion cif 
the benefits arising from capital naturally and necessarily 
descend to the lower classes of labourers as society advan- 
ces, wherever theore is good government, or any tolerahle^de- 
gree of liberty ai^d security. 

From what has been advanced then it should appear thiit 
every stock or capital employed in production is advantage^ 
ous to the community in a threefold manner. 

1. In the first place, every capital is directly advantageous 
to the proprietor, whether he employs it himself, or lends it 
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to another at the ordinary rate of profit or interest. This 
advantage needs no illustration or argument ta prove it. 

2. Secondly, every capital is directly advantageous to the 
person who has it in loan ; because, if he did not expect to 
derive advantage, he would not have borrowed, or having 
borrowed, he would not retain the loan if he did not find his 
advanjfcage in doing sa 

9- Tlurdly, every capital is indirectly advantageous to 
tbe .whole oomBpiunily ; because every capital either actually 
^sflOfsts in the work of prodmcticm, or &\a a vacuity which 
yrffoSA draw other capitals from that Work ; consequently 
eveiy capital assists dther directly or indirectly in augment* 
ing the quantity and diminishing the cost and price of com- 
modities ; and as all men are consumers and purchasers of 
commodities, they are necessarily participators in the benefits 
of that abundance and cheapness which capital creates.* 



* As a farther illustration of the subject discussed in the text, the 
following extract from a pamphlet^ published (by the author of this 
Inquiry) several years ago^ may be added : — 

''Capital," it is there said, " extenuates labour to the full amount 
of the rerenues drawn from it ; nay, it always does so ip a considerably 
greater degree, and the poor and unendowed man's lot^ as well as the 
inheritor of those revenues^ is improved by it^ and always made better 
by every extension and investment of capital^ excepting when that in* 
vestment is in public funds or securities^ the interest of which must be 
paid from taxation. 

*' Capital extenuates labour in a greater degree than the amount of 
the revenues drawn directly from it by the proprietors of that capital, . 
because, if the works or properties in which it must always be invest- 
ed, (if not in public funds,) did not operate such an advantage to the 
public, those revenues could not be paid. Thus the collections drawn 
from canals, roads, harbours, docks, ships, &c and which go to keep 
up those properties, and to pay the proprietors their shares of revenue, 
do not exhaust the whole of their benefits. Every one who pays or 
contaributes any part, however small, of those revenues, does previously 
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SECTION III. 

CONCLUSION OF THE CHAPTER. 

Independently therefore of any labour they may them- 
selves choose to perform, the capitalists are in reality the 
greatest of all benefactors to the commimity ; for not only 
are their properties necessarily beneficial in a greater or les9 
degree to all the other classes as well as to themselves, as 
has been shown in the previous section ; but, as will be 



derive a positive advantage and benefit to himself, either by the im« 
mediate use and occupation of that canal, road, harhour, dock, sh^^ 
&c or from the cheaper purchase of the goods he has occasion for, 
and which are^ by means of those and other investments of capital, 
brought to market at an easier rate, and in greater abundance, and 
placed more within the reach and ability of every one to procure. 
And this advantage is independent of and over and above that which 
is derived, in the shape of revenue, by the proprietors of those capitals. 
" If the merchant could have got any cheaper, more convenient, and 
easier mode of transport, he would not have employed that canal, road^ 
harbour, dock, ship, &c. ; and if the smallest purchaser of goods could 
have got them cheaper borne by any other conveyance, he would not 
have preferred those, or eontributed any part to support and keep up 
those capitals, and to pay the revenues of their owners. And thus it 
is that the poorest man shares naturally in every accumulation of 
wealth and investment of capitaL His command over the luxuries, 
conveniences, or necessaries of life, is increased. And so it is with -aU 
capitals, — they extenuate labour in a greater degree than the amount 
of the revenues drawn from them, to which no one is compelled to 
contribute, but does it voluntarily, and solely for his own advantage ; 
and thus it is that the owners of those capitals live and enjoy their 
revenues, not only without being burdensome to the rest of the com- 
munity, but conferring, at the same time, a boon and a benefit upon 
ii," -^General Statement of an Argument on the Subject of Population 
in Answer to Mr Malthus^s Theory, Edinburgh, 1821. 
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shown more ftilly in the sequel, it is by means of the assist- 
ance of those properties, that is, of the capitals preserved, 
saved, and accumulated by them and their predecessors, that 
any wealth is produced or enjoyed by any individual beyond 
the most scanty imd most miserable subsistence. 

The distinct nature and condition of this class, or the 
real effects produced by the establishment of those rights of 
which the condition and privileges of this class is a necessary 
consequence, has never yet been fully explained or elucidat- 
ed ; and hence it is that it has been thought a sufficient 
answer to objectors and cavillers, to say that the law of the 
landisiAie foundation of their rights, as if just grounds 
in reason could not be shown why the institutions which 
establish these rights should he the law of the land. 

It is owing probably to the neglect of this point also, 
that any obscurity has ever appeared to rest on the question 
of productive and unproductive labour, after the very clear 
and accurate manner in which Dr Smith has explained that 
obvious distinction. For it is not to be imagined that in 
lajring down that distinction this very perspicacious author 
hitended to include in those two classes, whom he calls la- 
bourers, the whole population or members of the community. 
Some, he confesses, " do not labour at all.'*' Those of course 
he could not intend to include. All that Dr Smith meant 
therefore, in drawing the distinction which he has done be- 
tween productive and unproductive' labour, evidently was 
simply to divide and distinguish the persons who really and 
necessarily must and do labour into those two classes, so very 
plainly marked and distinct in themselves. That this was in- 
deed his only intention is not left to be made out by any un- 
certain process of reasoning, or conjecture, but follows closely 
and unequivocally ftom the propositions he expressly admits 
and the terms which he uses, — as when he says, — " Both pro- 
ductive and unproductive labourers, and those who do not la- 
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bour at all,"* $ec.,r— ^^ Unproductive labourers, and those who 
do not labour at all/^* &c,,-^xpressions which ccHoucIusively 
show that he ac)cnowleidgf94 thii^ third dass of persons in 8o^ 
ciety, and consequently ^ ijiot intend to include th^ whole 
people under his classification of $he labourers, productivf 
and unproductive. 

There is then, it mmf; be ^knpwledged, a elass in ih^ 
community who do not ,labour at all or need to laboor ; imd 
it has been now ^hown, ai^l will appear more fuUy jn jbho 
Sequel, that this priyilBge or exemption from labour on th^ 
part of particular persons, when it is derived from the pQft? 
sesdon or proprietorship of land or capital, not only dioev 
not entail any burden or hardship upon the labouring clas^ 
es, but is, on the contraiy, most closely ^nd inseparably 
connected with their advantage and interest ; the establish- 
ment of those rights on which this privilege is founded b^ing 
a condition necessary to the ^quisition and ^nployment of 
capital, without which neither the labouring classes, nor any 
classes or class whatsoever, even the lowest that exists, coul4 
possess or enjoy that degree q£ wealth or affluence whicll 
naturally arnd necessarily falls to tiiem wherever there is any 
capital accumulated under good government. 

This being considered, it will not, I hope, surprise the 
reader when I observe here, that it is the grand object and 
effect of aU real improv^nent to increase this class and di* 
minish every other, — ^to increase the number of the non-la- 
bourers, and diminish the niunber of the labourers, produo- 
tive and unproductive, — at the same time, be it well observe 
ed, that either the quantity of labour to be performed by 
those who remdn labourers is diminished, or their enjoy^ 
ments or wages increased, or both ; in a word, that the pro*- 



* Wealth of Nations^ book u, chap. 3. 
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per object and effect of all real improyement is to infireaae 
eiij6}irment and to listen labour. And to this 0id it is that 
the whole exertions iuid endeavours of mankind, in the ac« 
cumulation or acquisitiim of wealt^, are constantly direetodf 
and uniformly tend, wherever there is any tolerable degnef 
c^ security and liberty, or good government. 
' This object is chiefly to be attained by the accumulation 
and applicadon of wealth to the work of production,— <4h8t is^ 
by cap^tid; in odi^ words, by all tibose various propeoties 
whereby the productive powers of labour are assisted and 
augmented, and a given quantity of wealth produced by 
fewer hands ;— «s by roads, canals, harbours, docks, ships, 
steam-engines, water-wheels, and all other articles br items 
of productive wealth, as well as by such accumulations or 
stores of consumable goods as are necessary to the establish- 
ment a( the division of labour ; all which properties are the 
firuit of saving, and as soon as they are accumulated or 
completed, present at once, — ^first, the means of production 
with diminished labour ; and, secondly, a certain fund £ot 
the maintenance of non-labourers ; which fund is, as we 
bave shown, additional to and over and above the other ad- 
vantages which necessarily accrue from those properties or 
capitals to all other persons ; and it is always to be borne 
in mind, that the existence of this fund — ^namely, the in- 
terest due to the capitalists — is a condition necessary to the 
existence of the capitals themselves, and consequently to 
any other species of advantage derivable from t^em. And 
thus it is that the object we have endeavoured to describe 
is accomplished, and that non-labourers are provided for and 
their number increased with advantage to the community ; 
being the only way in which the increase of this dass can 
be either just and useful, or desirable. 

There is indeed another mode quite different from tfaiB 
of inoeasing this dass ; but then its effects in regard to the 
community at large, and to the labouring dasses in partipu- 
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hxy are equally different, and are as baneful and pemidous 
as those of the method just described are beneficial and sa- 
lutary. What I allude to is, that increase of the non-la- 
bouring class which is eff^ted by public debts, or by the 
payment of interest for capitals which have been spent and 
annihilated, and which cannot of course continue to assist 
the labourer,^ or in any posidble manner contribute to; pro- 
duction* All revenues drawn in this manner fall as abuTr 
den on the community at large, and either diminish ,ifyo 
comforts or increase the toil of the labouring classes. 

But there is yet another method of increasing this class, 
which, though precisely similar in its effects with that just 
mentioned, is still more objectionable, namely, that which is 
effected by means of taxation, which is altogether gratuitous 
and uncalled for by any useful object or necessity, as when 
contributions are levied upon the community, and paid over 
to persons who either do nothing at aU in return, or nothing 
which is adequate ; or, what is still worse, when such contri- 
butions are paid away for purposes of mere influence or 
corruption. 

This mode has sometimes been practised to a certain ex*r 
tent even in countries wh^e taxes must be levied by regular 
laws, and was then legal of course ; but no power or au- 
thority on earth can make it just ; and no government which 
sanctions or permits such practices to be carried to a great 
extent can ever expect to make a happy or a peaceable or 
a contented people. 

This last-mentioned method of increasing the class of non^ 
labourers is indeed infinitely more rapid in its progress and 
simpler in the execution, than that which proceeds by niesAs 
of the tardy and painful accumulations of capital, and its 
gradual application to productive purposes. But then it 
produces effects directly the reverse. Instead of lightening^ 
labour, it makes it harder to those who are left to perform 
it; and it only, enriches one set of people at the expense of 
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unoth^p— At the expense chiefly of the labouring classes, 
productive and unproductive ;* whom it dooms to increased 
exertion and diminished reward or enjoyment, by compelling 
them to maintain the idle and the useless ; and by consign- 
ing the lower classes of labourers to oppressive toil and in- 
adequate remuneration, and by subjecting them to imme- 
diate hardship, it sinks both their spirit and their character, 
lowers the natural wages of labour, and permanently de- 
grades their habits and condition. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE MATERIAL MEANS OB INSTRUMENTS OF PRODUC- 
TION, AND THAT THESE ARE THE ONLY ORIGINAL 
SOURCES OF WEALTH. 

The material means or instruments of production are all 
conveniently reducible to three general lands, or heads of 



* The interest of these two dasses^ that is, of all labourers, I may 
remark here^ is, in the respect alluded to, exactly the same^ and what- 
ever raises or depresses wages to the one must produce the same efibct 
in regard to the other. Thus, if the class of unproducUve labourers 
be very mueh Increased, and taken away from productive employments, 
mOWi work muit be done by those who are left ; and if more work be 
done for the same wi^es it is equivalent to a reduction of wages. 
But if more work be done, or less wages taken for a given quantity of 
woi^k by the productive classes of labourers, the same must be done 
by the unproductive class, including of course those employed under 
government, in all the subordinate situations at least, where the prin- 
ci^e of competition is allowed to operate. 
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arrangement, and naturally Selong to some one or oth^ df 
the folldwing distinct denominations ; viz. 

I. Land. 

II. Man himself. 

•J 

III. Capital. ' 

I. It has been shown in a former chapter,* that all the 
physical elements of wealth come immediately from the earth, 
and either grow out of it as vegetables, or rest upon its svir- 
face as animals, or are found within its bowels, or in its wa- 
ters, as minerals ajxd marine productions. It is true, that 
many of these elements come previously from the distant 
regions of the atmosphere, from the sun, and perhaps, fbr 
any thing that mankind know, even from the stars ; tnH 
certain it is they must all reach our globe of earth and ocean 
before they can enter into the composition of any article of 
wealth, or indeed of any thing that can be acquired by man- 
iind. PoGtical economists therefore, in ordei^ to avoid lill 
tiseless encumbrance of words^ or unnecessary multiplicatic^i 
of terms and distinctions, have generally agreed, by common 
tuSiBge and consent in this science, to imderstand by the term 
land whatever material substance our globe or nature offers 
to the hands of man on which he may bestow his labour, 
with a view to convert it to his convenience or use ; and in 
this extei^sive sense, in which it is always to be used, it la 
one and the first necessary and indispensable instrument of 
j^roduction and oripnal source' of wealth, without ^Wbh 
not the smallest particle oriUMy so called, could ever bedt- 
^ quired or exist. 



CImp. ii. sect. 1. 
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II. The Becond necessary and indispeiidltble histhinfi^iil ^ 
ptoduotion is fnan kvifneelf, of whose labour it reqtdiles 86tnd 
j^ortion, greater or less, to produce ev^ 'item of wealthy 
however trifling. In general it requires a considerable quan- 
tity of human labour to produce all sorts of w^alUi ; bilt 
flfvery article must be gathered at least and taken care of^ 
which cannot be done without labour. Human labour ther^ 
fere, it may be added, is another originid source of wealth. 

III. Capital is the third instrument of production and 
original source of wealth. It is at its origin a product dt 
Ae oihet two instruments ; but it immediately unites Wiflj 
Aem in causing its own future increase, and co-operates 
thenceforward in the production and augmentation of erety 
80ft of wcidth. It is at first a very rude instrument, — A dub, 
a wooden spear, or even a stone, in the hands of the savi^ ; 
but it gradually improves and increases as society advances 
by mean^ of industry and frugality, and comes more and 
iiioi^ into employment, until at length, in the progress of im- 
provement and accumtdation, it becomes the most efl^cient 
and powerful of all the three iniS^timents, ^d the grand 
aouroe of exuberant proddcticm— -of abundance, luxury, toA 
leisure. 0( this truth we shall be fully convinced when we 
consider how limited the poweils are of man'^s naked ami, 
and how little can be' produced by land and labotir simply, 
wiAout tibe co-operation and ass^ante of capital. 

These ^e the three materia means or instruments of pro- 
duction, and the only immediate and original sources of 
wealth. Strictly speaking, indeed, the first and second only 
are simple and original ; the third being at first, as was just 
observed, a product of the other two. The first articles of 
capital used by the savage, the club, the wooden spear, and 
the stone, are the simple products of land and labour. Or 
if it be supposed that the club and wooden spear must have 
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been cut and formed by the assistance of some other instni* 
ment, as a sharp^dged stone, then this last must be ad- 
mitted to have been the produce of the two primary and 
original instruments; but as Boon as capital has accumu« 
lated into masses, it becomes a separate and independent in** 
strpment, and an original .source of wealth to its possessors 
or proprietors, as well as land or labour. The latter are 
essential and absolutely necessary to production, and even 
to the very existence of wealth. The former is essential to 
its production in any great quantity or abundance, in pro- 
portion to the numbers of mankind and extent of territory^ 
or to the quantity available of the two other instruments; 
Without land and man himself there could be no produc* 
tion at all, or even existence of wealth ; and without capital 
there could not be any considerable or abundant production. 
Without capital, in short, no man could procure or enjoy 
more than the bare necessaries of life, and even these of the 
worst quality, and painfiilly acquired by his constant daily 
toil ; so that, without this instrument, all men would be 
wholly occupied in procuring a bare andimcomfortable sub^: 
sistence ; whereas by means of it, whilst all men are sup. 
plied liberally with the necessaries of life, and have some of 
the conveniences and even luxuries superadded, a great 
many men have all these in the greatest abundance, without 
almost any labour or trouble on their part being necessary 
to procure them, and are thus left at liberty to cultivate their 
nobler faculties, and to promote the improvement and ad^ 
vantage of their neighbours and of the whole human race. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OF THE VANNBR IN WHICH CAPITAL CONTRIBUTES TO 

PRODUCTION, 



SECmON I. 

CAPITAL DEFINED-— ITS POTENT AGENCY IN PRODUCTION 
—DISTINCTION OF FIXED AND CIRCULATING CAPITALS 
-^THE ACQUISITION OR EXISTENCE OF BOTH THOSE 
SORTS OF CAPITALS, OR OF CAPITAL IN GENERAL, A CON- 
DITION NECESSARY TO THE EXISTENCE OR ATTAINMENT 
OF THE SYSTEM OF THE DIVISION OF LABOUR. 

The manner in which land and labour contribute to pro- 
duction is obvious enough, and has been ahready perhaps 
6i:#ciently explained in the foregoiog chapters. It remains 
to explain the manner in which capittU contributes. 

Capital consists of all accumulated wealth, which is or may 
be applied to assist in the work of production, which is 
nearly equivalent to saying that it consists of all wealth what- 
soever.* It contributes to production by assieiting and in- 



* There is no real use in the distinction which has been attempted 
to be established by some writers^ (Torrens^ Prod. W. p. 4t, et seq. ; 
Malthas' Definitions in Pol. Econ. chap, x, p. 9S7,) between stock or 
wealth generally, and capital To know whether any portion of stocky 
capital^ or accumulated wealthy be productive or unproductive, it is 
necessary to know in what manner it is employed ; and all that is re- 
quisite to enable the student to form a judgment upon this point has 
been already explained in the third chapter. 
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creasing the prpductive energies of the other two instru- 
ments ;— of land by improvements and cultivation of the 
soil ; and of labour by abridging its processes, and increas- 
ing the dexterity and eiSciency of the human arm. 

The land yields more rude produce (of that sort at least 
which is fit to be converted to the use of mankind) when it 
is highly cultivated and improved by means of capital, than 
when it lies waste ; and the human arm produces an incom- 
parably greater efiPect by means of the spade and the plough, 
or of the cotton-frame and the steam-engine, than it could 
do naked »id unprovided with those potent instruments and 
items of capital. 

Capitals are commonly distinguished into two different 
kinds, c^eA Jived and circulating capitals.* 

The fixed capitals consist of those articles which are cal- 
culated to assist in the work of production, ^^ without chapp- 
ing masters,^"!* or going out of the possession or owuership of 
the proprietors or employers thereof. Such are all permanent 
improvements or meliorations of the land, and all farm-buildr 
iiigs constructed thereupon, as well as all agricultural im- 
plements, labouring cattle, 8z;c. Such also are all the manu-. 
factories within a country, tad all the canals, roads, har- 
bours, docks, ships, &c., as also all the usefrd machines and 
tools or instruments of trade, and things of the like sort. 

The circulating cajatals, again, consist of those articles 
which are continually changing either their shape or their 
place, or both, while the process of production is going for- 



* The distinction here noticed, though not perhaps of essential im- 
portance, will sometimes be found useful for the purpose of prevent* 
ing circumlocution, as in the instance of the present chapter^ in ex- 
plaining the manner in which the different sorts of capitals contribute 
to production.' 

t Wealth of Nations, book ii. chap. 1. ^ 
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waid to its completion, and which frequently change masters 
or proprietors in the course of that process. They comprise 
among other diings the raw Daaterials of every manufacture, 
and the food, clothes, and other articles immediately neces- 
saiy to the maintenance of the labourer. 
. llie manner in which the fixed capitals contribute to pro- 
duction is generally not difficult to be discerned ; and with 
regard to such portions of them as take the form of particu- 
lar instruments, as the spade, the plough, &c., the manner 
in which these contribute is manifest, because the manner 
in which they increase the power and efficiency of the human 
arm is open and apparent ; but the manner in which a great 
part of the circulating capitals contribute to the same end 
appears to be not generally 90 well. understood. 

The necessity indeed. of that part of the circulating capi- 
tals, which consists of the raw materials of the diffisrent 
manufactures, is self-evident; but the necessity in pro- 
duction of the capitals consisting of food, clothes, and the 
other articles of subsistence, is not perhaps, on a first view, 
quite so obvious. They are, however, not less usefol or less 
necessary than the others. Nay, they are absolutely indis- 
pensable to tender the fixed capitals as well as the other 
part of the circulating capitals of any value or effect. To 
be aware of this, we have only to reflect that the machinery 
and work-looms will not work themselves, but require hands 
or labourers to conduct the operations ; and these must be 
prorvided with the means of subsistence. 

And let it not be imagined that such capitals are incon- 
adorable or trifling in amount. Let any one calculate the 
value of the maintenance for one year of the whole of the 
productive labourers of any extensive, highly-populous, and 
dviliaed country, and he will at once be made sensible of 
the amount and importance of this part of the circulating 
capitals. 
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This part of tlie circulating capitals then is evidently in- 
dispeosable to give effect and activity to all the other capi- 
tale employed in productioii, because it is indispensahlc 
the maintenance or existence of the labourers in all the ] 
variety of employments or species of productive industry. ■ 

And this consideration brings ua directly to the grand | 
instance wherein the supreme utility and importance of capl* 1 
tal in general will most distinctly and decidedly appear^ 
namely, in its indispensable ness to the attainment of the sys- J 
tem of the arrangement and dwision of labour, — a systeni' 1 
which increases the productive powers of labour and tUl 
dexterity and efficiency of the human arm to a degree that I 
is almost incredible. And to this system capitals of e\ 
description are necessary or subservient ; but, first of all^ ] 
capitals consisting of food, clothes, and any other articles I 
necessary to the maintenance of the labourer, without whidk I 
no species of industry could be undertaken or successfiil^ J 
followed out, which does not afford a direct and immed 
return of such necessaries. 

By the system of the division of labour is meant, that J 
arrangement which takes place in the progress from barbsitt i 
ism to civilization, and which is the very first step ii| i 
that progress, whereby each individual labouict finds it ia^ 1 
interest to confine himself and his labour mainly to oiw J 
distinct and peculiar occupation, and to exchange his pra- j 
ductions against those brought to market by the other la- J 
bourers, instead of engaging himself in all the variety of 1 
pursuits which would be necessary were he to attempt to do I 
every thing for himself, and to produce directly, by his own 1 
isolated and unassisted exertions, every article of wealth ha | 
had occasion to consume. By this system the great bodj" I 
of the people gradually form themselves into distinct cla 
of producers, and, as society advances, attach themaelvwl 
more and more to separate and distinct businesses, cxchao^l 
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ing their productions one with another '< by treaty, by bar- 
ter, and by purchase,''* to the great advantage of every paar- 
ticular labourer and of the whole community .*f- 

It is this system which we observe grown to a degree ci 
perfection in all highly-populous and dvilized countries, 
and which occasions that abundance of commodities and 
general division of wealth which, under a good administra- 
tion of government, extends itself downwards to the very 
lowest ranks of the people. 

But before a single individual can confine himself and 
his labour to any single species of business or employment, 
(except the production or acquisition of the immediate ne- 
cessaries of life,) and continue to follow it exclusively as a 
constant and regular occupation, a certain accumulation of 
provisions must have previously taken place, which may be 
accessible to him for the purpose of supplying his natural 
daily wants ; and before the division of labour can be fiilly 
and universally established in a country, and every different 
trade or employment be followed by a separate and distinct 
set of people, stores and savings or accumulations of every 
different description of wealth or capitals must be provided 
and established beforehand within such country or in its 
neighbourhood. There are, in the first place, the houses to 
dwell in and the houses to work in ; next there is the ma- 
chinery required, and the tools or instruments to work with ; 
there are farther the materials to be wrought up into all the 
variety of products or commodities ; there are still farther 

* Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. S. 

f ^Q ^^ sequel it will be shown, that the principle which gives rise 
to this system of the division of labour is at the same time the great 
regulator of distribution ; and that the more every individual labourer 
can produce under this system, the more he will find it necessary to 
give in exchange to other labourers for their productions. — See book 
ii. chap. 1. 
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the provisions necessary to subsist the workmen while en- 
gaged in the work ; and, lastly, there is tlie money necessary 
to act as the instrument of distribution and exchange, to 
facilitate the division and allotment of the difFerent circulat- 
ing capitals, and to conduct them in their just proportions 
to the persons and places where they are eifectually demand- 
ed. AH which diiferent sorts of capitals must be accumu- 
lated, saved, and accessible within a country, before it can 
fully enjoy all the advant^es to be derived from the di>. 
vision of labour. 

" In that rude state of society," says Dr Smith, " in whii 
there is no division of labour, in which exchanges are aeldoDi> 
made, and in which every man provides every thing for hi 
self, it is not necessary that any stock slioiild be accumulates 
or stored up beforehand in order to carry on the business 
the society. Every man endeavours to supply by bis own in- 
dustry his own occasional wants as they occur. When he is 
hungry, he goes to the forest to hunt; when his coat is worn 
out, he clothes himself with the skin of the first large animal 
he kills; and when his hut l>egins to go to ruin, he repairs it 
as well aa he can with the trees and the turf that are nearest 
it. 

"But when the division of labour has once been thoroughly 
introduced, the produce of a man's own labour can supply but 
a very small part of his occasional wants. Tiie far greater part 
of them are supplied by the produce of other men's labour, 
which he purchases with the produce, or, what is the same 
thing, with the price of the produce of his own. But this 
purchase cannot be made til! such times as the produce of hia 
own labour has not only been completed but sold. A stock 
of goods of different kinds, therefore, must be stored upsdine- 
where sufficient to maintain him, and to supply him with the 
materials and tools of his work, till such time, at least, as both 
these events can be brought about. A weaver cannot apply 
himself entirely to his peculiar business, unless there is before- 
hand stored up somewhere, either in his possession or in that 
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of some other person, a stock sufficient to maintain him^ and 
to supply him with the materials and tools of his work till he 
has not only completed but sold his web. This accumulaljon ^ 
must evidently be previous to his appljring his industry for 
so long a time to such a peculiar business."* - 

It thus appears evident enough, that the acquisition or 
existence of capitals is absolutely necessary to the existence 
or attainment of the system of the division of labour. Be- 
fore, however, proceeding farther in the illustration of this 
point, it will be expedient to describe the manner in which 
that system assists and increases the powers of production, 
in order to elicit some adequate conception of the immense 
and incalculable service that capital performs to society and 
to mankind in this respect. 



SECTION II. 

OF THE MODE IN WAlCH THE DIVISION OF LABOUR PRO- 
DUCES ITS EFFECT OF ASSISTING AND IMPROVING THE 
POWERS OF PRODUCTION. 

Titis subject has been already so fully and i^ excellently 
explidned by Dr Smith, that it would be. an unpardonable 
wadte of time to attempt any new or original treatment of it 
in this placQ, more especially since a far less perfect exposi- 
tion than that which is to be found in the " Wealth of Na- 
tions^ might be sufficient to serve the purpose required in 
our present argument. I shall therefore, in this instance, 
avail myself of the illustrations which I find formed to my 
hand ;'f and in doing this I shall adhere as much as pos- 



* Wealth of Nations^ book ii. Introd. 

•f In this and other instances which will occur in the course of this 
work^ when I find any part of my argument already illustrated by a 
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fflble, or as may be consiBtent with brevity and convenieacy^ 
to the words of the author so generally followed on this sub 
ject. 
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former writer as well or better than I could do it myself, I alwaj 
take such part aud apply it to my purpose, aod always in the 
of the author. This b the method of the mathematicians, and 
among others of the causes that have powerfully contributed towards 
the progress aod perfection of their science. Those who cultivate the 
mathematics never dream of altering or varying any demons tration, or 
part of a demonstration, except with a view to improve it ; and if they 
cannot either shorten the steps, or chain of reasoning, between the 
^nal principles and the conclusion, or make the whole process cleai^ 
or simpler, they uniformly allow it to stand as it is, and proceed 
ward in their inquiries. They take what they find already done, 
apply it to their purpose exactly as they £nd it, adding what is 
only where they can improve or extend their science. 

And why should uot pohtical econpmists do the same 7 — Why 
should they uselessly occupy and miapend their time in re-perfom^ 
ing a task which has been already completed, more than the others? 
—It cannot be with the idea of making their work original, foe this it 
cannot do. Nay, it binders them from producing what is original, or 
ftora proceeding to what is farther wanted in the science. Let poli- 
tical economists then imitate in this respect the example of the msa 
theraaticinns, and the best effects will follow. They will thus have a 
better chance to proceed from improvement to improvement, till their 
science be perfected ; and in its present state there is still ample room 
for labours of this sort. We ore still very far from the goal of oar 
labours in this science. 

The way of proceeding recommended here is, besides, but a proper 
act of courtesy IVom one author to another, or rather it is but a bare 
act of justice to those who have gone before us ; and not to do it ia to 
deal nnfiurly by them, independently of the waste of labour and tine 
which it involves. 

It sometimes indeed happens, that an argument in another work 
will not easily incorporate with a different writing in the precise words 
of the orif^al, and in that case it must of course be remodelled to 
suit the parlicniar purpose. But whenever it can be done, whenever 1 
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Dr &nidi, and after him every other writer, as far as I 
have observed, who has treated the sulrject since his time, 
have arranged the circumstances, or particular causes to 
which it is owing that the division of labour increases so 
very greatly the powers of production, imder three different 
heads, as follows : — Firsij (say they,) it increases the skill 
and dexterity of every particular workman; aecmdly, it 
save? the time commonly lost in passing firom one species of 
work to another ; and, thirdly, it gives rise to the invention 
<^a great number of machines which &cilitate and abridge 
labour, and enable one man to do the work of many.^ 

On the first of these heads, Dr Smith observes,-^'' A com« 
mon smith, who, though accustomed to handle the hammer, 
has never been used to make nails, if upon some particular 
occasion he is obliged to attempt it, will scarce, I am assured, 
be able to make above two or three hundred nails in a day, 
and those too very bad ones. A smith who has been accus* 
tomed to make nails, but jehose sole or principal business haa 
not been that of a nailer, can seldom with his utmost diligence 
make more than &ght hundred or a thousand nails in a day. 
I have seen several boys under twenty years of age who had 



an aigoment is found exactly suited to our purpose, no time ought to 
to be lost in translatiDg or manqfactmipg a new rersion. 

On the sutgect now to be illustrated in the text, — ^the Divisicm of 
Labour, — ^Dr Smith is almost uiuTersaUy followed, both abroad and at 
hmne, and either fairly quoted, or the substance of his statements ex« 
tracted and remodelled. In the case of the foreigner not quoting Dr 
Smith, there is a proper excuse, because, writing in another language, 
be cannot give the exact words ; but there can be no excuse for a 
writer of his own country, who, instead of using and fairiy quoting 
an argument already made perfect to his hand, chooses rather to dress 
it up in language slightly difilerent 

* Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 1.— See also a very able and ela« 
botate '^ Repwt," by Alexand^ Hamilton, Esq. of North America, 
Secretary to the Treasury of the United States, 1790: Article, Division 
of Labour. 
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never exercised any other trade but that of making nails, and > 
who^ when they exerted themselves^ could make each of them 
upwards of two thousand three hundred nails in a day. The' 
making of a nail^ however, is by no means one of the simplest- 
operations. The same person blows the bellows^ stirs or mends, 
the fire as there is occasion^ heats the iron, and forges every 
part of the nail : in forging the head too he is obliged to 
change his tools. Tlie different operations into which the 
making of a pin, or of a metal button, is subdivided^ are all of " 
tihem much more simple, and the dexterity of the person^ of . 
whose life it has been the sole business to perform them^ is 
usually much greater. The rapidity with which some of the 
operations of those manufactures are performed exceeds what 
the human hand could^ by those who had never seen them^ be 
supposed capable of acquiring."* 

" Secondly/' continues Dr Smith in illustration of the se-' 
cond head^ ** th&advantage which is gained by saving the time 
commonly lost in passing from one sort of work to another Is 
much greater than we should at first view be apt to imagine':-' 
it. It is in^ossible to pass very quickly from one kind 06.' 
work to another^ that is carried on in a difierent place^ antk-- 
with quite difierent tools. A country weaver who cultivates-; . 
a small farm must lose a good deal of time in passing from , 
his loom to the field and from the field to his loom. When . 
the two trades can be carried on in the same workhouse the 
loss of time is no doubt much legs. It is even in this case, 
however, very considerable. A man commonly saunters a 
little in turning his hand from one sort of employment to an- 
other. When he first begins the new work he is seldom very- 
keen and hearty ; his mind, as they say^ does not go to it^- and 
for some time he rather trifles than applies to good purpose.' 
The habit of sauntering^, and of indolent careless application^ 
'which is naturally^ or rather necessarily^ acquired by every 
country workman who is obliged to change his work and his 



* Wealth of Nations^ book i. chap. 1. 
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tools every half-hour^ and to applj his hand in twenty differ- 
ent ways almost every day of his life^ renders him aluMMt al- 
ways slothful and lazy, and incapable of any vigorous appli- 
cation even on the most pressing occasions. Independent 
therefore^ o£ his deficiency in point of dexterity^ this cause 
alone must always reduce considerably the quantity of work 
which he is capable of performing.''* 

** Thirdly and lastly j'^ continues the same author, in re- 
ference to the third head above stated, ^^ every body must 
be sensible how much labour is facilitated and abridged by 
the application of proper machinery .^-f* " 'Tis an artificial 
force,^ says Mr Hamilton, ^^ brought in aid of the natural, 
force of man, and, to all the purpose of labour, is as an in- 
crease of hands ; an accession of strength, imencumbered 
too with the expense of maintaining the labourer.^ ^< A man,^ 
adds this writer, '^ occupied on a single object will hare il 
more in his power, and will be more readily led to exert hiar 
imagination in devising methods to facilitate and abridge la- 
bour, than if he were perplexed by a variety of independent 
and dissimilar operations. Besides this, the fabrication of 
machines, in numerous inistances becoming itself a distinct 
trade, the artist who follows it has all the advantages which 
have been enumerated for improvements in this particular 
art ; and in both ways the invention and application of ma- 
chinery are extended.'"§ 

To this very concise and distinct exposition and enum^ 
ratioii of the circumstances, or particular causes to which it 
is owing that the division of labour increases so very greatly 
the powers of production, there might perhaps be added aa 



* Wealth of Nations^ book 1. chap. 1. f Ibid. . 

X Report mentioned above in note, p. 73^ as quoted in a North Ame- 
rican publication^ entitled '' Address of the Philadelphia Society for 
the Promotion of National Industry." 

§ Report referred to in the preceding note. 
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ttioiher and fourth cause or circumstance, contributit^ to 
the same result, and of sufficient consequence to deserve a 
particular notice, that it sharpens the wits and ingenuity of 
those persons who are intrusted with or engaged in the 
business of direction and management, and gives room for 
the exercise of judgment in the proper arrangement and com- 
bination of the different processes of labour and efforts of 
the labourers. In an extensive manufactory the arrange- 
ment of the buildings and machinery, or plan of the work, 
is itself a highly important point ; and where a great number 
of people are employed of diverse talents and dispositions, 
and of various degrees of skill or dexterity, and where also 
a multiplicity of different processeis are going on, the op- 
portunities and methods are innumerable, wherein, by a ju- 
dicious arrangement of the different operations, and by pla- 
cing every particular workman, as far as it can be done, in 
his proper situation, or in that post for which he is best 
adapted, the manager of a work, and even the subordinate 
managers, or foremen^ in an extensive establishment, can 
very materially assist in producing the greatest effects with 
the smallest expenditure of human labour. But on this 
head it is unnecessary to enlarge after the previous detaSL 
From that detail it cannot but have happened, that the 
minute causes or circumstances, whereunto it is owing that 
the division of labour increases so very greatly the powers 
of production, must have abeady appeared in a clear light. 
Still, however, I must add, from the author already so large- 
ly quoted, his celebrated example of the effects of the di- 
"^on of labour in the trade of the pin-maker^ since it not 
only iQustrates those effects more ftilly, and perhaps still 
more strikingly, than any of the passages we have before 
adduced, but will serve also to throw light on one more ob- 
servation or two, without which this portion of our argu- 
ment would be imperfectly stated. 
<^A workman/' says Dr Smithy ^^not educated to this bus- 
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iness (which the division of labour has rendered a distinct 
trade^) nor acquainted with the use of the machinery emploj* 
ed in it> (to the invention of which the same division of labour 
has probably given occasion^) could scarce^ perh^s, with his 
utmost industry^i make one pin in a day^ and certainly ooul4 
not make twenty. But in the yr&y in which this business is 
now carried on^ not only the whole work is a peculiar trade, 
but it is divided into a number of branches^ of which the 
greater part are likewise peculiar trades. One man draws 
out the wire^ another straights it^ a third cuts it^ a fourth 
points it^ k fifth grinds it at the top for receiving the head ; 
to make the head requires two or three distinct operations ; 
to put it on is a peculiar business^ to whiten the pins is an« 
other ; it is even a trade by itself to put them into the paper ; 
and the important business of making a pin is^ in this manner, 
divided into about eighteen distinct operations^ which, in some 
manufactories, are all performed by distinct hands, though in 
others the same man will sometimes perform two or three of 
them. I have seen a small manufactory of this kind i^rhcar^ 
ten men only were employed, and where some of them conse« 
quently performed two or three distinct operations. But 
though they were very poor, and therefore but indifferently 
accommodated with the necessary machinery, they could, when 
they exerted themselves, make among them about twelve 
pounds of pins in a day. There are in a pound upwards of 
four thousand pins of a middling size. Those ten persons, 
therefore, could make among them upwards of forty-eight 
thousand pins in a day* Each person, therefore, making a 
tenth part of forty-eight thousand pins, might be considered 
as making four thousand eight hundred pins in a day. But 
if they had all wrought separately and . independently, am} 
without any of them having been educated to this peculiar 
business, they certainly could not each of them have made 
twenty, perhaps not one pin in a day ; that is, certainly not 
the two hundred and fortieth, perhaps not the four thousand 
eight hundredth part of what they are at present capable of 
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perfoitning^ in consequence of a proper division and combina^ 
tion of their different operations."* 

The separation of different tradoGr and employments firom 
one another in the great business of a whole comniuiiity, is 
Mudogoos to this subdivision of labour in a particular ma- 
nu&ctory, and produces a similar but vastly more extended 
influence in assisting and improving the powers of produc- 
tion, and increasing the quantity and abundance of wealth. 
By following a separate and distinct trade, every individual 
labourer acquires the capacity of pjsrforming agreat quantity 
of work, or, in other words, of producing largely in his pe- 
culiar department ; and every capital also produces largely 
by the same means. Every one has therefore a great quan^ 
tity of the produce of his industry or capital to exchange 
against the produce of other people^s industry or capital; 
and. the whole society are in this way far more abundantly 
suppUed with all commodities^ than they could be if eadi 
attempted independently to supply the whole of his indS- 
vidual wants by his own isolated and unassisted labour. 

Dr Smith continues : — '* In every other art and manufacture^ 
the effects of the division of labour are similar to what they 
are in this very trifling one^ though in many of them the la- 
bour can neither be so much subdivided^ nor reduced to so 
great a simplicity of operation. The division of labour^ how- 
ever^ so far as it can be introduced^ occasions^ in every art^ a 
proportionable increase of the productive powers of labour. 
The separation of different trades and employments from one 
another seems to have taken place in consequence of this ad- 
vantage. This separaXiony too, is generally carried furthest iii 
those countries which enjoy the highest degree of industry 
and improvement, what is the work of one man in a rude 
state of society being generally that of several in an improved 



* Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 1. 
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one. In every improved society the farmer is generally no- 
thing but a farmer ; the manufacturer^ nothing but a manu- 
facturer. The labour too which is necessary to produce any 
one complete manufacture is almost always divided among a 
great number of hands^ How many different trades are em- 
ployed in each branch of the linen and woollen manufactures^ 
from the growers of the flax and the wool to the bleachers 
and smoothers of the linen^ or to the dyers and dressers of 
the cloth !"• 

Laaitly^ Dr Smith observes^ — *' The division of labour is 
commonly supposed to be carried farthest in some very trif- 
]iag manufactures ; not perhaps that it really is carried farther 
in.them than in otherd of more importance ; but in those trifling 
Wjmnf&ctiaes, which are destined to supply the small wants 
qf .-bu^t a small number of people, the whole number of work- 
men must necessarily be small ; and those employed in every 
djiflerent branch of the work can often be collected into the 
same workhouse, and placed at once under the view of the 
spectator. In those great manufactureis^ on the contrary, 
which are destined to supply the great wants of the great body 
of the people, every difierent branch of the work employs so 
great a number of workmen, that it is impossible to collect 
them all into the same workhouse. We can jseldom see more 
aft one time than those employed in one single branch. Though 
in- such manufactures, therefore, the work may really be di- 
vided into a much greater number of parts than in those of a 
more trifling nature, the division is not near so obvious, and 
has accoi^dingly been much less observed."t 

Such then are the effects of the division of labour in as- 
sisting .and improving the powers of the production, and in 
increasing the quantity or abundance of^wealtb- 
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SECTION III. 

THAT THE ACaUISITIOl^ OR EXISTENCE OF CAPITAL IS A 
CONDITION NECESSARY TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OB 
EXISTENCE OF THE DIVISION OF LABOUR. 

But all this — all that is effected by the division of labour, 
as explained in the foregoing section, is owing to capital ; 
because without capital the division of labour cannot be es- 
tablished or attained. For the whole of the articles or items 
of wealth required in every department of industry, and in 
every emplojrment or division of labour, as necessary to en- 
able one and all of them to be established or carried on, are 
portions of capital. All the machinery required is capital,' 
and every tool or instrument used in every sort of business, 
and not only these,* but all the materials prepared or required 
to be worked up into more perfect goods, as well as the 
stores of food, clothing, and provisions of all sorts, necessary 
to maintain the whole of the labourers engaged in any kind 
of work, are capitals. Now it is self-evident, that without 
supplies of capital of the last-mentioned kind, namely, fi)od 
and other necessaries, either possessed by himself or fiur^ 
nished him by other people, the labourer could not confine 
or apply himself to any single trade or employment (except 
that of seeking for such necessaries) but fpr the shortest 
periods ; not probably for a whole day at one time, and 
certainly not. fpr a whole week. Without such necessaries 
or capitals previously laid in store, every man'^s immediate 
efforts must be directed to the procuring of what will satisfy 
those natural wants which can neither be delayed nor dis- 
pensed with. But if even one individual could not confine 
himself to one emplo3rment without a certain capital or quan- 
tity of provisions being previously laid in store, much less 
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would it be possible for very large numbers to divide and 
betake themselves to all the variety of distinct occupations 
necessarily followed among a civilized people, without such 
stores and accumulations being provided beforehand as 
should be sufficient to supply their immediate wants. 

Those who cultivate the ground, and look forward to its 
produce for their remuneration, must be provided before^ 
hand with sufficient stores to supply their necessities till the 
gathering of the harvest ; and the farmer must of course be 
prepared to affi)rd his labourers food, clothes, and lodging, 
or, what comes to the same thing, money-wages with winch 
they may purchase these necessaries, as well during the 
period that he is only putting the seed into the ground as 
when he is receiving his return, and during the whole inter- 
val likewise between the one period and the other. The 
manufacturer also, who undertakes the establishment of a 
work, must be prepared, in like manner, to supply his la- 
bourers with their necessary maintenance, or with money- 
wages sufficient to procure it for them, besides jHroviding 
them with the proper machinery or implements required in 
the peculiar business. The cotton-spinner, for example, 
must build his mill-house, and fit it up with the proper ma- 
chinery; he must erect the water-wheel or steam-engine 
which is to give motion to that machinery, and he must 
provide the material of cotton which is to bespun ; and not 
only so, but he must provide all his work-people with their 
necessary subsistence, comprising food, clothes, and lodging, 
or with such wages as will enable them to purchase those 
articles ; and every person in every business must be pre- 
pared to do the like for his labourers. But it is self-evident, 
that no wages could enable either the manufacturer or his 
workmen to purchase such articles, (or any articles,) if they 
did not already exist, or had not been previously produced 
and accumulated in the hands of neighbouring speculators 
^mr proprietors, with a view to supply the general demand. 

r 
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Wherever, therefore, the system of the division of labour is 
established, such stores or capitals must necessarily be 
cumulated, and must have grown up simultaneously 
that system, sufficient to supply the necessary wants of the 
whole of the labourers employed under it. 

Those stores and accumulations, or capitals, belong of 
course to a vast variety of persons ; indeed nearly to aa 
many as there are individuals or members in the conimu^ 
nity, and in the greatest variety also, and difference of pro- 
portions. It is by no means necessary that they should be« 
long to the persons who actually apply them to the work of 
production. They are often consigned in the shape of • 
loan from the rich capitalist to the imdertaker of a wock ; 
and the inferior labourers are supplied firom those stores or 
accumulations which the general demand of the counitry 
pves birth to, weekly or daily as they require them, throu^^ 
the instrumentality of the money-wages which they receivei; 
and with which they purdiase what they have occasion for 
fixMtn the capitalists, who make a trade of providing sudk 
stores. And the ways are innumerable by which every dif- 
ferent store and every different item of every different sort 
of capital finds its way from the possession of its temporary 
proprietor to its propel and destined use by exchange^ by 
treaty and agreement, by barter, by purchase, and by loan. 

Nor must we be confounded by the circumstance, that 
loans of capital from one person to another are commonly 
made in the shape of money. This is merely the temporaiEy 
and transitory form which capital is made to undergo in the 
act of changing masters ; and the transfer of the money frcna 
the one to the other is simply the transfer of a conunand 
over the general wealth or capital of the coimtry to t)ie 
extent of all that can be purchased by the amount of tbe 
loan. 

^* Almost all loans at interest/' says Dr Smithy /^ are made 
in moneys either of paper^ or of gold and silver. But what 
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the borroweir really wanton and what the lender readily mp« 
plies him with> is not the money^ but the money's worthy or 
the goods which it oan purchase. If he wants it as a stoisk 
£» immediate consumption^ it is those goods only which he 
can place in that stock. If he wants it as a capital for em« 
{toying industry^ it is from those goods only that the indus- 
trious can be furnished with the tools^ materials^ and mainte- 
nance^ necessary for carrying on their work. By means of 
the loan^ the lender^ as it were^ assigns to the borrower his 
right to a certain portion of the annual produce of the land 
and labour of the country^ to be employed as the borrow e r 
pleases.'** 

To return :— It should appear then, from what has'jbe^ 
advanced, that stock, or stored wealth, or capital, is Absolutely 
necessary to the existence or estabMshment of the ^vision of 
bbour ; and it consequently follows, that all die eflfects whidi 
we have Men to result from the division of labour in aasiKt- 
ing and improving the powers of production^ are really and 
properly the effects of capital. 



SECTION IV. 

CONCLUSION OF THE CHAPTER. 

THAT ALL WEALTH IS NOT PEODUCED BV LABOUR AtONK, 
BUT BY LABOUR AND CAPITAL TOGETHER. 

How absurd then must it appear to contend that labour 
produces all and is the only source of .wealth, as if capital 
produced nothing, and was not a real and distinct source of 
wealth also ! But those who maintain this most extraorcB- 
nary doctrine could only do so from mistaking t&e most im- 
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pcnrtant objects of the science which they cultivate, andfirom 
Overlooldiig the proper end which is meant to be served by 
£stinctly ascertaining and discriminating the original sour* 
ces of wealth; which end is, that we may establish there- 
upon the distinct original grounds of right to property ; 
for if capital did nothing, and laboiu* every thing, in the 
work of production, what right could the capitalist show to 
any part of the produce ? 

If it should be said, that capital could not do what 19 done 
by means of it without the assistance and co-operation of 
labour, neither, I reply, could labour do what is done by 
means of it without the assistance and co-operation of ca- 
pital ; and if an attempt were made to estimate what could 
be done by labour without, capital, and compare it with what 
actually is done in any highly-improved and civilized, coun^ , 
try by its assistance, it would quickly appear which of these 
two sources was the most copious, and to which of them 
the society were indebted for the greater part of their 
wealth. 

Without, however, attempting to make such an estimate, 
it may be useftd, in poncludiug, here briefly to glance at 
the effects of capital in the three great departments of pro- 
ductive industry — agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, 
— m order to bring to view, m a connected manner, how 
much is owing to this instrument in the production of wealth. 
In doing this, it will only be necessary very slightly to re- 
view those different departments of industry, and to enu- 
merate a few of the most striking and important particulars 
of the capitals employed in them. 

I. In agriculture it is obvious to perceive how much pro- 
duction is increased and labour saved by the possession 
and employment of capital. " In a farm,'' says Dr Smith, 
<^ where all the necessary buildings, fences, drains, commu- 
nications, &c., are in the most perfect good order, the same 
number of labourers and labouring cattle will raise a much 
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greater produce, than in one of equal extent and equally 
good ground, but not ftimished with equal conveniences.^* 
But these are all parts and portions of capital ; and the* 
additional work they enable the labourers to perform, above 
what they could do without those conveniences, is wholly to 
be ascribed to this instrument of production. Let any one 
then think but for a moment, and calculate in his mind, how 
much of this sort of capitalis exiistent in Britain at the pre- 
sent time, and he may acquire some adequate notion of its 
magnitude, and of the saving of labour, or assistance given 
to the labourers, by this single Species of capital in this de- 
partment 

Under this head also come mines and fisheries ; the for", 
mer of which could not be worked at all, and the latter 
could not be successfolly prosecuted, or prosecuted to any 
extent,r.withput. capitals. Almost the whole produce, there- 
fd^e, in these two employments might be ascribed to capi. 
tal; butasa.certain number of labourers are also necessary, 
they must also come in for a share of the produce. But all 
that part of the produce which is over and above what pays 
the whole of the labourers who are anywise concerned in the 
business may fairly be claimed as the produce and reward 
ofciqpital. 

II. How vitally manufaciieres depend upon capital, and 
in what measure the magnitude of production in this de- 
partment is owing to the use of proper engines, machinery, 
&c., needs hardly to be stated. The buildings necessary, 
and the whole machinery, materials, &c^ are all capitals ; 
and the amount in Gbreat Britain invested in these forms, as 
well as the amount of production, or saving of labour under 
this head, is altogether incalculable. Of the vast aggr^ate 
of. commodities produced by means of those investments. 
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£(nr niicb could be produced without them, 1 shall not | 
tend to eay, but we may be confidently assured that it would 
be absolutely trifling in the comparison. 

111. Commerce likewise, when it is carried on to any 
large extent, depends even still more, if possible, upon ca- 
pital, than any of the other two departments of productive 
industry. In this department the merchants' stocks are 
all capitals; and their shops, as also the buildings set 
apart for containing and preserving their merchandizes, are 
capitals. 

Under this head also we have to reckon canals, roads, 
harbours, docks, &c., which are chiefly constructed for the 
convenience of commerce, and which stand in the place of 
very great exertions of labour, saving those exertions, and 
assisting the labourers in such manner as to enable them to 
produce much greater quantities of work or of commodities, 
than they could do without such powerful helps. 

In few words, therefore, it may be stated, that the gieat 
mass of wealth within a country, including the whole appa- 
ratus of houses, manufactories, structures, machines, tools, 
materials, and provisions, required or employed in evety de- 
partment of productive industry, to perfect, establish, and 
maintain the great system of the division of labour, and, in 
short, every article of wealth which is calculated or applied 
to assist in the work of production, are all to be considered 
as parts and portions of this one vast engine or instrument,— 
capital. 

The growth and acquisition of this great instrument k 
altogether the fruit of saving ; for capital can only be pro- 
duced, increased, and improved, by individual accumula- 
tions, self-denial, and parsimony. If every person from 
the be^nning had always consumed immediately all that 
he produced, it is pl^n that no accumulations of wealth could 
ever have been made, or capital existed ; and, in like man- 
ner, in more advanced times, when, in consequence of par- 
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simony, accumulations have taken place, if then, or ai any 
given period, all saving were universally to cease, this im- 
portant instrument could never be improved or increased 
subsequently. 

This beii^ the case, then, there must necessarily be 
some proper benefits attached to the saving and preserva- 
tion, or possession of capital, else such saving never could 
be made; for no person will deny himself a present eifr- 
joyment fairly within his power, unless it be with a view 
to some superior ei\joyment in futurity. And henc^ we 
Bee the reasonableness and justness of the profit or intetett 
ordinarily derived or derivable firom capital. Such profit is to 
be looked upon as no more (and in reality it is im> mmre) 
than an adequate reward and inducement held out for the 
increase and improvement as weh as for the use of capital ; 
without the prospect of which there could not exist any 
regular motive or obligation sufficiently powerful to ensure 
the preservation and indefinite increase of this great instru- 
ment of production, and all that wealth of which it is so 
firuitftd a source would be unknown and unenjoyed by man- 
kind. 

Every person, therefore^ who saves, and adds any tUng 
to capital, may be considered as contributing to the im- 
provement of this great instrument ; and every person who 
does so, or even who merely preserves undiminished a ca- 
pital previously accumulated, is a public benefactor. Not 
that he saves, or ought to save with this particular view ; 
his own private advantage is the only proper and legitimate 
motive firom which his conduct ought in this respect to 
spring. But he cannot do so without benefiting the public 
as well as himself, and he is not only justly and fairly en- 
titled to all the advantages he derives in the form of profit 
or interest from those savings or additions which he thus 
makes to the general mass of capital, but he deserves the 
gratitude or good-will of every individual to boot. For, as 
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we h^ve already shown,* and as will be illustrated more fullj 
in the sequel, besides the fiind of profit or interest which every 
accumulation and addition to this great instrument of pro- 
duction establishes as a reward and remuneration to the pro^ 
prietor and presierver of it, every such addition has likewise 
the effect of increasing still farther the power and facility of 
production, and of lowering the cost and price of commo- 
dities,^ — an advantage which is shared and enjoyed by tihe 
i^hole community. 

And thus it wiH appear when the subject is folly investi- 
gated, that whoever saves and adds any thing to tlus great 
instrument, not only benefits himself and his heirs £o/t ever, 
but his countiy and all posterity, so long as the wealdl 
and bounty which he bestows remain existent and uncoil 
sumed by some prodigal successor.^ 



* Chapter y,, section ii. 

t Not but that there are other ways of benefiting one's country as 
well as sayings to be generous or munificent is equally useful ift 
its proper place^ provided it do not exceed the proper resources of the 
person who exhibits those virtues; and even the most prodigal may be 
sometimes as great or even a greater public benefactor than the most 
saving, in as much as it may happen that he may be the author or 
contriver of works and inventions which may be of more consequence 
a thousand times than his savings could be. In stating or consider- 
ing one fiiet or principle in political science, we ought not to forget its 
proper limits^ or lose sight altogether of those other principles, l^ 
which it is modified* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE. NATURAL GROUNDS OF RIGHT TO PROPERTY DEFINED 

AND ENUMERATED* 

It has been shown in a preceding chapter,* that tbere are 
three distinct material means or instruments of production, 
or, in other words, three general denominations or heads of 
arrangement, undei^wbich all the inferior and particular ma- 
terial means or instruments of every description may natur- 
ally and conveniently be classed. These are, — first, /ancf,— 
second, man himself j or himtan labour y — and, third, capital. 
But the exclusive general means or instruments of produce 
tion are necessarily the only immediate and original sources 
af wealth ; they are necessarily, therefore, the only imme- 
diate and original grounds of right to property. 

All wealth is the produce either of land and labour, or of 
land, labour, and capital ; and there is no way of coming 
by it at first but by one or other or all of these three 
means. These alone, therefore, can give any original right 
or title to it, and all other claims of right to wealth or pro^ 
perty must be secondary and derivative, and must be 
founded on the consent of the persons who originally drew 
it from those exclusive sources, and on the fact of its vo- 
Itmtary transfer from them to the present actual possessors 
or proprietors ; for whoever possesses any portion of wealth, 
be it great or small, must either have drawn it directly and 
immediately from some one or other or of all the three ori- 
ginal sources just mentioned, or must have procured it by 
a longer or shorter process from those who must have pre- 



• Chapter vi. 
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viously drawn it thence. Now there are but two ways in 
which wealth can be procured from the original producers 
or proprietors, viz. by voluntary consent^ or by force. If 
it be procured by voluntary consent, the right and title to 
it is always good and undeniable ; but if by force, how 
stands the case ? 

All the ways of procuring wealth by voluntary consent of 
the proprietors, whether it be gratuitously delivered up antt 
bestowed, or transferred by treaty and agreement in ex- 
change for a valuable consideration or equivalent, are just 
and allowable ; but all the ways of taking it by force 
are unjust, and are indeed nothing else but actual rob- 
beries, except one, and that is when it is tak^i by au- 
thority of the community to support government, law^ 
and justice. And for this anomaly, and single exceptioti to 
the general rule, necessity is the only apology, the yer)r 
existence of civilized sodety depending upon it. But even 
here the principle of voluntary consent ought to be adhered 
to as far as it is possible to do so ; and in the imposition 
g£ tOiVeSy as well as in other affairs of government in ge* 
neral, the sense and suffirage of the people ought to be 
taken as widely and extensively as circumstances will pet^ 
mit, that they may be sanctioned by voluntary consent, or 
appointment of the greater number at least, without whic^ 
they cannot be altogether just or unexceptionable. 

Government, law, and force, are absolutely necesdary to 
the existence of civilized society. The decrees and sanctions 
of authority, law, and government, and force to suppcnrt 
those sanctions, are necessary to the production, security, 
and just distribution of wealth ; and not only to this end, 
but to the protection, security, and defence of the person 
as well as property. But government cannot exist with- 
out persons to administer it, and these must be paid for 
their labour and services ; and hence the necessity of con- 
tributions, and of regulations as to their amount, or laws 
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and force to compel^ where it may be necessary^ the firaudDh 
lent or. refiractory to pay their due proportions, that all may 
be obliged to contribute to the support of so useM and in« 
dispensable an institution, in the benefit and protection of 
which all must share. But the force and compulsion ought 
always to be endeavoured to be made as Uttle as possible^ 
and should never be allowed to exceed what the exigence 
requires. 

While we then distincdy recognize and admit this parti- 
cular case of force, in the transfix of jHroperty which the 
imperfection of human nature and the exigence of humaa 
affairs demand, and most fully acknowledge, as we ave 
bound in reason to do, the necessity upon which it is found- 
ed, we must at the same time daim, in return, the conces- 
sion, equally absolute, unqualified, and undeniable, that this 
particular case is a perfect anomalism, that it is a solitary 
exception to the general rule and principle, invariable and 
inviolable in all other cases, that it is justified alone by 
those circumstances of imperious necessity in which its ex- 
pediency is acknowledged, and that it is always to be con- 
fined within the narrowest limits which it is possible to pre- 
scribe to it. 

To comply with this principle, therefore, it is manifisst, 
that in the imposition of taxes, (whetiber by the general go- 
vemment, or by iioferior local authorities,) the sense and 
suffirage of all who are to contribute* ought to be admitted 



* It is not necessary that we should here enter into the oontro- 
yersy respecting universal suffrage^ it being induectly admitted in 
the text^ that a much more limited system of representatioD wiNdd 
sufficiently guarantee the rights of property and secure from spolia- 
tion the public treasure. Nevertheless I shall state here what ap- 
pears to me to be the truths that a great deal of absurd dedamatkm 
has been vented on this subject^ and much a£^ted or unnecessary 
horror and alarm expressed and excited against itrhat would probably 
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and consulted as far as it may be practicable to do so ; and , 
, when fMs is attended to, all is done that can be done for 
the attainment of justice. The minority, though dissent-. 



be found upon trial to be entirely harmless at leasts if not positively 
beneficial and preferable lo any limited plan of suffrage whatever. 

It has been argued^ that the system of universal suffrage would 
subject the community^ where it should be allowed^ to the government 
of the mob ; and fears have even been entertained^ or pretended^ for 
the security of property under such a system. But certainly nothing 
can be more unfounded or gratuitous than such fears ; for although 
universal suffice were established, property would still preserve its 
AiU and legitimate influence in the election of representatives ; and 
the inferior ranks of people would still continue to look up to those 
above them, and to be guided in a great meaisure by their opinion^ 
except^ perhaps^ in the case of particular persons of superior judgment 
and intelligence^ in whom the exercise of an independent vote would 
be not only innocuous, but highly salutary and advantageous. 

Even the number of those who have property to protect, great and 
small, in an opulent and well-governed country, is always greater than 
that of those who have nothing, independent of their greater weight 
and influence with their neighbours. And with regard to the objection 
that great bodies of men might be influenced by their employers, and 
driven to the poU like herds of catde, it is a sufficient answer, that the 
employers themselves, not being all of one side or one mind, would 
throw what influence they possessed into the opposite scales, and thus 
in a great measure neutralize the effects of one another. 

'* The lower sort of people, and small proprietors/' says one who 
was never suspected of favouring democracy, " are good enough 
judges of one not very distant from them in rank or habitation ; and 
therefore, in their parochial meetings, will probably choose the best 
or nearly the best representative : but they are wholly unfit for county- 
meetings, and for electing into the higher offices of the republic. 
Their ignorance gives the grandees an opportunity of deceiving 
ihem."'^.Hume'g Essays, part ii., essay 16. 

So fax from endangering property, the system of universal suffrage 
(or some plan of voting or representation approaching to it in a 
greater or less degree) is. the one thing needful to render property per- 
fectly secure; for it is this alone which can prevent all undue en- 
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ing, must acknowledge, at least, the fairness of the proceed* 
ing, and will therefore the more readily yield obedience to 
the law, and even cheerfully contribute their allotted {pro- 
portions, (in this case never likely to be exorbitant or op- 
pressive,) under so equitable a system. 

By extending in this manner the right of delegation or 
sufirage as far as may be practicable under any given cir- 
cumstances, the fullest and most general consent wiU be ob- 
tained which is possible : there will be as little offeree and 
as much of agreement in every act of government as the 
imperfection of human affairs wiU permit ; and whilst the 
sovereignty of the law will be established on the surest foun- 
dation, and the maintenance of justice fully provided for, 
the prosperity of the country where such system prevails, 
and the harmony and tranquillity of the whole society, will 
be effectually promoted and secured. 

From what has been here advanced, then, it should ap- 
pear that there are just Jive distinct grounds or descriptions 
of right to property. 

The ^rst arises from Labour, by which it is directly 
and immediately obtained. 

The second is firom Land, by which it is directly and 
immediately obtained. 

The third is firom Capital, by which it is directly and 
immediately obtained. 

These three foregoing are the primary and original grounds 



croachments upon it in the shape of unjust and unnecessary taxation, 
and the consequent discontent and oppression of the lahouring classes, 
(which is so fVequent a cause of disturbance and of danger^) as well 
as in that of monopolies of every kind, (which influence so largely 
and so uiyustly the distribution of property, and excite the discon- 
tent and just detestation of every enlightened mind>) and by annihi- 
lating (which it would do in time) every sinister and every partial 
interest, give that peace, and prosperity, and happiness to a people, 
which would establish the security of property on the only solid andi 
permanent haait^ and dissipate for ever all alarms about its atfety. 
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of rigbt from which the two others following (which axe 
therefore secondary) are derived. 

Fourth J The voluntary consent of proprietors fully given* 
Fifthy The voluntary consent of proprietors partidUg 
given by majority of their tiumbers in a joint contributioii. 

These then are the natural and the only equitable or 
reasonable grounds of right to vendible property or wealth, 
or modes of acquiring it consistently with justice ; and none 
can have title to any the smallest portion of such proper- 
ty which is not founded on some one or other of these fivA 
grounds or descriptions of right, else they would have • 
right to the property of other people, that is, a right to what 
others have a right, which is absurd 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE THREE ORIGINAL GROUNDS OF BIGHT TO PROPEKTY 
TRACED TO THEIR FOUNDATION IN THE FRINCIPLKS OF 
HUMAN NATURE. 



SECTION I. 
OF THE RIGHT TO PROPERTY FOUNDED ON LABOUH. 

Before the existence of property in land, when the earth 
was common to aQ, like the air we breathe, and when no 
sort of capital of any consideration had as yet been aocU'- 
mulated, labour ^ as it was the only available means where>- 
by wealth could be acquired, so it was the single original 
ground of right to property. 

' He who first gathered the spcmtaneous and unappropriated 
prodiictibiis of nature-*Ae acorns, which, we may suppoM^ 
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he found scattered beneath the oak tree, or the grapes, 
which he descried hanging upon the vine — was immediately 
the proprietor, and would at once have felt it to hie an in- 
vasion of his rights, if another savage had attempted to take 
from him, without his consent, any part of the fruit he had 
thus procured. 

He who ran down, and took, or killed any wild animal, 
would, in like manner, immediately consider it as his pro- 
perty, and would equally have felt it to be an insult offered 
to his person, and an invasion of his rights, if another hu- 
man creature attempted to take it from him without his 
consent. If he made a bow, or a tomahawk, or built a hut, 
he would still consider these objects as his own exclusive 
property ; and the most ignorant and untutored savage of 
the wilderness would instantly have felt the sentiment of 
injustice and of wrong arise in his breast upon any attempt 
bduDg made to dispossess him of them ; and would have re- 
sisted and resented such attempt to the utmost of his power, 
and perhaps even at the hazard o> expense of his life ;— so 
readily does the idea of property suggest itself to the mind 
of man, and so naturally does it arise, even in the very 
lowest state of human existence, from the consciousness of 
labour or personal exertion bestowed in acquiring it. 

Nor does this representation rest on conjecture or specu- 
lation merely ; on the contrary, it seems to carry its own 
evidence along with it, and speaks, I think, intelligibly 
enough to every man^s bosom. And facts, still observable in 
the savage parts of the world, are abundantly found to cor- 
roborate the statement, there being scarcely a traveller who 
has visited those parts, and given any account of their in- 
habitants, who has not recorded some circumstance of their 
conduct calculated to illustrate pur present subject. It will 
be unnecessary to adduce many of these, else I might here 
transcnbe a whole volume of them. That, however, this 
portion of our argument may not be left wholly unstated or 
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imperfect, I must instance one or two ; and these I. shalL 
select from a book of the most authentic description^ the 
Journal of the American Travellers, Gaptaina Lewis. aiu| 
Clarke, to the Source of the River Missouri: and across thtt 
American Continent to the Pacific Ocean. 

These officers were commissioned by the govemmcsat a£ 
the United States, with a party of men under their oxdei8»^ 
to traverse and explore those almost boundless and unknowq^ 
regions. In their extensive wanderings they visited inanjjj^ 
tribes of savages, and from the accounts they give of them 
many things might b^ gleaned that are much to our present 
purpose ; those, however, which fdlow are the most : to- 
markable. * : ^ 

It is related by these travellers, in their very interestii^ 
Journal, that when the party arrivied on the head Bti!«ttiB» 
of the Missouri, Captain Lewis was despatched with three 
men in quest of the Shoshonee Indians, on the other side 
of the Rocky Mountains, to endeavour to procure horses 
from them, and bring some of their people to assist the 
main body of the Americans in transporting their luggage 
and merchandise across the ridge of those mountains to the 
river Columbia. Afrer crossing the ridge, and searching 
for some days. Captain Lewis came up with a tribe of the 
Shoshonees, and having engaged them to go with him, 
the whole party, consisting of himself, his three men, and 
the Indians, to the number of " fifty warriors," with theif . 
wives and children, set out together to rejoin their cohh- 
panions on the '* forks'" of the Missouri. < 

The parties who travelled together were, in those sterile 
regions, but scantily provided with food, and the necessary 
«uppUes were hardly to be procured. One morning when 
(to use the words of the Journal) " diey had nothing to 
eat,'^ Captain Lewis sent forward two of his hunters to en- 
deavour to procure something, which the Indians (who were 
exceedingly jealous of their fellow-travellers) perceivings 
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they sent two or three of their number a*>head ako, to keep 
an eye over the hunters. In a short time one of the latter 
kiDbd a deer, upon which the Indiain scouts rode instantly 
back, ^' fiill speed across the plain,^ to inform their fiiends. 
These w^ at first somewhat alarmed at this movement, 
but the moment they were made to understand what had 
happened, ^the whole troop dashed forward as fast as their 
horses could carry them*" to the scene of action. Thenar- 
rative after this period goes on as follows : — ^^ When they 
reached the place where Drewer had throwii out the intes- 
tines^ they all dismounted in confusion^ and ran tumbling 
over each other^ like famished dogs ; each tore away whatever 
part he could^ and instantly began to eat it ; some had the 
liver^ some the kidneys^ in shorty no part on which we are ac" 
customed to look with disgust escaped them ; one of them, 
who had seized about nine feet of the entrails, was chew- 
ing it at one end, while with his handihe was diligently clear- 
ing his way by discharging the contents at the other. It was 
indeed impossible to see these wretches ravenously feeding 
on the filth of animals, and the blood streaming from their 
mouths, without deploring how nearly the condition of sava- 
ges approaches to that of the brute creation ; yet, though suf- 
fering with hunger, they did not attempt, as they might have 
done, to take by force the whole deer, but contented them- 
selves with what had been thrown away by the hunter."?^ 

Perhaps there could not be adduced a stronger proof of 
the innate force of justice, or a more striking instance of 
the powerful sense which even savages have of it. It may 
indeed be alleged that this natural sense of justice and re- 
spect for the sights of others, even among savages, are 



• * Travels of Captains Lewis and Clarke to the Source of the River 
Missouri, and across the American Continent to the Pacific Ocean ; 
performed by Order of the Government of the United States, in the 
TearslSOi, 1805, and 1806, vol. ii., p. 103. London edition. Octavo^ 
1815. 
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mateiially strengthened and increased by severe experience 
of the consequences that would follow an attempt to violate 
them ; but so likewise it is in the most civilized countries, 
where, it must be confessed, men could have but little de- 
pendence on the security of their possessions, if the simple 
and natural sense of justice were not re-enforced by the ap- 
prehension and experience of the consequences of attempt- 
ing to rob or steal. 

The narrative continues :— '' Captain Lewi^ now had the 
deer skinned^ and after reserving a quarter of it^ gave the rest 
of the animal to the chiefs to be divided among the Indians^ 
who immediately devoured nearly the whole of it without 
cooking."* 

The same travellers inform us a little further on, that 
the Indians having gone out to hunt, ^^ discovered a mtde 
budc^ and twelve of their horsemen pursued it for four miles. 
We saw the chase^ which was very entertaining^ and at length 
they rode it down and killed it. This mule buck was the 
largest deer of any kind we have seen^ being nearly as large 
as a doe elk. Besides this^ they brought in another deer and 
three goats ; but^ instead of a general distribution of the mest^ 
and such as we have hitherto seen among all tribes of Indiaiui^ 
we observed that some families had a large share^ while others 
received none. On inquiring of Cameahwait the reason of this 
custom^ he said that meat among them was scarce^ that eadi 
hunter reserved what he killed for the use of himself and his 
own family^ none of the rest having any claim on what he choae 
to keep."""t" Here we have distinct evidence that property 
was so far established among this tribe of Indians, and se- 
parate rights known and acknowledged with regard to- the 
most important article of wealth, food, even in their daily 
acquisitions of that most necessary article, founded on the 
laboicr or trouble of acquiring it. In other tribes, where it 
is usual to share in common all the provisions daily ac- 



* Travels of Lewis and Clarke^ p. 103. t Ibid. pp. 151, 159. 
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quired, this arrangement is no doubt formed on the plain 
principles of Reciprocity and justice, and proceeds upon an 
agreement, either expressed or imderstood, and always acted 
upon, that whereas any one who happens to be unsuc- 
cessfiil in the search for food is to receive a part of what- 
ever is procured by his companions ; so, at another tim'e, 
when he has been more fortunate, wbatever he acquires is, 
in like manner, to be delivered up also into the common 
stock, and to go equally to supply the whole tribe, and of 
course those members of it whose fortune it was on this oc- 
casion to be unsuccessful in their turn. 

It is labour also which confers the first transient right to 
property in land, before it becomes finally and permanently 
appropriated in the natural course of things, by the multi- 
plication of inhabitants and the accumulation of wealth. 

When an individual wanderer, savage, or civilized in the 
midst of unappropriated and uncultivated wastes, chooses a 
field or spot of earth, and bestows upon it the labour of 
cultivation, he immediately acquires the idea of property, 
and would at once feel the injustice if an attempt were made 
to drive him firom his possession, and thus to rob him of 
the fruits of his industry and past labour. Even after he 
had gathered his crop, should he retain possession of the 
field, by occasionally working upon it, and preparing it 
anew for seed against the proper season, and should another 
individual come and attempt to drive him away, and to ap- 
prc^riate to himself the advantages of his labour of culti- 
vation, it would not fail to appear an invasion of his rights 
to the first possessor, whom nothing but force could possibly 
reconcile to the yielding up of his land to such licentious and 
unauthorised intruder. But he who had bestowed his pains 
and labour upon the field would be fully justified in resisting 
and driving; off the invader of his property, who ought to be 
obliged to dear and to cultivate land for himself, where there 
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remained a boondless extent to be diosen for that purpose, 
wanting cmly the improvements whidi labour had bestowed. 
In the same manner, should a wand^ing tribe determine 
to cultivate the ground, and choose an unappropriated tract 
of land for their settlement, and should another tribe come 
to dispossess and despoil them of their crops, or of thejur 
land, they would not be slow to resist the attempt, and to 
resent it as one of the very highest injustice, — so naturaUy 
and so reasonably does the idea of right arise out of pveu. 
possession and labour bestowed in cultivating the land. 
Even tracts which are only traversed by the hunter or shep^P 
herd, and which are left by them for months together, and 
sometimes perhaps for half the year, are often consideoredl^ 
them as their right and patrimony. But here they are en^ 
dently in error ; for nothing but cultivation or permanent ocv 
cupation can give any exclusive natural right to properly 
in the land ; and it is undoubtedly just in theory, as it will 
always be found to jurevail in practice, that the desert must 
be resigned to the people wha will cultivate. 



SECTION II. 



OF THE EIGHT TO LAND. 



After a people advance beyond the pastoral and migratory 
state, and begin to apply themselves to agriculture, the land 
is immediately appropriated. Those who exist at the time^ 
being the whtde people, have right to all the land, and may- 
divide it amongst them if they please ; and as their numbers 
must then be but small, compared to what their country^ 
when ftdly cultivated, could support, it maybe imagined 
that every individual must acquire a large portion of terri«. 
tory. Nor should this circumstance, unavoidable as it must 
be at the time, necessarily occasion, under a free and just 
system of laws and government, any inconvenience after- 
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wftrdt when populatkui would have increased; for under 
Buch a system, every pelraoh being at^Aill liberty to turn his 
property to the best account, their own private interest 
woidd naturally lead individuals to divide the land into 
smaller portions as soon as the interest or convenience of the 
society required it. Even in the case of these original pro- 
prietors being dispossessed by conquest, and the land parcelled 
out anew, and distributed arbitrarily amongst the conquer- 
ors in still more unequal and unmeasured quantities, 'still, 
if the property were made absolute, and the disposal of it 
left free and unfettered by entails or restrictions of any 
kind, it would Necessarily happen, as soon as regular go- 
vemment were again established*! that the simple and un- 
forced operation of the principle 'of self-interest would cause 
the larger portions to be once more subdivided and broken 
down into smaller ones as population and wealth advanced, 
•nd aU remembrance and efecte of any. injustice or inequa. 
lity in the original appropriation of the land, or in the sub- 
sequent reconquest and arbitrary distribution of it, would be 
speedily effaced, and every trace of them obliterated in two 
oViS generations. 

But this would not be the case if strict laws of entail were 
established whose operation should extend over many gene- 
rations. Such laws would, by direct and necessary conse- 
quence, prevent the land from being divided in such a man- 
ner as the convenience or interest of the community might 
i^uire, and would form an obstruction to the increase of 
population and wealth. But the increase of population and 
wealth, taken tc^ther, constitute the most important and es- 
sential interest of a country. Strict laws of entail, therefore, 
are directly opposed to that interest. It is, besides, the in- 
crease of population and wealth which confers all its value 
upon die land. Such laws, therefore, obstruct the increase of 
that value. Such laws are therefore opposed to the interests 
of all classes of people, iand are indeed essentially and radi- 
eally unjust and injurious, not merely as preventing a man^s 
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ostensible property from being applied to the payment of 
his debts, but much more, as they prevent the land firom 
being applied to its proper uses, keep large tracts of it UBh- 
cultivated and unimproved, and render the earth compoara- 
tively a desert. 

That no permanent ill consequences would follow {rom 
the original distribution and allotment of the land, howev^ 
partial, unequal, or arbitrary such distribution and allot- 
ment might be, provided it were allowed to be freely dut- 
posed of afterwards, will be manifest from this, that in «uA 
case, namely, where the land were allowed to be freely duk 
posed of, it would naturally happen, that, in proportion at 
population and wealth increased, the proprietors of laijge^ 
tracts of territory, received at the original appropriation mad 
distribution of the land, or on the subsequent reconquest 
and new settlement of a country, great part of which re^ 
mained useless on their hands, would be induced to eitchange 
a portion of their superfluous possessions for i^me of the 
superfluous wealth of another description, belonging to other 
capitalists^ as it arose under the hands of productive indus- 
try ; which, again, would serve the land-proprietors as a 
disposable frmd or capital, wherewith they might cultivate 
their remaining unimproved domains ; and whilst the parties 
themselves would be thus mutually accommodated, dieir 
common country would be improved, and the whole oom^ 
munity benefited to the utmost extent that circumstances 
would permit. For, as it may reasonably be presumed that 
the purchaser of the land would generally retain in his hands 
capital sufficient to improve what he bought, there would 
arise between him and the former proprietor a twofold cu}* 
livation and improvement of the soil, a twofold demand fat 
agricultural labour, and a twofold produce ; which demand, 
and produce, and cultivation, would go on constantly, end 
rapidly increasing, until the wealth and population of the 
country, and consequently die value of the land," shoidd 
have adyanoed to nearly their greatest possible magnitade 
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and most improved state,— « state which never could be at- 
tained under the paralyzing effects of a system of restric- 
tions or entails. 

All laws of entail, therefore, or any restrictions calculated 
to prevent the division and sale or disposal of the land, or 
the fiee voluntary conveyance of it from one possessor or 
proprietor to another, are unjust and injmious ; first, as ob- 
structing and repressing the increase of its value, by setting 
a premature limit to the increase of population and wealth ; 
and, secondly, as preventing it firom going into the hands of 
those who are most able and willing to make the best use of 
it, and thus attempting, unwarrantably and unjustly, to per- 
petuate the original distribution and allotment of the land, 
which, however just and necessary and advantageous it 
might have been at the time of its being ipade, could never 
have been intended to be permanent or unalterable, and 
whidi^ when kept up under drcumstances entirely different, 
and which call loudly for extended cultivation, are turned 
into a grievance and a nuisance of the most intolerable de- 
scription. 

• It has been supposed, however, that if the land might be 
fireely bought and sold, and conveyed from one person to 
another, without limit or restriction, and might be equally 
divided amongst children or legatees, according to the incli- 
nation or interest of the parties concerned, ^t would neces- 
saoily happen in process of time that it would be reduced 
and divided into very minute portions, and that the whole 
world. Of any country, or part of it, where such a practice 
were allowed, would present in the end the monotonous and 
nuserable spectacle of an interminable congeries of uniform- 
ly small properties, each but barely sufiicient to maintain 
only one single individual or family. This, however, it is 
bdieved, is a very unwarranted and improbable supposition ; 
and those who make it seem totally to forget that there are 
in gcnetal, ki the advanced periods of society, as many per- 
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sons who are both able and willing to purchase new proper- 
ties, and to increase their possessions, as there are of those 
who are willing to sell or divide them. 

Under the just and liberal system here supposed, it is to 
be recollected, wealth would naturally increase very rapidljr. 
and to a very great ^degree. But wherever wealth increases 
to any great degree, it must necessarily be accumulated inU\ 
masses or capitals of considerable magnitude in the hands 
of individuals ; and where wealth of other descriptions ia 
possessed in large quantities or capitals, distinct firom ,the 
land, there the land must be possessed in large quantities .or 
capitals also, because there will always be found the means 
or ability to purchase it in large quantities. . . ^ 

It would necessarily happen also where there was greali 
wealth, that the higher and even the middle classes of peo.^' 
pie would present the example of a liberal way of livings 
and hence it would naturally follow that the proprietors of 
small portions of land would, in most instances, be indiiied 
to sell them, as not being sufficient to enable them to live in^ 
the easy and affluent maniier, which would then be so veocy 
common, that most people . of any property would be na-r 
turally induced to propose it to themselves as the end of 
their endeavours. ,.../ 

But when there existed at one and the same time and: 
place both the power to purchase on the one hand, and tbs 
disposition to sell on the other, the very small lots or pro- 
perties of land, it follows to a certainty, that they would be 
transferred from one to another, and that they would be, 
added together, and accimiulated into larger properties in 
the hands of the greater capitalists as often as they were 
separated or divided ; and if it should happen that portions 
or estates of laod should be sometimes broken down ai^ 
partitioned, it would soon follow, and would happen equally 
often, that they, would be n^united and added to other p<ir-. 
tions or estates ; for where the means existed of acquiring. 
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a species of f^tojperty, which is the most desirable of d, it 
would be absurd to suppose that the will should be wanting^ 

Under a system of the most perfect liberty therefore, m 
riegard to the disposal of the land, there seems no reasonable! 
ground for apprehending that it would be necessarily re- 
duced to very small portions ; and I think, therefore, we 
may very safely conclude, that no restrictions of any kind, 
not even the law of primogeniture, and far less entails, can 
be at all justified on such gro^d. 

It is laudable indeed to endeavour to render the state of 
nian in society as steady and secure as possible, or as the 
laws of nature and of justice will perinit, but it is not al- 
lowable to advance a single step beyond this point. The 
fitte and the fortimes of one individual or family ought to 
be as dear to the laws and ta the legislator as those of any 
other individual or &mily ; but when laws of entail^ or any 
other unwarrantable restrictions, are established, which' pre^ 
vent the land from being cultivated, where there id a de- 
mand for an increasing population, the objection to them is 
not merely that the real olr supposed interest of one indi- 
vidual or family is postponed and preferred to that of an- 
other ; it is, that the real or supposed interest of one ia 
preferred to that of inillions, and is protected at the cost of 
penury to some, and of exclusion from existence to multi- 
tudes that would otherwise be bom. 

It has, however, been said, that God gave the earth in cott- 
mon to mankind, and that ^^ the land is the people^s farin,^ 
which ought to be ehjoy^ as (common property, and as the 
natural and equal inheritance of all ; but it is to be re- 
membered, that in every country where the land is fally ap- 
propriated, it will always be foimd that it has been improv- 
ed and ameliorated by huinan labour and capital. The 
forests have been cleared away, the superfluous waters have 
been drained off and directed into narrow channels, the soil 
has bem manured, enclosures have been made, houses built, 
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mamifactiires^stabliflhed ; mounds, embankments, 
tions, aqueducts «aid innumerable constructures have been 
ndsed and fonned upon it, all of them immoveable and in- 
sepacable &om tke ground or site whereon they are jdiioed. 
Now, I presume, it will hardly be contended that these pro- 
perties are also the natural and equal inheritance of tSL 
Those persons by whose capital^ or by whose labour and 
saving they have been produced, or the persons to whom 
they have consigned their rights, must surely be allowed to 
hare a preferable claim. Were this indeed not conceded, 
none of those properties, nor any others of the kind, weaU 
ever be produced at all. In the earliest stages of socdetjr, 
and up to the state of shepherds, the land is naturally mad 
quite conveniently held in common ; but in the agricultonl 
and commercial stages it becomes alt(^ther impossible and 
impracticable to do so. For who in those advanced stages 
would expend his patrimony in any productive or oseftri 
undertaking upon the land, if he could not acquire an ez^ 
dusive and permanent right to itP—Who, for example 
would erect a cotton-mill, or establish any considerable or 
extensive manufactory, if, after he had done so, he ooulft 
not call it his own ? — ^It is certainly true that God has given 
the earth to mankind, together with all the rude 
out of which wealth is to be produced ; but he has not 
manded those persons who have been frugal and industtJooB, 
and have made to themselves possessions out of those ma- 
terials, nor those who have derived such possesEoons firom 
frugal and industrious ancestors, to give them away to be 
enjoyed in common ; and neither does reason nor oosimcm 
sense, the gifts of God, prescribe any such conduct or sanc- 
tion such doctrine. 

Those individuals by whose labour and saving, or capital, 
wealth is £rst produced and accumulated upon the land, 
must be allowed the exclusive right to it, else they would 
never accumulate such wealth ; and they must also be al- 
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lowed die right to sell, bequeath, or bestow konwhom they 
please. It is only the bare, uncultirated earth, wheve it is 
unappropriated and unimproved by labour, to which an equal 
and common right can be pretended ; for no man can have 
a natural right to the wealth produced by others, or to a 
single atom of accumulated property, but what he has either 
produced himself, or has had bequeathed to him, unless it 
be to those things which nature spontaneously presents. 

Those, th^efore, who contend for an equal and common 
right to the land, must confine their pretensions to the desert 
and unappropriated parts of the world, where no labour has 
been bestowed, nor any capital or improvements connected 
with it. And to this extent we most readily grant the right,—- 
a right which, I believe, never was denied, and. which could 
hardly indeed be effectually opposed ; for who should be 
present where there were no people to exclude any person 
fiNHn appropriation or possession ?— But were those persons 
who make a parade of claiming this right as their inheritance 
only to remove themselves to the places where they must 
go to exerdse it, they would speedily find and acknowledge 
that the benefits which are enjoyed in countries where the 
land is appropriated, which o^me in lieu of this right, and 
which acorue, as has been already shown,* to all men from 
the effects of capital, — ^were an inheritance infinitely more 
valuable and worthy of acceptance than that which it takes 
away, and for which they would exchange it,— -a barren uid 
nnavailaUe right to the uncultivated desert, or a common 
liberty for all men to wander unchaUenged over the imap- 
propriated parts of the worid, and to gather therefrom, every 
individual as he best could, a precarious and therefore a 
miserable subsistence. 

*' Paradoxical as it may seem at first sight/' says M. Say, 
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''it it iiev«i!thle8S perfectly true, that the man who is^himself 
no 8hare*holder of land is equally interested in its approprinr 
tion with the share-holder himself. The savage tribes of New 
Zealand, and, of the north- western coast of America, where 
the land is unappropriated, have the greatest difficulty in prp^ 
curing a precarious subsistence upon fish and game, and are 
often reduced to devour worms, caterpillars, and the moat 
nauseous vermin ; not unfrequently even to wage war on <Hie 
another from absolute want, and to devour their prisoneirs ka 
food; whereas in Europe, where the appropriation is com- 
plete, the meanest individual, with bodily health and incUnliV 
tion to work, is sure of shelter, clothing, and subsistence, at 
the least"* 

But, although the land cannot be occupied or eiijojped 
whoUy as common property, and as the natural and equd 
inheritance of all, in its full ewtent^ still a part of its anmiil 
value, or produce, may be thus enjoyed, by being leservei 
to the state in the shape of a land-tax or quitrent, whkk 
sfaoiuld be applied to the support of government in the pUim 
of taxes ; such quitrent to be a certain proportion of liie 
rack-rent,— And provided it were not exorbitant in its andomrt, 
and that the proportion it should bear to the whole, or rack 
rent, were unaiteraMy fixed, nothing could be more just and 
proper, or more expedient to be established as a ftind for the: 
support of government. By being made a proportion of 
the whole rent of the land, such a quitrent would vary Jxre* 
dsely with all the variations of that fimd, and would increflMe 
as the value of the land increased ; and by being iqpplied 
to the suppOTt of the general government, and thereby swr* 
ing to the people an equal amount of taxes, it would be i 
reality, and in the strictest sense, enjoyed in commcm. 



* Treatise on Political Economy, book ii. chap. 9. Princep's Transla- 
tion. 
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' Rent, as will be shown hereafter,* is partly lbs cceation 
of capital, and pardy the ^ect of the general imaease of 
population and wealth upon- the land, or in its immediite 
or near neighbourhood. In as far as it is the creation of 
capital, it shotdd wholly belong to and be enjoyed by tibe 
capitalist ; but in as far as it arises fit>m the natural pro- 
gress of society, and the general increase of population and 
wealth, independently of any effort or expenditure on . the 
part of the proprietor, it should belong to and be ei\joyed 
by the public, if possible, as common property. Now we 
see that this is possible, to a certain moderate extent at le^st^ 
in the manner which has just been stated. 

What portion of the aggregate ftmd of rent is to be as- 
cribed to the effects of capital laid out firom time immemo* 
rial in meliorating the land, and what portion to the general 
increase of wealth and population upon it, or what may. be 
the respective claims on the faad of rent, on those two dis« 
tinct grounds, it will always be impossible precisely and sa» 
tisbctorily to determine under any circumstances, seeing 
that the effects of those two different causes of rent are 
always necessarily blended and combined in very und^fin- 
able proporticms, it being impossiUe that any rent ahould 
exist without both ; that is, without the existence of some 
people and of some capital laid out upon the land. Nor is 
this circumstance— I mean the circumstance that those two 
different claims, or grounds of right to daim, upon the ge- 
neral fiond of rent cannot be exactly distinguished or se- 
parated—of any material consequence, since, whatever they 
may respectivdy amount to, the rate or proportion of the 
quitrent to the whole rent must be fixed with reference to 
other and still more important considenitions, and must be 
kept within such moderate bounds, that the former shall not 



* Sec book ii. chap. 7. 
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encroach bo far upon the latter as to lessen in any Gentle 
degree the desirableness of the land as private property, or 
to render the situation of land-proprietors a mere steward- 
ship for the public ; because this would be to counterwork 
and bring to nought the very enda for which the right of 
property in land was itself instituted ; which ends are, not 
only that the land might be improved and cultivated in the 
best manner, and that no obstruction should be ^ven to the 
increase of capital upon it, but also that the best form of 
sodety might be established, in the composition of which 
the class of land-proprietors, as will presently be sbown, 
must always form an essential and indispensable ingredient. 
Taking these considerations along with us then, and lidd- 
ing this as a principle not to be trenched upon, that the 
land must be kept so far free from being in any manner over- 
burdened as that it shall still continue to be looked upon as 
the most desirable of all investments for capital, and that an 
estate of land-property shall still continue to be regarded at 
" the highest prize in the lottery of life," — it will follow that 
the land-tax or quitrent here proposed shoidd be calculated 
on a very moderate scale, and fixed at a moderate amount 
Perhaps one-eighth part, or about twelve per cent, upon the 
rack-rent, is what the land might fairly bear, (provided it 
were free from poor-rate and tithes, or any other peculiar 
imposts,) without lessening in any sensible degree its desir- 
ableness as an investment for capital, and without deterio- 
rating the composition or diminishmg the happiness of so- 
ciety, but rather, at the same time, improving the one and 
increasing the other. But whatever the proportion of the 
reserved rent should be, it is most indispensable that it 
should be fixed and established as a fundamental law, not 
to be altered afterwards. 

A law such as this would produce a revenue that would 
in most cases be sufficient to defray the whole of the ordi- 
nary expenses of dvil government ; and would thus obviate 
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the necessity of <my taxes, except upon occmons of war or 
other extraordinaiy emergencies. Nay^ it might probably 
happen, that if the reserved rent were fixed at ono-6%hth, 
and that the govemment were very economically conducted, 
there would arise a surplus after defraying the ordinary ex* 
penses of government in time of peace, which might b^ ac* 
cumulated by investment in profitable works and improve- 
ments, as in making roads, canals, &c., which might be re- 
sold in time of war, and the proceeds applied to the public 
service ; and again, the properties thus alienated might be 
repurchased on the return of peace by the accumulation of 
the rent ; or any other mode might be chosen for secure in- 
vestment of the surplus above the ordinary expenses re- 
quired. 

Such a fundamental law would be more particularly pro- 
per to be established at the foundation of all new spates or 
colonies ;* but it would, perhaps, be not even very difficult 
to devise a plan for its establishment in this or any oUier 
country, without inconvenience or injustice to the land-pro- 
prietors. This might be done by giving them an equivalent, 
and thereby repurchasing this small portion of the rent ; 
and for doing which in this country the means might be 
found in the abolition of one old law, and the alteration of 
another, one of them afiecting the land injuriously and Ae 
other unfairly, and both of which changes would be improve- 
ments in themselves and desirable on their own account. 

In the first place, I would equalize the pressure of the 
poor-rates, by raising the frmd for supporting all who might 



* Had such a law been established in the United States of North 
America for example^ or were it even now established there, where so 
great an increase may be expected to be yet realized in the value of 
the land, it would, in process of time> if the government should con- 
tinue to be conducted upon any thing like its present very moderate 
scale of e]ipeiiditure, render all other taxes whatever unnecessary. 
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be in want from a tax upon all property, or rather upon all 
income or revenue, instead of allowing it to fall wholly upcm 
the land, as at present This would operate a relief to tJie 
landlords, pro temto, wherever a poor-rate is levied, and could 
be charged upon them as a part of the equivalent far the 
quitrent proposed to be reinstated upon them, at a fiur 
valuation. And this, is the alteration which, as I hope to 
show hereafter,* would be desirable on its own account. 

Secondly J abolish the tithes as the {>resent incumbents 
die off, — remunerating the clergy a^lierwards by a salary fxom 
the. national treasury, as is now done in France,— and com* 
mute this bu];den also for the proposed quitrent, at a finr 
valuation as &r as it will go, taking or giving the difference]^ 
and repurchasing the whole quitrent in those cases wheie 
the proprietors happen to be altogether free both from the 
nuisance of tithes-)- and the unshared and undivided burden 
supporting the poor. And for this piirpose the frinds aiig. 
ing from these two sources would be found amply suffiGient;^ 



* See book ii. chap. 9. on Poor Laws. 

-f- Tithes form one of the chief obstacles to the improvement and 
ftill cultivation of the land. 

' i The following is a rough estimate^ frmn such documents as are at 
piesent within my reach^ of the amount of the two funds supposed to 
.be available as an equivalent for the proposed rent or land-tax, and of 
the demands upon them on account of it, for the United Kingdom. 

Annual value or amount ofHthei : 

England and Scotland, £3^000^000 

Ireland, • 2,000^000 

£5,000^000 

Annual value or amount of poor-rates, ex- 
elusive of what magf be considered as paid in 
part qfvjages : 

England and Scotland^ £4^000,000, of wbich 
the land pays probably about three«fourths. 3^000^000 £8,000^000 

Carryforward, ' -^S^OOO^OOO 
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wd the advantage to be gained by the public froxa t^e whole^ 
arrangement would be, that they would thenceforward par- 
ticipate in the expected future increase of the value of the^ 
Ifnd. 

ft 

But, perhaps it may be imagined that not a part only, but 
the whole rent of all the land might be thus retained and 
enjoyed as common property, and as the natural and equal 
inheritance of all, by vesting it all in the public, or in the 
sovereign^ or government, on the part of the public, who 
should farm out the whole land, and apply the whole rent to 
public purposes, in the same manner as the proposed quit- 
rent. The slightest attention, however, to what would be 
the consequences of such an arrangement wiU be sufficient, 
I think, to bring into view the numerous inconveniences and 
evils and insurmountable objections to such a system. I 
shall only briefly notice a few of the most weighty and most 
proQiinent. 

But, in the first place, I will remark, that such a systen^, 
if short leases only were granted under it, would be liable 
(in a degree proportioned to that shortness) to all the ob- 



Brought forward^..... 8^006,000 

Anniuil value or amount of rent of land and -^ 

ground^rent cfhautes : 

fiQgland, £24^000,000 

Scotland, 6,000^QOO 

Ireland, 12,000,000 

42,000,000 
Of which one- eighth amounts to 5,250,000 



«« 



Leaving a surpluB of £2,750,000 

per annum over and above what is required to repurchase the land- 
tax or quitreni proposed ; and which quitrent ought always to be re- 
tain^ ab origine by every community, as a fimd for the support of 
the government. 

H 
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jections that have been sfSited against the land^s being enjoy- 
ed as common property ; and, on the other hand, if very 
Umg leases were allowed, this would be in effect the same as 
the present system of absolute property in it, under whidi 
there is generally a small feu-duty or quitrent paid to the 
crotofif or to a subject superior^ who may be conceived to 
stand for the crown or the public. 

To illustrate this circumstance somewhat further : 

1. It is plain, that if very short leases only were granted, 
there would not be a sufficient inducement to the proper 
cultLvation of the land, and still less to any considerable or 
expensive improvements or works of any magnitude, as 
manufactories, &c., being made upon it. 

2. On the other hand, if very long leases were allowed, 
leases, let us suppose, of a thousand years^ duration, it is ob- 
vious that|this would amount to a very near approximaticm 
to the present system of indefinite and unlimited right ; but 
then it would fall short of it in giving satisfaction to the in- 
dividual possessors or proprietors of the land, at the same 
time also that it would be less beneficial to the general in- 
terests of the community. For although a lease of a thou- 
sand years, provided the quitrent were the same, would be 
in reality nearly as good as a holding for ever, yet it will 
always be considered as materially different in the imagina- 
tions of men, and most people will be found to regard it, 
and to lay out expense upon it in general, with a very dif- 
ferent feeling in the one case and in the other. There are 
probably but few estates that have remained in possession of 
the same family, or that have descended through one un- 
broken line of heirs, for so long a period as a thousand years, 
yet stiU every individual is at Kberty to hope that such may 
be the good fortune of his family or his heirs ; and to soodi 
this feeling may be allowed to be an object of greater im- 
portance than that which is involved in the difference of a 
grant for ever and one for a thousand years, if indeed there 
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be any real difFerence, or if, from the indefinite grant, any 
advantage whatever could be gained to the public. 

But, waiving these considerations altogether, what, I would 
ask, should be done by any government with so great a re- 
venue as the whole rent of all the land, — a revenue that 
would be so much disproportioned to, and would so greatly 
exceed what could ever be necessary for its ordinary and le- 
^timate expenses ? — Or what government could be safely 
intrusted with the disposal of so large a surplus as would 
here arise ? 

And should it be thought that this surplus might be aU 
invested in f^ofitable undertakings and the improvement of 
the country, it is easy to see that such a system would be 
fraught with all the evils and corruptions of an extensive 
and almost boundless patronage, from the great number of 
agents or frmctionaries that would be required for the con- 
ducting of so vast a business. The seeds of corruption are 
here so thickly sown, that it wiU be unnecessary to attempt 
to detail or trace the manner of their growth. 

But even if all the considerations and difficulties that 
have now been stated, as opposed to such an arrangement in 
regard to land-property, could be surmounted, there still re- 
mains behind a further objection and consideration, which 
should be sufiicient of itself to settle the question, and shoi4i 
oblige us to reject all idea of such an arrangement. This 
consideration is, that such. an arrangement would be incon- 
sistent with the best form of society or civil polity ; in the 
composition of which, as was before observed, a class of land- 
proprietors is an indispensable ingredient. 

It will, I believe, be generally admitted, that land is the 
most desirable of all properties. 

^' Upon equals or nearly equal profits," says Dr Smith, " most 
men will choose to employ their capitals rather in the im- 
provement and cultivation of the land, than either in rnanu* 
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factures or in foreign trade. The man who employs his capi- 
tal in land has it more under his view and command, and his 
fortune is much less liable to accidents than that of the trader, 
who is obliged frequently to commit it, not only to the winds 
and the waves, but to the more uncertain elements of human 
folly and injustice, by giving great credits in distant countries 
to men with whose character and situation he can seldom be 
thoroughly acquainted. The capital of the landlord, on the 
contrary, which is fixed in the improvement of his land, seems 
to be as well secured as the nature of human affairs can admit 
of. The beauty of the country, besides the pleasures of a 
country life, the tranquillity of mind which it promises, and 
wherever the injustice of human laws does not disturb it, the 
independency which it really affords, have charms that more 
or less attract every body ; and as to cultivate the ground was 
the original destination of man, so in every stage of his exist- 
ence he seems to retain a predilection for this primitive em- 
ployment."* 

The class of land-proprietors, therefore, it will, I think, be 
allowed, must, ceteris paribus, be the happiest in the com- 
munity; and an arrangement that would abolish such a 
class (were such a thing practicable) would destroy this 
happiness without doing any good at all to the other chisses, 
or any that would compensate for the great deterioration 
i^ch would be wrought in the texture of society by the 
want of this class, not to mention the extent of patronage 
and corruption which it would probably introduce into the 
administration of public affairs. 

But I will not push the argument upon this topic any 
farther at present, although there remains ample room for 
enlarging upon it. This, however, will, I think, be needless 
after all that has been said, and every reader, I trust, will 



Wealth of Nations, book iii. chap. 1. 
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be able to supply for himself all that may be deficient in 
our present illustrations.* 

I shall conclude the present section with remarking, that 
as the right of property m land is founded in necessity, and 
in the manifest impossibiUty of any progress or advancement 
in society or civilization being made without it, so the ex- 
tent of this right must be limited and circumscribed by the 
extent of the necessity. Had it been possible to have pos- 
sessed and enjoyed the land as common property, without 
the relinquishment of a greater advantage, it would naturally 
have been done, and the system of private property and ex- 
clusive possession of it had never been established or per- 
mitted. And still the exclusion can never be justly carried 
farther than the real necessity of the case demands, or, in 
other words, than the necessity upon which the right itself 
is founded. It cannot, therefore, extend to the exclusive use 
or enjoyment of the firuits and produce of the earth any 
more than it can extend to sanction entails or any other re- 
strictions whatever, on the disposal or transfer of it from 
one person to another. 

All the institutions of human society, and those in regard 
to property in land of course among the number, are or 
ought to be calculated, not for the separate or exclusive ad- 
vantage of any single class of persons or proprietors, but for 
the general good of the whole society, or, as it is now com- 
mon to express it, for the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber. Under the system of the division of labour, it is ne- 
cessary that the land should be possessed and cultivated 
by a part of the people, while the others are employe^in 
different occupations ; but it is equally necessary that all 
should share in the produce, and the land-proprietors cannot 



• See chap. v. sect. 1- 
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have a right which should extend to exclude the other mem- 
bers of the community from acquiring by purchase any part 
of that produce. For, if they may rightfully prohibit the 
bujdi^ ot selling of one part of their produce, as hares or 
rabbits, why should they not have the same right in regard 
to any other part or the whole produce, com, cattle, and 
every thing ?— -And grantii^ this, it would follow that they 
have the right to starve all the other classes of the com- 
munity, rich and poor, who happen not to be possessed of 
any land. It must be an impUed ccmdition therefore in the 
institution of land-property, that its produce be allowed to 
come freely to market, and be sold to all persons under the 
operation of the fair principles of an open competition.^ 



SECTION III. 
OF THE RIGHT TO CAPITAL IN GENERAL. % 

As soon as the land is wholly appropriated, and wealth be- 
gins to increase and accumulate in the hands of individuals, 
it is immediately felt and perceived, that those persons by 
whose labour and frugality it has been produced or acquir- 
ed, (for it is by frugality and saving alone that wealth or 
capital can be accumulated,) have a right to do what they 
please with it ; that is, they have a right either to consume 
and enjoy it themselves, or to give it to others to consume 



• The considerations and principles here stated appear satis^ctorily 
enough to dispose of that extraordinary regulation under the game- 
laws, which interdicts the purchase or sale of game, than which no- 
thing .can be more arbitrary and unjust. For no right can exist any- 
where to prohibit the use or disposal of this part of the produce of 
the land that will not extend to corn or cattle, or to any other part of 
it whatever. 
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and enjoy, as they shall think proper. In doing this they 
injure nobody. If they had not saved and produced any 
wealth they may possess, it would not have eidsted, and they 
might have used or consumed it immediately as it was pro- 
duced, if they had chosen to do so. Other individuals, it 
may be supposed, in the same community, and under the 
same circumstances, produced as much, and consumed the 
whole* immediately as it was produced, and were of course 
now destitute of any capital. But those persons who saved 
and did not consume the whole of what they produced, but 
who might have consumed the whole of it, if they had chosen 
to do so, as freely and innocently as the other persons who 
consumed the whole of what they produced, must be held 
to be at equal liberty to use and consume what they have 
saved at any subsequent period ; since it is evident that the 
one way of disposing of it, or period of consuming it, can 
be no more blamed or objected to than the other. 

Now, admitting the right of those who labour and save 
and accumulate wealth, either to consume and enjoy it them- 
selves, or to give it to any other persons they please to con- 
sume and enjoy during their lifetime, it follows as an un- 
avoidable consequence, that they may bequeath it to whom 
they please, at or previous to their death. And where the 
will was not known, or declared before death, it would at 
once occur as the most natural and reasonable way of dis- 
posing of a man^s property to let it fall to his children or 
other near relations, whom he would most naturally and 
reasonably have supported whilst he lived. And this course 
being once adopted, the practice would naturally grow into 
a law, and would be declared as such as soon as any laws 
came to be regularly established. 

And here we arrive at the grand cause of that inequality 
of conditions amongst men which is universally found to 
exist in all civilized countries, and even in those which have 
advanced but a single step beyond the condition of savages ; 
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which inequality arises chiefly from the accumulation €f 
capital, and its devolution by will or otherwise tepan pav^ 
Ocular persons or famSLies. 

The inequality of conditions amongst men in the advani- 
* ced state of civilized society is chiefly occasioned by the in- 
equality of their possessions of wealth or property ; and in- 
equality of property is again chiefly occasioned by the con- 
stant and unavoidable operation of two great causes ; — ^first, 
hy the difference of application or industry j and of par^ 
simony or saving, between one person and another ; anid, 
secondly, by the devolution of fortunes upon individuals; 
or, in othet words, by the inheritance of the savings of per^ 
sons deceased in all time past falling to particular in- 
dividuals or fa/milies, and not to others. 

Much has been said of the difference of personal qtioH- 
Hes, as causing the inequality of property and conditions ; 
and undoubtecUy that difference is another fair and natural 
and legitimate cause of such inequality. But, except in the 
very infancy of the world, the effects produced by this cauite 
are necessarily extremely Kmited and inconsiderable ; and 
in all advanced periods the two others just mentioned wiD 
be imiformly foimd to be the chief causes of whatever ine- 
quality may happen, or may be observed to exist, at the 
particular time. 

In the earUest stages of society the difference of personal 
qualities would, without doubt, be the chief cause of what- 
ever inequality might be found to exist among mankind ; 
and the strongest, swiftest, or most active savage would 
bear away the prize from his less vigorous competitors, and 
would naturally acquire the greatest quantity of wealth. Or 
rather indeed in the very earhest stage, and before the es- 
tablishment of any law, or any confederacy of individuals 
for mutual protection, the strongest would take to himself 
by force every thing he coveted, and make every weaker 
individual the slave and subject pf his arbitrary will. Bmt 
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as soon as any sort of aocial compact was formed, or any 
combination of a number of individuals to protect the weaker 
members from the depredations of the stronger, it would im- 
met^ately happen that the difference of application and in- 
dustry, or labour, would, even in this eariy period, be the 
chief cause of difference in the acquisititHi of wealth, or in 
the quantity of food, rument, and shelter, that every one 
would be able to procure. 

As society advanced imroediately after this juncture, the 
difference of industry and parsimony would continue for 
some time to be the chief causes of inequality, until numer- 
ous and considerable accumulations had been made by in- 
dividuals, which they could bequeath and hand down to 
their immediate posterity ; from which period it would hap- 
pen that it would be the inheritance of those accumulations, 
with aU that should be added to them ever afterwards, which 
would continue thenceforward to be the great and principal 
cause of the difference or inequality of wealth and condi- 

Nor is it possible to conceive any thing more just, or more 
reasonable and unchallengeable, than this inequality ; or any 
right more sacred to things external, than that which arises 
in the manner just described, to the accumulations of capi- 
tal by whomsoever they have been made, and to whomso- 
ever they have been fairly or voluntarily bequeathed. 

Yet it has been said by no less eminent a person than 
Mr Godwin, that " it is a gross imposition that men are ac- 
customed to put upon themselves, when they talk of the pro- 
perty bequeathed to them by their ancestors. The property 
is produced by the daily labour of men who are now in ex- 
istence. All their ancestors bequeathed to them was a mouldy 
patent, which they show as a title to extort from their neigh- 
bours what the labour of those neighbours have produced."* 
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It has been one of the chief objects of this work to de- 
monstrate the fallacy of the argument contained in the above 
passage; and to those readers who have attended to what 
was advanced in some of the preceding chapters,^ that fal- 
lacy will be at once apparent. It is here assumed, that la- 
bour is the sole instrument of production, and it is roundly 
asserted that all the wealth at present extant '' is produced 
by the daily labour of men who are now in existence.^ 
What ! will Mr Godwin venture to maintain that all the 
cotton- yam now daily spun in Great Britain is the proper 
and exclusive produce of the men, women, and children, who 
guide the spindles ? — ^WiU Mr Godwin maintain that the 
miUs, buildings, and machinery, are of no use, or that no 
part of the effect is to be ascribed to them ? — Or will he call 
mills, buildings, and machinery, '' a mouldy patent P**^-^ 
Will Mr Godwin, or any other person, venture to maintain 
that all the buildings and constructures of every kind, and 
the apparatus of every manufactory, and all the stores of 
food, clothes, money, and material, necessary and usefiil, 
or actually in use, in all the processes of production at pre- 
sent going on in Great Britain or anywhere else, have been 
produced by the labour of men at present in existence ? — 
Or will he, or any other person, maintain that any one of 
those accumulations or constructures'f- has been produced 
by labour alone, or, in other words, without the assistance 
and co-operation of previously existing accumulations or 
capital ? — If he can do this, then indeed, but not before, he 
may call the property bequeathed to men by their ancestors 
" a mouldy patent.*" 

Our ancestors left us our country filled with the ^fruits of 
their labour, and of the capital left to them by their ances- 



• Chapters v. and vii. 

t For a catalogue of what these may be, see chapters ii. and iii. of 
this book. 
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tors ;— they left well-built cities, villages, and hamlets ;^» 
they left enclosed and cultivated fields, much improved from 
their original barrenness, and properly prepared and adapt- 
ed to all the purposes of agriculture ; — they left canals, 
roads, bridges, and innumerable other works of art, calcu- 
lated to facilitate and abridge labour, or, in other words, 
calculated to assist in the work of production ; not to men- 
tion the stores of finished manufactures, clothes and food, 
as well as of unfinished materials proportioned to the num- 
bers and wealth of the community ; and, because writings 
might exist relative to all those things in the hands of the 
proprietors, and might be required to register their existence, 
and to designate the persons to whom they at present be- 
long, and are afterwards to descend, are those stupendous 
works themselves to be called " a mouldy patent P'^ 

But to descend a little to particulars. 

Suppose a person to have cleared a piece of ground, — to 
have enclosed it, drained it, manured it, and brought it to 
a high state of cultivation, and having done so, that he 
dies, and leaves it in this improved condition to his son ; 
the new proprietor, we may imagine, ploughs and sows this 
piece of ground, and reaps, in his first harvest, a quantity of 
com ten times, twenty times, or even perhaps a hundred 
times as great as his father did in the first years of his oc- 
cupation and improvements upon it ; now I ask, is this 
multiplied harvest to be accounted the produce of the son's 
labour exclusively, or is this inheritance to be accounted a 
mere "mouldy patent?'' — ^A piece of parchment maybe 
necessary to contain the record of the land-marks and boun- 
daries of this piece of ground, or of the will of the previous 
possessor of it that it should descend to the present. This 
parchment is no doubt left^ and may perchance, through 
neglect and length of tin^, grow " mouldy ;" but this is not 
all that is left, nor the main thing ; nor is this parchment 
left at all as a thing valuable on its own account. It is left 
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merely as a record of the existence of that which is valuable, 
and as a guarantee or evidence in favour of the person who 
has the right to it, and to whom it is bequeathed. 

But let us suppose farther, that the son to whom this 
improved piece of ground has been left, instead of labouimg 
it himself, employs some other person whom he fmds willii^ 
to do the work for a certain quantity of the com, or of any 
other sort of wealth or produce to be given to him as wages ; 
and be it observed, that whatever is agreed upon to be thus 
given must necessarily be at least as much as this perscm 
could have procured in any other equally eligible way of 
employing himself, and always far more than he could have 
earned in a state of nature without capital, or permanent 
possession or property in land, but with the whole world 
" all before him where to choose-'' Now it would happen 
as before, that the same accumulated harvest would be reap- 
ed ; and is this, I again ask, to be accounted the exclusiye 
produce of this hired labourer, or is he entitled to the whole 
produce of this improved piece of ground, because he added 
a comparatively small portion of labour to riiat which had 
been bestowed before, or, more properly speaking, to the 
capital which was accumulated upon it previously to his 
touching it, and which was the real efficient cause of the fiur- 
greater part of the produce ? — ^Is this man dealt unjustly by 
if he gets his stipulated wages ? — On the contrary, is he not 
manifestly benefited by the transaction, and by the iustitik- 
tion of property in land, since it is the condition necessaiy 
to his receiving or earning more than he could have done if 
no such institution existed, nor any such capital as this in- 
stitution allows to be accumulated ? — And is it not farther 
evident, that the wages agreed upon must be considered as 
properly representing the labourer's produce, — ^if, iadeed, it 
may not be reasonably objected that they always represent 
really more than his actual produce, by giving him the com- 
mand of more than he could have been able to acquire by 
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his own separate exertions unassisted by capital and the in- . 
stitution of property. 

Another argument and objection of precisely the same 
import as that we have just been considering, or rather in- 
deed the same argument, but in somewhat of a different 
and more limited form, has been strongly urged in a more 
recently published book, the writer of which contends, that 
^^ all the benefits attributed to capital arise i&om co-existing 
and skilled labour.'^* 

" To enable either the master manufacturer or the labourer^" 
says this very able though anonymous author^ '^to devote 
himself to any particular occupation^ it is only necessary that 
he should possess^ not as political economists say^ a stock of 
commodities^ or circulating capital^ but a conviction that while 
he is labouring at his particular occupation^ the things which 
he does not produce himself will be produced for him^ and 
that he wilt be able to procure them and pay for them by the 
produce of his own labour."t 

After all that has been stated on the subject in some of 
the foregoing chapters,! it would be an unpardonable waste 
of time to enter into any very particular recitation of the 
above assertion. I shall only, in reference to it, ask this 
simple question, Of what consequence would the man^s con- 
viction be that he would be provided for if the goods 
themselves did not actually exist and were not forthcoming ? 
— This writer, however, maintains, that " the farmer knows 
he will be able to get clothes when he requires them, and 
the tidlor knows he will be able to get food ; but the former 
knows nothing of any stored-up stock of clothes, and the 



* Labour defended against the Claims of Capital ; or the Unproduc- 
tiveness of Capital proved. By a Labourer. London 1825. — Prefatory 
Notice. 

t Labour Defended, &c. p. 11. 

i See particidarly chap. vii. 
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latter nothing of any stored-up stock of provisions."**** Now 
this appears to me a very bold assertion indeed, — an asser- 
tion which, I must say, 1 should hardly have supposed would 
have been hazarded by one who has paid so much attenticm 
to the subject as this author seems evidently to have done. 
It appears to me impossible, that men should Uve in a civi- 
lized and opulent country such as Britain is at present, with 
their eyes open, and not " know such things,'** — and not 
know and observe ever3rwhere around them " stored-up 
stocks'' both of clothes and provisions. And all persons 
that reflect but a moment must be aware that if the fact 
were not so ; — ^if there were not, in fact ^ " any stored-up stock 
of provisions," they could not continue to be supplied, or 
Uve from day to day, or from one season or harvest time to 
another. The clothes may not indeed be " ready made," 
or the provisions ready cooked, but every individual who 
goes to buy the former must know that, if there were not a 
stored-up stock of cloth, he could not get clothes ; and every 
one who goes to buy the latter,— be it, for example, coruj the 
staple commodity of life, — ^must know, if he succeeds in 
getting it, and reflects at all, that it had been stored up since 
the period of the last harvest at the least, either in the hands 
of the farmer or in those of some other capitalist. 

But, says our author, " if we push our inquiries still fiur- 
ther, all that we can learn is, that there are other men in 
existence, who are preparing those things we need, while we 
are preparing those thmgs which they need."f Now I think, 
" if we push our inqmries," we may learn somewhat more ; 
we may learn that it is capital which enables both them and 
us to prepare the articles we both need and respectively la- 
bour to produce. We may learn that there are stocks and 



* Labour Defended, &c. p. 1 1. f Ibid. p. 11. 
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Stores of food, — of com, cattle, cheese, butter, &c.,— in the 
hands of farmers, dealers, millers, and others, and of clothes 
in those of manufacturers, merchants, tailors, and others, 
who are all capitalists to a greater or less e:xtent. We may, 
in short, learn, that there are thousands^ — nay, let me say 
97»i^io7i^,-— of stocks and stores, or capitals, some larger, some 
smaUer, and of aU possible varieties of mmuteness or magni* 
tude, and all employed in assisting the labourer in the work 
of production. 

Thus far the author has been arguing in reference to cin- 
culating capital particularly, which he treats of first in or- 
der. Let us now follow him, and attend a little to what he 
says in reference to the other sort, ox fixed capital. 

" I come now," says he, ^' to examine, secondly, the nature 
and EFFECTS of FIXED CAPITAL. Fixed capital consists of the 
tools and instruments the labourer works with, the machinery 
he makes and guides, and the buildings he uses either to fa- 
cilitate his exertions or to protect their produce. Unquestion- 
ably by using these instruments man adds wonderfully to his 
power. Without a hand-saw, a portion of fixed capital, he 
could not cut a tree into planks ; with such an instrument he 
could, though it would cost him many hours or days ; but 
with a saw-mill he could do it in a few minutes. Every man 
mu^ admit that, by means of instruments and machines, the 
labourer can execute tasks he could not possibly perform with- 
out them ; that he can perform a greater quantity of work in 
a given time, and that he can perform the work with greater 
nicety and accuracy than he could possibly do had he no in- 
struments and machines. But the question then occurs, what 
produces instruments and machines, and in what degree do 
they aid production independent of the labourer, so that the 
owners of them are entitled to by far the greater part of the 
whole produce of the country ? Are they or are they not the 
produce of labour ? Do they or do they not constitute an 
efficient means of production separate from labour? Are 
they or are they not so much inert, decaying, and dead matter. 
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of no 'Utility whatever, possessing no productive power what- 
ever^ but as they are guided, directed, and applied by skilful 
hands."* 

The fallacy of the above argument lies in this, that it re* 
presents the right of the capitalist to share along with the 
labourer in the joint produce of labour and capital as de- 
pending on the " degree"" in which the ". machinery,'' * * build- 
ings,*" and ^^ tools and instruments'" he possesses, and sup- 
plies the labourer with, can ^^ aid production independent 
of the labourer i'^— a representation which would exclude 
him from any share whatever, however much that produce 
might have been promoted by his contribution of capitaL 
The argument, therefore, most clearly proves too tntich. 
The claim and right of the capitalist to share in the produce 
to which his capital contributes rests partly upon compact 
and agreement with the labourer, to whom he pays his wages* 
in virtue of that agreement, and depends not upon the 
^^ degree*" in which his capital can ^^ aid production inde- 
pendent of the labourer,*" but partly upon the comparative 
degree in which labour can produce with and without capU 
tal, and partly upon the cost and difficulty or privaticm 
which the particular contribution of capital requires. 

It is true, that fixed capital, — " machinery," " buildings,'' 
" tools and instruments,'^ &c., — can do nothing without m^ 
to guide and apply them ; but it is equally true, that the la- 
bourer can do but little without such capital, — ^machineiy, 
instruments, &c. ; — and it is but this little that is properly 
to be accounted the effects or produce of labour ; all the rest 
being evidently, and by the very terms of the proposition, 
the effects or produce of the machines and instruments or 
capital. The question in regard to the proper effects of la- 
bour and of capital in production, in as far as it respects th^ 
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separate rights of the capitaUst as well as the labourer to 
share in the joint produce of labour and capital, — ^being not 
whether the machinery, buildings, &c., can produce them- 
selves without labourers to use and apply them, but witat 
or how much the labourer can produce without machinery, 
buildings, &c., to use or apply. 

Such capitals as are easily procured, and cost but little 
of saving or privation to acquire them, the labourer himself 
commonly possesses and draws of course the profit of ; but 
such as are of greater magnitude, or are suppUed to him by 
others, must be allowed to produce a profit to the proprie- 
tors distinct firom his wages, in spite of every attempt or 
efibrt to deny it ; for who is it, I would beg to ask, that 
should supply such capital gratuitously ? 

The tailor uses his own needles and the gardener his own 
spade, and their share of produce is, no doubt, augmented 
accordingly ; but the labouring liand that works for stipu- 
lated wages in a cotton-mill, or a ^ iron-foundry, and who 
acquires of course as great a share as either the tailor or the 
gardener, bating only, we may suppose, what belongs to the 
account of their small capitals, must allow the proprietors 
of those important works, — ^machinery, buildings, &c., <m 
which they have expended perhaps a patrimony, — to share 
along with them in the produce to which they so largely 
contribute, and that in a degree bearing some proportion to 
the sacrifice and expenditure such proprietors have made 
in supplying the means of an ampler production. 

That labour constitutes an efficient means of production 
without capital is true ; but to what extent does that effi- 
ciency reach ? This question has been already answered, 
and it has bieen seen how Uttle can be produced by labour 
without capital. There is this distinction certainly between 
labour and capital as means of production, that, whereas 
capital can produce nothing without the assistance of labour, 
labour can produce something without the assistance of 
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capital, liut what avails this distinction in die present ar- 
gument, since the question still recurs, Hotv much can la^ 
hour produce without the aissistance of capital ? How many 
^ple upon the earth could it supply with subsistence^ ot 
what sort of subsistence could it supply P The answer to 
these questions at once shows the futility of this distinctioB 
in reference to our present argument. 

Without capital, almost of any sort, it is admitted that a 
certain number of human beings could exist in the world : 
all certainly who could live upon and be contented with 
" fresh herbs, and water from the spring.*^ Nay, I will al- 
low a few more who might catch, and kill, and live upon 
animals ; and, to be as liberal as possible, we shall make no 
account of bows and arrows, clubs, or any other rude instrvb- 
ments, as capital, such as every savage might make and 
possess himself of in a short time, and with very litde saving 
at sacrifice of immediate enjoyment. And, after all this ex- 
tent of concession, I will again ask, What would be the num- 
bers or accommodations of such inhabitants as could, under 
these circumstances, exist upon the earth P And would tiiiqf 
not still necessarily continue in the condition of savages, mi 
be obliged to clothe themselves in the skins of wild beasts, 
and to shelter themselves beneath the spreading tree, or in 
the cavern of the rock ? They could not, without the acqui* 
sition of considerable capitals, advance to even the shep- 
herd state, or make any considerable progress in it at least; 
for the numerous and extensive herds of cattle possessed by 
pastoral nations are themselves large capitals, the fruit dT 
much sa^g and industry, and that too frequently of several 
generations. 

This writer, we observe, says himself, " Without a hand- 
saw, a portion of fixed capital, he (viz. man) could not cut 
a tree into planks ; with such an instrument he could, 
though it would cost him many hours or days ; but with a 
sai^-mill he could do it in a few minutes.'' Now only con* 
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aider this : — He could do it ! I must tell this author it is 
not he that does it now, — it is the saw-mill. 

If our author says that the saw-milJ could not do the 
work unless it were set on, and guided, and directed by the 
attendant workman, neither, I reply, could the workman do 
the work unless he had the saw-mill to set on. If he says, 
farther, that the saw-mill is not an efficient means of pro- 
duction without the man, neither, say I, is the man effi- 
cient to the extent of cutting a tree into planks without 
a saw ; and I refer our author to his own statement. If 
he stiU urge that the saw-mill is so much inert, decaying, 
and dead matter, unless it be set on and guided by the 
man, what, reply I, is that to our present argument 't. What 
is it to the person who has the saw-mill, and demands some- 
thing for the use of it ? Or what is it to the person who has no 
saw-mill, but has timber that he wishes to he cnt into planks, 
and who must pay something for the use of one ? What is 
it, in short, to the question in hand, as to the right of the 
capitaUst, or in bar of his right, to demand or receive som&< 
thing as an equivalent for the use of his capital ? 

As to the question, " Are they, (viz, instruments and 
machines) or are they not the produce of labour ?" I dis- 
tinctly answer. No, they are not. They are not the pro- 
duce of labour alone, but of labour assisted by capital. I 
will only illustrate this answer farther than it has already 
been done, by remarking, that, as we saw before, the 
produce of an improved and cultivated field was not wholly 
the produce of the labourer who merely ploughed and sowed 
it last ; and as we now see that the cutting of a tree into 
planks in a few minutes by a saw-mill is not wholly the 
work of the person who guides the machine, but rather of 
the machme itself chiefly, so the construction of the ma- 
chine was not effected without the assistance of other ma- 
chines, and innumerable previously accumulated capitals. 
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And so of all other machines br mstniments^ or fixed -eAr: 
pitals. 

Before concluding the section, there is one point more la- 
which I must adrert, in order to complete the outlinte o£JBgh 
cussion on the whole subject of the present chapter. Thip 
point relates to the manner in which capitals are, for t^e.mcK^ 
part, accpiired ori^nally ; or perhaps the topic here to l# 
introduced may be better stated in the form of a ^quegrjb 
thus,-*— In what manner, and by what conduct js it, 'A#. 
property or wealth is in general produced and sayed, .-^mi 
the right to it acquired by individuals at first ? The -aj^sffigf 
to this question, and the mode in which we shall endeavffpr 
to illustrate it, will, it is hoped, difiuse a clear light :ov€rjdni 
whole subject, and show more fully than has previcmfidy beeQ 
done, the powerful considerations ot humanity as w^ ^j^ 
justice, which concur to sanction and enforce this right. 

In order to illustrate this part of our subject, then, let m 
suppose a case in the advanced state of society,, (and oii0|^ 
most frequent and daily occurrence,) of two indiyidualf''|Bf 
equal, or nearly equal, abilities, but varjring in refspect.to 
their industry and frugality, and let us attend to the^qn^ 
sequences that may be naturally expected to result firooi 
their different conduct in a course of years. Their trmikm 
or occupations may be supposed what you please, but WP 
must make them start from the same point, that is, we myat 
suppose them to be both destitute, at the commencement ^ 
their career, of any capital or property, and have no oth^r 
way of acquiring it than by their industry or labour. 

The one, we shall suppose, is ordinarily diligent ; he la- 
bours daily in his vocation, and he vCams what is -sufficirait 
for the support of himself and his family. He is content^ 
with this, and he cannot attain more, or at least he saves 
nothing, nor attempts not to save or accumulate any capital ^ 
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all the money or wages, therefore, which this man reCKvea 
— that is, the whole value or produce of his industry — is 
disposed of as he receives it, and atlbrds him a subFiiatence. 

The other is indefatigable. He is not satisfied with be- 
ing ordinarily industrious, or with acquiring merely a daily 
subsistence for himself and family ; he aims at something 
more than this, — he looks forward to the feebleness and 
helplessuDsa of age, and determines within himself to en- 
deavour to make some provision for its wants. He revolves 
in his mind the prospects of youth, and is anxious to eman- 
cipate his children from the lowly and laborious station 
which he has himself occupied in the world ; and, deeply 
impressed with tlie importance of these objects, he b wholly 
given up to business and application. 

This man does a great deal more work than the other, 
and receives a great deal more money in exchange for it as 
its price ; and he is enabled thereby, not only to support 
himself and his family as well as the other, but, after doing 
this, there remains an overplus which he can accumulate and 
apply to other exigencies. 

Tlie first of these individuals, with common industry and 
application, earns, we shall suppose, a hundred pounds 
yearly, and expends the whole of it upon himself and family, 
and he will consequently have nothing over that he could 
store up or accumulate. The second, on the contrary, by 
his superior and indefatigable labour, earns again, by the 
supposition, considerably more than a hundred pounds year- 
ly, and, by his greater frugality or economy, expends some- 
thing less ; let us suppose that he earns one hundred and 
thirty pounds, and expends but eighty ; then it follows 
that he will havejifty pounds of his income which he can 
store up and accumulate yearly. 

It will not be denied that this man has a full and equal 
right to what he stores up no less than to what ho expends. 
He or his children, or* whomsoever he should choose to ap- 
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point, muGt continue to have a faH right to the accumulak 
ed property, or to any goods or vendible commodities that it 
will purchase or exchange for ; and this will hold whether it 
be duiing the period of his life, oi at any future tinie after 
his decease. 

Both these individuals had an equal right to the -whole of 
their earnings, since they both equally acquired them by 
the sweat of their bodies ; and arbitrarily to deprive either of 
them of any part of those earnings, or of their fiUl and ab- 
Bolute control over the whole, would be evidently both 
cruel and unjust. If the one acquired more than the other, 
it was by giving a greater value in exchange for it, namely, 
an additional quantity of labour proportioned to the addi- 
tional quantity of wealth acquired ; and if the same indivi- 
dual retained a part of his gains as the means of a future 
enjoyment, the other, by expending the whole of his, and by 
taking ease to himself while the other toiled, had enjoyed 
more antecendcntly. And possibly, for himself, he mi^t 
be the wisest of the two ; for while his more anxious n^gli- 
hour perhaps wasted and macerated his body, and brought 
upon himself a premature decay and decrepitude, he saved 
himself, and retained his health and strength to a greata 
age, as a compensation and equivalent for the means of ft 
prospective independence acquired by the other, not perhjma 
to be enjoyed by himself, but by his children. 

And admitting, for the sake of argument, this latter sup- 
position to be the actual case, how unjust and inhuman 
would it be to deprive those cliildren of any part of the be- 
nefits intended to be conferred upon them by the fatiwx, 
and to confer which he toiled so laboriously and denied 
himself so many enjoyments ! How unjust and inhumaa 
would it be to confiscate those savings, or to deprive the in- 
dividual who made them of his undoubted and hard-earned 
right to dispose of them ! 

If we frame our hypothesis so as to allow greater gftnioi 
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as well as greater industry and frugality to one of the indi- 
viduals in the case supposed than to the other, we may ima- 
gine a still greater difference of gains and of savings, and 
still the same principle will hold good, and the title of the 
one who' gains most will be equally valid to the whole of 
his earnings with that of the one who gains the least to the 
whole of his. Besides his greater industry and application 
to business, for example, one of these individuals may be 
the inventor of improvements in the art which he professes, 
or in the machines he works with, or which it is his business 
to construct ; or he may adopt improved plans, and make 
better arrangements in the conduct of his business, whereby 
more work may be done by a given expenditure of labour, 
and his productions be brought better and cheaper to mar- 
ket ; and in niunberless other ways, which it would be end- 
less to particularize, the individual possessed of superior ge- 
nius as well as industry might increase his own gains at the 
sune time that he did (and by the very same means too 
which pro4uced those gains) a service and a benefit of in- 
omiparably greater extent and importance to the public. In- 
deed a man cannot well increase his own gains, either by 
simple but honest industry, or by improvements in the aits 
of production, without benefiting the public at the same 
time ; and the advantages arising to the public from the in- 
ventions, industry, and enterprise of individuals may always 
be taken as not only equivalent, but as greater, and generally 
very much greater, than the price which they pay for them ;♦ 
in which price is of course included the whole of the wealth 
or fortunes acquired by those inventive, industrious, and en- 
terprising individuals. 



* This position has been partly illustrated already^ and will^ I trust, 
be fully established in the course of this work. See chap, v.^ sect. 
2. of this boo|c> and chap, u, sect. 2. of the eecoiid book. 
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Again, we may either suppose the diligence and indusMr 
try of any two individuals to be equal or unequ^, and still 
the same results will come out, or the same principles of 
right hold good. We may suppose any two individuals 
either, ^r*^, to labour and produce equally, but to consume 
differently ; or, secondly^ we may suppose them to labfnit 
and produce differently, but to consume equally ; or, third- 
hfy we may suppose them both to labour, and produce, and 
to consume differently ; still, in any case, if one of two indi- 
viduals shall resolutely save a portion of his earnings or in- 
come, while the other shall consume the whole of his, it will 
necessarily happen, that, after a lapse of time, he will have 
accumulated a certain amount of capital, and that his right 
to such wealth or savings will be equally good with that of 
the other to what he consumed^ 

We may vary this example still farther, so as to include 
those persons who have begun their career with a capital 
previously accumulated, and inherited from their forefathers, 
^ and still the same principles will equally hold, and will make 
valid the right to the original capital, as well as to whatever 
may be afterwards added to it. For still this capital which 
was b^un with, let it have been great or small, must bav^ 
been accumulated at first by industry and saving ; and 
whatever was added to it afterwards covdd only be added by 
the same means. The right to the original capital, there- 
fore, and to whatever was afterwards added to it, must evi- 
dently stand upon the same footing. 

It does not invalidate this argument, or in the slightest 
degree impugn the right to property, to say that it is not 
always acquired by the persons actually possessing it in the 
fair and and honourable manner here supposed. Some pro- 
perty is acquired by fraud, and some by highway-robbery ; 
but it is so very small a proportion of it that is acquired in 
this manner, that, whe compared with the whole, or with 
that which is acquired fairly and honourably, it sinks into 
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entire insignificance, in so far at least as it should affect the 
present question. Such acts as i&aud and robbery, being 
the most direct violations of the right here maintained, the 
law, if there be law at all, must endeavour to prevent, as 
one of its first objects ; and when it happens to fail in this 
object, as in some instances it must, it is then only by dis^ 
covery and conviction that it can exempt the property sa 
acquired from that protection which it exteq^s in general 
to all property. The administrators of the law cannot make 
it successfrd in every particular instance for the establish- 
ment of right and prevention of wrong, even as recognized 
by the law itself; in other words, they cannot in every in- 
stance hinder the law from being violated with impunity ; 
and as laws must be general in their operation, they must 
necessarily protect even the property of the successfrd but 
imdiscovered robber. 

Were all wealth, or the greater part of it, acquired (or 
re-transferred from the original acquirers,) by fraud and rob- 
bery, there would be no such thing as right to it at all,, 
and it would neither deserve nor obtain respect from any 
quarter. Where all was the property of pltmder, and all 
were plundered, every one might be excused to plunder in 
his turn. But how long would such a state of things en- 
dure ? How long would booty continue to be found, while 
all consumed and ravished it from one another, and none 
applied themselves to replace and reproduce by honest in- 
dustry what every one consumed, and must consume, to 
live ? The universal ruin which must immediately follow 
upon suchVstate of things needs no illustration or argu- 
ment to prove it. 

Perhaps it may be thought that it would be better if the 
whole wealth of one whole generation could be divided and 
distributed equally among all the individuals of the next. 
But this, even were it practicable, could not be done without 
annihilating the chief motive to save and accumulate ; or, in 
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other words, without preventing the existence of that veiy 
wealth which it would be its object to distribute. It is evident, 
however, that it would be physically impossible to divide and 
distribute the whole wealth of any one generation among ail 
the individuals of the next, unless one entire generation quitted 
the world and died out at once ; not to mention the mam* 
fest injustice that would be involved in compelling parental 
to allow the children of those who had saved nothing, or 
who had saved less than their neighbours, to share equally 
with the children of those who had saved the most. 

But although such a universal, and sweeping distribution 
of property would be both unjust and impracticable, and 
would be highly pernicious in its effects if it were praotie- 
able, there is yet (as we have partly seen already, and as 
will be still further pointed out to the attention of the read- 
ers in the sequel,^) a principle in the mechanism of bin- 
man society, which causes a distribution in effect, though of 
a much more limited nature, than the one which has been 
just adverted to,^— a principle which it is one of the chief 
objects of this work to develop, and which, by an easy, aad 
natural, and unforced process, difiuses the wealth which is ac- 
cumulated, in a certain measure, through all the varioos 
ranks and gradations of the people, dispensing a portion of 
it necessarily to every individual member of the commnni- 
ty, in such a measure, at least, as should enable the lowest 
and poorest to hve, and to procure enjoyments (under any 
tolerable administration of government) infinitely exceeding 
those that could be procured by the most gifted in coun- 
tries wholly destitute of capital, although he had AiU liberty < 
to seek them, imobstructed and unrestrained, over the whole 
land. 



* See chap, v.^ sect 2* of this book^ and chap, h, sect. 2. of the 
aeoondbook* 
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I faaye thus endeavoured to trace, by a simple and otv- 
vious deduction, founded partly on facts and real history, 
and partly on the principles of human nature, and on thai; 
species of ^' theoretical or conjectural history^ which re^ts 
its authority on those principles, and on what may reaso]a^ 
ably be supposed to have happened in the world in former 
periods, from our experience of things existing at present,—- 
the natural grounds of right to property or wealth; and aji- 
though some flaws may perhaps be found in the first allot- 
ment and distribution of the land among the aboriginal in- 
habitants, or among those who by force of arms had after- 
wards dispossessed those primeval occupiers, yet these have 
appeared to be but trivial in their effects upon its ftiture 
destiny, and by no means of a character to disturb the e:^- 
isting proprietors after a lapse of time.* We have seen that 
the first ground of ri^t to property was founded in labour 
and first possession; but that as society advances oth^ 
considerations come in aid of these, and it is found that the 
inviolability of this right, whether arising from labour, from 
capital, or from land, is a condition necessary to the exist- 
ence of civilized society, because necessary to the existence 
of agriculture, of manufactures, and of commerce; and 
hence it follows that the question in regard to the inviolabi- 
lity or sacredness of property, under the three original 
grounds of right to it, explained in this chapter, resolves 
itself into that of the preference to be given to the civilized 
over the savage state ; or, in other words, into this single 
consideration, Whether it be best that the world should be 
peopled up to the frdl measure of its capability of main- 
taining inhabitants, when cultivated and improved by the 
knowledge and industry incident to the most enlightened 



* Especially when it is considered that the same system of private 
property must be resorted to and continued^ into whatever hands the 
land might ML Thui^ I Ahink> will be admitted to have been proved. 
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condition of mankind, and be filled with life and enjoyment, 
population and wealth, or that it should be one vast, drea]^, 
and interminable desert, the cheerless abode of a poor and 
inconsiderable number of wandering savages, afraid of eadi 
other, and living like the brutes ? Whether it is best and 
most desu*able that the world should contain ten thottsaud 
millions of human inhabitants, (which it is probably ct^ 
pable of maintaining if cultivated and improved to the ul» 
most,) the whole abundantly suppUed with the necessaiiec 
and many with the conveniences and luxuries of life,, or 
that it should contain certainly not a hundred mtHian$$ 
perhaps not a tenth of that number, and they iiaked^.^ 
every thing and enduring every hardship and privatioiki 
Whether, in a word, the life which the world mtcst sup* 
port, should be that of man^ God'^s image, or that of snakes 
and serpents ; for the number of mankind that could exist 
without respect to the rights of property, and consequently 
without capital and without i^riculture, is hardly worth 
taking into the account. - j,^^ 



CHAPTER X. 



OF THE MOEAL CAUSES OF PRODUCTION. 



SECTION I. 

i. 

THE TWO GRAND MORAL CAUSES OF PRODUCTION BJEI*!- 
NEATED, AND A HIGHLY-IMPORTANT CONCURHENy 
EFFECT OF THESE CAUSES POINTED OUT. 

In the foregoing chapters of this book our inquiries have- 
been confined, almost exclusively, to the investigation of the 
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physical cat^e« of production, and to the ascertainment 
-and explication of those material means or instruments by 
which wealth is visibly acquired and produced; but lihe 
production and accumulation of wealth, (as well' as its disx 
tribution,) like all other phenomena or effects brought -le 
pass by the agency of human creatures, are primarily and 
cnecessarily influenced by moral causes ; and it remains in 
-this place to give an account of these. 

There are two grand moral causes pf production, which 
in an el)|>ecial manner demand the deep attention of tho 
poMcid inquirer. These are the two following, which will 
indeed be seen to be the fundamental and primary causes o£ 
til improvement in the social condition of mankind, as well 
s^ <jf the production and accimiulation of wealth : 

First, — The desire natural to all mankind to possess 
-and enjoy wealthy or, as it is commonly expressed, to better 
their condition, 

Second^'-^Political justice^ law, and government, or, in 
^ther words, security and inviolability to persons and pro- 
'perty. 

We call these moral causes of production in contradis- 
tinction to the physical causes, or to those material means 
or instruments which have been already distinctly consider- 
ed in a former chapter.* 

It will be apparent at the first glance that there is a wide 
and important difference in the nature of these two moral 
causes of production, as well as in the circumstances on which 
their existence or their presence and absence depend ; the 
first being necessarily always present while the second is 
only contingently so. The first of these causes is plainly 
innate, inherent, and inseparable from human nature ; and 
is therefore necessarily always present, and ready to exert 



• Chapter yi. 
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ite influence where opportunity offers, at the bare volition of 
every indii^dual agent ; whereas the second in extrinsic, ao» 
ddental, and independent generally of the will of individuals} 
and is not therefore, like the other, always present and avail- 
able to all mankind at all times. 

It will be evident also on the slightest reflection, that, iritii* 
out the presence and co-operation of the second moral caus^ 
the first can be of little or no avail. Without the establisll- 
ment of government, law, and justice, producing a certain 
degree of security to persons and property, it is *quite o|^ 
vious that the desire of bettering our condition could neror 
be efiectual for its purpose. Where all might rob and 
plunder with impunity, wealth could never be produced or 
accumulated to any considerable extent; and where ni»ie 
could be sure of possessing or enjoying what they might 
produce, the very motive to accumulate would be annihilat- 
ed. It is this second moral cause of production, therefore^ 
which alone requires any attention or efibrt on the part of 
mankind to provide or establish it ; because, wherever this 
cause is found, the other must necessarily be found also ; 
since, as has been just observed, this other is necessarily 
and imiversally existent wherever there are men. 

But there is one peculiar and highly-important efiect de- 
pending upon the moral causes of production, and especially 
on the quality of the second moral cause,--*'that is, upon 
good and bad government, — ^which, as it has been the main 
occasion of our treating those causes distinctively, it will t^e 
necessary here in some degree to explain, although the 
discussion belongs more properly to the province of distri- 
bution, and will have to be resumed more at large in the 
second book upon that subject.* 

The effect I here allude to is that which good and bad 



* See book ii. chap. 9. on the Wages of Labour. 
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goyemment is calculated to produce upon the wages of la^ 
bour, and upon the habits and modes of subsistence of the 
lower classes of labourers ; and what I shall endeavour to 
prove is, that under good government the ttrages of labour 
and the habits and modes of subsistence of tha lower class** 
es of labourers must constantly and indefinitely improve 
and increase from their endeavour to better their condition^ 
which becomes then effectual for its purpose. 

Before, however, proceeding to enlarge upon this part of 
our argument, it will be expedient to consider the effects of 
good and bad government, and of the desire of bettering our 
condition somewhat farther ; which we shall do in the two 
followiog sections, by setting down a few observations on 
each of these heads separately. 



SECTION II. 

OF THE FIEST MOBAL CAUSE OF PBODUCTION* 

With regard to the first, or what may be termed the in^ 
nate moral cause of production, namely, the desire to pos« 
sess and enjoy wealth and to better our condition, it arises, 
as has been already hinted, from the very nature and passions 
of human kind, which subject them to the necessity and im^* 
plant in them the desire to procure and consume wealth ; 
it is therefore constant, universal, and invariable. 

All men naturally desire to possess and enjoy wealth and 
to better their condition ; in other words, all men naturally 
desire to possess and enjoy the necessaries, conveniences, 
and luxuries of life. Food, clothes, and lodging, of some 
sort or other, are absolutely necessary. These are first de- 
sired in abundance, then of better quahty ; and, as society 
advances, and wealth, and knowledge, and civilization in- 
crease, the desire of improvement increases still more ; and. 
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finally, a taste for luxuries and for all sorts of grstificatioin 
and enjoyments becomes general, and extends itself dcywn- 
wards to the very lowest ranks of the people. 

Accordingly we find that the iniportance of this prmciple 
has been nojdced and acknowledged by the most profound 
and sagacious authors who have treated the subject. Dr 
Smith observes of it, that it comes with us from the womb^ 
and never leaves us till we go into the grave. " The priq- 
ciple which prompts to expense/' he says '' is the passion for 
present enjoyment^ which^ though sometimes violent and veij 
difficult to be restrained^ is in general only momentary and 
occasional. But the principle which prompts to save is the 
desire of bettering our condition^— a desire which^ though ^ene^ 
rally calm and dispassionate^ comes with us from the waaab, 
and never leaves us till we go into the grave. In the "vrliole 
interval which separates those two moments^ there is scarce 
perhaps a single instance in which any man is so perfectly and 
completely satisfied with his situation as to be without any 
wish of alteration or improvement of any kind. An augmen- 
tation of fortune is the means by which tlie greater part cf 
men propose and wish to better their condition. It is the 
means the most vulgar and the most obvious ; and the most 
likely way of augmenting their fortune is to save and m^ 
cunuAate some part of what they acquire, either regularly and 
annually^ or upon some extraordinary occasions. Though tile 
principle of expense, therefore, prevails in almost all men np- 
on some occasions, and in some men upon almost all occasions, 
yet in the greater part of men, taking the whole course cf 
their life at an average, the principle of frugality seems not 
only to predominate, but to predominate very greatly."* 

And throughout the whole of his immortal work on '' the 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations/' this prindple 
is constantly referred to by Dr Smith as the primary cause 



• Wealth of Nations, book ii. chap. 3. 
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of accumulation and production, and indeed of improvement 
in general of every description in the affairs of mankind. 

Mr Malthus also, in his ^^ Essay on the Principle of Po- 
pulaticm,^ alludes to this primary cause of production in- 
variably in the same m^mner, and calls it expressly ** the 
master-spring of public prosperity." He observes, " Even 
poverty itself^ which appears to be the great spur to industry^ 
when it has once passed certain limits, almost ceases to operate. 
The indigence which is hopeless destroys all vigorous exer- 
tioQ, and confines the efforts to what is sufficient for bare ex- 
istence. It is the hope of bettering our condition, and the 
fear of want, ra^er than want itself, that is the best stimulus 
to industry ; and its most constant and best-directed efforts 
will almost invariably be found among a class of people above 
the class of the wretchedly poor."* 

Again, he asks, (on the supposition of the idle and negli- 
gent being placed on the same footing as to wealth or support 
with the industrious and diligent,) " Can we expect to see 
men exert that animated activity in bettering their condi- 
tion, which now forms the master-spring of public pros- 
perity ?"-f- And in another place he says, " That great 
vis medicatHw reipubliciBj the desire of bettering our con- 
dition, and the fear of making it worse, has been constantly 
in action, and has been constantly'' producing the best ef- 
fects, where it has not been rendered nugatory by bad go- 
vemment.J 

To the same purpose Mr Hume observes, — " Avarice, or 
the desire of gain, is an universal passion which operates at 
all times, in all places, and upon sil persons.''§ 

This then is what we call the first moral cause of pro- 



* Essay on Population, book iii. chap. 14. 
f Ibid, book iii. chap. 1. 
X Ibid» book iv. chap. 14. 
§ Essays, part 1. Essay, 14* 
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ducdon,— -the desire natiurd to all mankind to possess ai|4 
enjoy wealth, and to better their condition, and it may alsd 
be called the first principle xxk the science of political eco- 
nomy ; — ^for, although in the more comprehensive sdencef 
of morality and pure metaphysics, this principle or desiiDr 
may be traced still higher, and reduced to a pinciple stiB 
simpler and more general, namely, the desire of enjoying 
pleasure and of avoiding pain, yet still this is the higlisft 
point we find it necessary to ascend to in the science before 
mentioned, or first principle to which we have occasi<m to 
refer in tracing the laws which regulate the production, 
cumulation, and distribution of wealth. 



SECTION III. 

OF THE SECOND MQRAL CAUSE OF PRODUCTION. 

But it unfortunately happens that the principle just ex- 
plained, the desire of bettering our condition, though ex- 
ceedingly active wherever it has opportunity to exert its in- 
fluence, and though ever ready to be excited in the human 
breast, is yet of itself comparatively powerless and unavail- 
ing, and can produce but little effect without the conjunct 
existence and co-operation of the other moral cause ot pio- 
duction, — that is to say, without the institution of govern- 
ment, law, and justice, or the association of men for t^ie^^e- 
fence and protection of their persons and property. 

Without the protection of government, and a certain 
measure of justice and security to persons and property, it 
is quite obvious that mankind could never effectually or 
considerably better their condition, or increase their wealth 
to any large amount ; and, as was before observed, whatever 
desure they might feel to do so, must necessarily remain a 
dormant and inoperative principle. 
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justice, or some sort of proteodon to pexaonii and pn^^e^ty^, 
wealth could nev^ indeed haye increased above tke im»e^ 
diate, daily, and most pressing wants of maokhid ; and ilie 
species could never have emerged from th^ lowest state of 
barbarism. Where the ^< right of the strongest^ was the 
onl^ law which an appeal could be made to, no individual 
pould ever think of accumulating wealth, because no one 
covld be sure of possessmg or enjoying what he might pro- 
duce beyond the existing moment. All idea of any cpn-^ 
siderable provision for the ftiture would be necessarily 
^]|u^idonad} wd the motive to accumulate beii\g taken awiiy, 
present enjoyment would be the only objeot which could be 
desired or sought aftcar. Every one would merely strive to 
live, and to consume or enjoy, as fast as he could, whatever 
chance or his good fortune might throw in his way, lest by 
any delay he should run the haaard of being deprived of 
the fruit of his labour altogether. 

Such, however, is the promptitude and elasticity of the 
first exciting cause of production, that it requires but sm^ll 
^ncourag^nent to draw it into activity ; and under very m- 
difl^erent government and imperfect laws, the endeavour pf 
the people to better their condition will show itself, and wiU 
pflten astonish the observer by the pertinacity of its efforta^ 
und the unconquerable perseverance with which it will work, 
and maintain the ecmfiict against untoward circun^ta^ce8 ; 
but it is under good government al<me that this principle 
can produee its full effects. 

Accordingly we find also, that the necessity and impor- 
tance of this second moral cause of production is repeatedly 
and pointedly taken notice of, and most amply acknowledg- 
ed by the same able writers whom we h^ve already qi^oted 
as acknowledging the first. 

" The improvement and prosperity of Great Britain/' says 
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Dr Smith, " which has so often been ascribed to those laws,* 
may very easily be accounted for by other causes^ That 
security which the laws in Great Britain give to every man 
that he shall enjoy the fruits of his own labour is alone suf- 
ficient to make any country flourish, notwithstanding these 
and twenty other absurd regulations of commerce ; and this 
security was perfected by the Revolution much about the 
same time that the bounty was established. The natural effort 
of every individual to better his own condition, when suffered 
to exert itself with freedom and security, is so powerful a 
principle, that it is alone, and without any assistance, not only 
capable of carrying on the society to wealth and prosperity, 
but of surmounting a hundred impertinent obstructions with 
which the folly of human laws too often encumbers its openi* 
tions ; though the effect of these obstructions is alirays mote 
or less either to encroach upon its freedom or to diminish its 
security. In Great Britain industry is perfectly secure ; and 
though it is far from being perfectly free, it is as free or freer 
than in any other part of Europe."t 

*' Order and good government,*' says the same author in 
another place, " and along with them the liberty and security 
of individuals, were in this manner established in cities, at a 
time when the occupiers of land in the country were exposed 
to every sort of violence. But men in this defenceless state 
naturally content themselves with their necessary subsistence, 
because to acquire more might only tempt the injustice of 
their oppressors. On the contrary, when they are secure cf 
enjoying the fruits of their industry, they naturally exert it 
to better their condition, and to acquire not only the necejuw- 
ries, but the conveniences and- elegancies of life. That indus- 
try, therefore, which aims at something more than necessary 
subsistence, was established in cities long before it was com- 



* Meaning the system of laws which was connected with a bounty 
on the exportation of com formerly in existence, 
t Wealth of Nations, book iv. chap 6, 
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monly practised by the' occupiers of Umd ib the oountiy. I^ 
in the hands of a poor cultivator^ oppressed with the servitude 
of villanage> some little stock should accumulate^ he would 
naturally conceal it with great care from his master, to whom 
it would otherwise have belonged^ and take the first oppor- 
tunity of running away to a town. The law was at that time 
so indulgent to the inhabitants of towns, and so desirou^s of 
diminishing the authority of the lords over those of the coun- 
try, that if he could conceal himself there from the pursuit of 
his lord for a year, he was free for ever. Whatever stocky 
therefore, accumulated in the hands of the industrious part 
of the inhabitants of the country naturally took refuge in 
cities, as the only sanctuaries in which it could be secure to 
the person that acquired it."* 

And fiirther :— 

*' Commerce and manufactures gradually introduced order 
and good government, and with them the liberty and security 
of individuals, among the inhabitants of the country, who 
had before lived almost in a continual state of war with their 
neighbours,' and of servile dependency upon their superiors. 
This, though it has been the least observed, is by far the 
most important of all their effects. Mr Hume is the only 
writer who, so far as I know, has hitherto taken notice of it."t 

Still farther in another place the same author observes,— 
'* In all countries where there is tolerable security, every 
man of common understanding will endeavour to employ 
whatever stock he can command in procuring either present 
enjoyment or future profit If it i9 employed in procuring 
present enjoyment, it is a stock reserved for immediate con- 
sumption. If it is employed in procuring future profit, it 
must procure this profit, either by stajring with him, or by 
going from him. In the one case it is a fixed, in the other it 
is a circulating capital. A man must be perfectly crazy who, 
where there is tolerable security, does not employ all the stock 



• Wealth of Nations, book iii. chap. 3. 
t Ibid, book iii. chap. iv. 
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which he cmnmandB, whether it be his own or borrowed flf 
other people, in some one or other of those three ways. 

" In those unfortunate countries, indeed, where men art 
Mntinitally afraid of the violence of their superiors, they ftft* 
qnently bury and conceal a great part of their stock, in tmlar 
to have it always at hand to carry with them to some placed 
safety, in case of their being threatened with any of tfaoM 
disasters to which they consider themselves as at p11 times ex- 
posed. This is said to be a common practice in Turk^j te 
Indostan, and I believe in most other govemmenta of AA. 
It seems to have been a common practice among our uuHlli 
tors during the violence of the feudal government. Treasitr^ 
trove was in those times considered as no contemptible pH/t 
of the revenue of the greatest sovereigns in Europe. It eOAi 
sisted in such treasure as was found concealed in the etfA, 
and to which no parlicnlar person could prove any right 
This was regarded in those times as so important an obJMI, 
that it was always considered as belonging to the sover^gn, 
and neither to the finder nor to the proprietor of the land, 
unless the right to it had been conveyed to the latter by n 
express clause in his charter. It was put upon the same foM- 
ing with gold and silver mines, which, without a speelll 
clause in the charter, were never supposed to be com|>refam^ 
ed in the general grant of the lands, though mines of letd, 
copper, tin, and coal were, aa things of smaller conaequenotf."" 
On the same eubject Mr Malthus writes as follows J*^ 
" The fundamental cause of the low state of population ia 
Turkey," says he, " compared with its extent of territory, h 
undoubtedly the nature of the government. Its tyranny, Iti 
feebleness, its bad laws and worse administration of tfaem, to- 
gether with the consequent insecurity of property, throw sudt 
obstacles in the way of agriculture that the means Of subsitt- 
ence are necessarily decreasing yearly, and with them, of 
course, the number of people. The mtW, or general lafid^tn 
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paid to the sulUn, ia in itself moderate ; but by abuses in- 
herent in the Turkish government the pachas and their agents 
have found out the means of rendering it ruinous. Though 
they cannot absolutely alter the impost which has been es- 
tablished by the sultan, they have introduced a multitude of 
changes, which without the name produce all the effects of an 
augmentation. In Syria, according to Volney, having the 
greatest part of the land at their disposal, they clog their con- 
3 with burdensome conditions, and enact the half and 
n two-thirds of the crop. When the harvest is 
over, they cavil about losses, and as they have the power in 
their hands, they carry off wh^t they think proper. If the 
season fail, they still exact the same sum, and expose every 
thing that the poor peasant possesses to sale. To these con- 
stant oppressions are added a thousand accidental extortions. 
Sometimes a whole village is laid under contribution for some 
real or imaginary offence. Arbitrary presents are esacted on 
the accession of each governor ; grass, barley, and straw are 
demanded for his horses ; and commissions are multiplied> 
that the soldiers who carry the orders may live upon the starv- 
ing peasants, whom they treat with the most brutal insolence 
and injustice. 

" The consequence of tliese depredations is, that the poorer 
cJaes of inhabitants mined, and unable any longer to pay the 
miri, become a burden to the village, or fly into the cities ; 
but the miri is unalterable, and the sum to be levied must be 
found somewhere. The portion of those who are thus driven 
ftum their homes falls on the remaining inhabitants, whose 
burden, tliough at first light, now becomes insupportable. If 
they should be visited by two years of drought and famine 
the whole village is ruined and abandoned, and the tax which 
it should have paid is levied on the neighbouring lands. 

" The same mode of proceeding takes place with regard to 
the tax on the Christians, which has been raised by these means 
from three, five, and eleven piastres, at which it was first fix~ 
ed, to thirty-five and forty, which absolutely impoverishes 
those on whom it is levied, and obliges them to leave the 
ooontry. It has been remarked, that these exactioni have 
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made a rapid progress during the last forty years ; from whicb 
time are dated the decline of agrioulture^ the depopulation of 
the country^ and the diminution in the quantity of specie 
carried into Constantinople. 

'' The food of the peasants is almost everywhere reduced to 
a little flat cake of barley or doura^ onions^ lentils^ and water. 
Not to lose any part of their corn> they leave in it all sorts of 
wild grain, which often produce bad consequences. In the 
mountains of Lebanon and Nablous, in time of dearth^ they 
gather the acorns from the oaks, which they eat after boiliDg 
or roasting them on the ashes. 

" By a natural consequence of this misery, the art of culti- 
vation is in the most deplorable state. The husbandman is 
almost without instruments, and those he has are very bad. 
His plough is frequently no more than the brancb of a tree 
cut below a fork, and used without wheels. The ground is 
tilled by asses and cows, rarely by oxen, which would be- 
speak too much riches. In the districts exposed to the Arabs, 
as in Palestine, the countryman must sow with his musket in 
his hand ; and scarcely does the corn turn yellow before it is 
reaped, and concealed in subterraneous caverns. As little m 
possible is employed for seed-corn, because the peasants sow 
no more than is barely necessary for their subsistence. Their 
whole industry is limited to a supply of their immediale 
wants ; and to procure a little bread, a few onions, a blue 
shirt, and a bit oi woollen, much labour is not necessary. 
The peasant lives therefore in distress ; but at least he does 
not enrich his tyrants, and the avarice of despotism is its own 
punishment. 

" This picture, which is drawn by Volney, in descrifaong 
the state of the peasants in Syria, seems to be confirmed by 
all other travellers in these countries ; and, according to £Ston, 
it represents very nearly the condition of the peasants in the 
greatest part of the Turkish dominions. Universally, the 
offices of every denomination are set up to public sale; and in 
the intrigues of the seraglio, by which the disposal of all 
places is regulated, every thing is done by means of bribes. 
The pachas, in consequence, who are sent into the provinces. 
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exert to the utmost their power of extortion ; but are always 
outdone by the officers immediately below them^ who^ in 
their turn^ leave room for their subordinate agents. 

*' The pacha must raise money to pay the tribute^ and also 
to indemnify himself for the purchase of his office^ support 
his dignity^ and make a provision in case of accidents ; and 
as all power^ both military and civil, centres in his person 
from his representing the sultan, the means are at his discre- 
tion, and the quickest are invariably considered as the best. 
Uncertain of to-morrow, he treats his -province as a mere 
transient possession, and endeavours to reap, if possible, in 
one day the fruit of many years, without the smallest regard 
to his successor, or the injury that he may do to the per- 
manent revenue."* 
Again: — 

'' Some tribes, from the nature of the deserts in which they 
live, seem to be necessarily condemned to a pastoral life ; but 
even those which inhabit soils proper for agriculture, have 
but little temptation to practise this art while surrounded by 
marauding neighbours. The peasants of the frontier provin- 
ces of Syria, Persia, and Siberia, exposed, as they are, to the 
constant incursions of a devastating enemy, do not lead a life 
that is to be envied by the wandering Tartar or Arab. A 
certain degree of security is perhaps still more necessary than 
richness of soil to encourage the change from the pastoral to 
the agricultural state ; and where this cannot be attained, the 
sedentary labourer is more exposed to the vicissitudes of for- 
tune than he who leads a wandering life, and carries all his 
property with him. Under the feeble, yet oppressive govern- 
ment of the Turks, it is not uncommon for peasants to desert 
their villages and betake themselves to a pastoral state, in 
which they expect to be better able to escape from the plun- 
der of their Turkish masters and Arab neighbours."t 

And universally throughout his Essay on Population, as 



* Essay on Population, book 1. chap. 10. 
t IlMd. book i. chap* 7. 
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wdl As in his << PrindpleB of Poliliedl Economy,"^ Mr Miil. 
thus acknowledges and enforces this iiliirportant tnith, — thut 
the numbers, condition, and habits ot the people depend id 
the greatest degree On the character of the govemment un- 
der which they live. 

This, then, is our second moral Cause of production, 
litical justice, law, and government; or protection and 
curity to person and property, — ^which, it evidently appeai% 
are absolutely indispensable requisites to the accumulatiosi 
or ^dstence of wealth in any considerable quantity or aboa* 
dance ; and such is a specimen of the facts or examplef 
idiich demonstrate the importance of the qtMiMty of tliil 
second moral cause ; that is to say, of the goodness or bad- 
ness, perfection or imperfection of the laws andgov^nuoienl. 
Such examples show that If the govemment be very bad, as 
in the instance of Turkey, it becomes itself the great rob- 
ber of its Subjects, and prevents, after a small and codd- 
paratively inconsiderable accumulation, all farther advance 
in wealth or improvement. Protection and security axe 
then required against the acts and rapaciousness of tbe 
govemment itself; and no effectual way of securing tKig 
object has yet been discovered but that which is affioxded 
by the intervention of an assembly of representatives ohoaem 
bg the jfQvern&d. 



SECTION IV. 

OF tHi EFB^ECtS OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 

Such then, as thfey have now been explained, are the. two 
grand mor^ causes of production, and of improvement in 
general of every description, — ^the greatness or smaUness of 
whose effects depends entirely upon the quality of the second 
moral cause,— -govemment ; viz. upon its beiagjwod or bad. 
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Under bad government the desire felt by mankind to better 
their condition, can only produce partial and comparatively 
inconsiderable effects ; but under good government it be- 
comes a steady and universally-operating principle of action, 
producing a continual and indefinite improvement in the 
conduct and condition of mankind, and especially of the 
labouring classes. Wealth is made continually and inde- 
finitely to increase, and wages and population also at the 
same time ; though of coiurse, as a country approaches the 
limits of its resources, at a continually diminishing rate of 
increase. The means of education and intelligence ate 
brought within the reach of the lower classes of people, who, 
in consequence of this circumstance, joined to the security 
which they enjoy, acquire higher and constantly-improving 
notions of what is necessary to their creditable and comfort- 
able subsistence ; which improved notions necessarily affect 
the amount of provision they are disposed to make for their 
eGtablishment in marriage ; and, without any express resolu- 
tion or intention on their part of restraining their numbers 
in order to raise wages, their numbers actually are restrain- 
ed, and confined within the limits required to raise wages to 
that precise point which enables them to make such pro- 
vision as they have resolved not to do without,* and to live 
in such improved manner as their newly-acquired ideas and 
habits have brought them to consider as indispensable to 
existence. 

What Dr Smith calls the custom of the cmtntry is con- 
stantly improving ; and what were deemed lu.vunes before 
are constantly passing into the state, and acquiring the 
character of necessaries. 

" By necessaries," says Dr Smith, " I understand not only 
the ctrtnmodides which are indispensably necessary for the 
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support of life^ but whatever the custom of the country ren- 
ders it indecent for creditable people, even of the lowest ' or- 
der, to be without A linen shirt, for example, is, strictlj 
speaking, not a necessary of life. The Greeks and Romans 
lived, 1 suppose, very comfortably, though they had no linep* 
But, in the present times, through the greater part of £urope^ 
a creditable daylabourer would be ashamed to appear in 
public without a linen shirt, the want of which would be 8up« 
posed to denote that disgraceful degree of poverty which it 
is presumed nobody can well fall into without extreme bad 

• • • 

conduct. Custom, in the same manner, has rendered leathisr 
shoes a necessary of life in England. The poorest creditable 
person of either sex would be ashamed to appear in puMie 
without them. In Scotland, custom has rendered them -a 
necessary of life to the lowest order of men ; but not to tiie 
same order of women, who may, without any discredit, walk 
about barefooted. In France they are necessaries neither to 
men nor to women ; the lowest rank of both sexes appearing 
there publicly without any discredit, sometimes in wooden 
shoes, and sometimes barefooted. Under necessaries, there- 
fore, I comprehend not only those things which nature, but 
those things which the established rules of decency have 
rendered necessary to the lowest rank of people. All other 
things I call luxuries ; without meaning by this appellaticm 
to throw the smallest degree of reproach upon the temperate 
use of them. Beer and ale, for example, in Great Britain^ atfd 
wine, even in the wine-countries, I call luxuries. A man of 
any rank may, without any reproach, abstain totally from 
tasting such liquors. Nature does not render them necessary 
for the support of life ; and custom nowhere renders it indec 
cent to live without them."* 

Under very good government continued for a len^h of 
time, where justice is well administered, where industry is 
free, and not extravagantly loaded with heavy taxes or debt, 
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and where no impolitic or unjust restrictions are imposed on 
the objects of commerce including land,— ^this ^^ custom of 
the country,^ or, in other words, the habits and modes of 
subsistence of the people, must necessarily, constantly, and 
indefinitely improve firom the principles of human nature 
and the endeavours of individuals to better their condition. 
This consequence I say, mv^t necessarily ifm out, because, 
under such circumstances, ^' the principle of frugality will 
not only predominate^ but predominate very greatly ;^ and 
the bad conduct, profusion, and imprudence of some will be 
compensated, and far more than compensated, by the pru- 
dence, firugality, and good conduct of the great and pre- 
ponderating majority. 

And hence this subject, when properly considered, will be 
found to furnish a complete reibtation of Mr Malthiis^s 
Theory of Hwmcm Misery ^ which ascribes to " the piin- 
dple of population^ that extreme general poverty among 
the lower classes of people, which, wherever it exists, is real- 
ly occasioned by ^' ignorance and bad government.^ 

A certain degree of poverty indeed, or limited command 
and possession of wealth, is necessarily entailed upon men 
who are the heirs of labour ; but not extreme poverty, or 
such deficiency of the necessaries of life as should be posi- 
tively injurious to the health or happiness of any class of 
people evexi the lowest; for such deficiency or poverty 
never could be general or exist extensively under long-con- 
tinued good government. And it will readily be allowed, 
that that poverty and misery which can be obviated or re- 
moved by institutions which men themselves are capable to 
establish, never can, with any show of justice or veracity, be 
charged to an inherent principle of their nature as its ne- 
cessary and inevitable consequence. Even if mankind were 
a race without the necessity or power of propagation, and 
the waste of human life were supplied in a manner quite dif- 
ferent, although the chief sources of their happiness would 
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be dried up, theii poverty and misery would not thereby be 
abated or removed so long as they must labour la order t» 
eat and live. It is in vain, therefore, that Srir Maltbiu 
would ascribe the poverty and misery of the lower classes if 
people to " the principle of population,*^ in any other setue 
than as that principle is the cause of their existence. 



But Mr Malthus maintains the most contradictory pair 
positions and doctrines, In one place and another he ia 
efTect tells us that low wages, low habits and modes of Ufl^ 
and extreme poverty, are chiefly occasioned by " i^onan 
and bad government,""— and again in other places he te> 
presents " human institutions'" as having little or no !» 
fluence on the condition of the lower classes of people, bnt 
every thing as depending on their own conduct. He fla- 
monstrates that without good government the lower (dasatf 
of people cannot posably acquire that character of pnidenoc 
and forethought, or those comparatively elevated notiou 
and habits and modes of life, which he aclmowledges to be 
necessary to enable them to improve their condition, or to 
" limit the supplies of labour," so as to raise wagee ; tai 
yet he continues, with a most singular and perverse ineoB- 
sistency, to charge their poverty and misery upon thofr- 
selves and upon " the principle of population," and per^np- 
torily maintains this liis favourite and indispensable dogI]u^ 
while he gives up the whole of the argument on which it 
should rest. 

Mr Malthus admits that there is " a standard c^ wretch- 
edness, a point below which the lower classes of people ml 
not continue to marry and propagate their species."* He 
admits that this " standard" is raised by " liberty, secuntr 
of property, the difiusion of knowledge and a taste for the 
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conveniences and comforts of life,"* and that it is deprcsa- 
ed by " despotism and ignorance ."-f- He adroite, in short, 
that the amount of real wages depends upon the habits and 
modes of life at any time existent among the labourers, and 
that those habits and modes of life depend again upon good 
and bad government ; and yet he continues to charge their 
poverty and misery upon the people themselves, — not be- 
cause they have the power of changing or improving their 
poUtica) institutions, but because they should withhold from 
the market the supplies of labour ! 

His words are, — 

" If we be really serious in what appears to be the object 
of such general research, the mode of essentially and perma- 
nently bettering the condition of the poor, we must explain 
to them the true nature of their situation, and show them, 
that the withholding of the supplies of labour is the only pos- 
sible way of really raising its price ; and that they themaelves, 
being the possessors of this commodity, have alone the power 
to do this. "J 

Now in what sense, I ask, does Mr Malthus mean that 
"they themselves have the power to do this.''" — If in a 
mere physical sense, nothing can well be conceived more 
futile, or more inapphcable to the support of his doctrine ; 
but if in a moral sense, the assertion is equally at variance 
with truth and with his own reiterated arguments ; accord- 
ing to which it is only under particular circumstances, — 
namely, under good government, — that the lower classes 
can have the power to withhold the supplies of labour. 

" The first grand requisite," says Mr Malthus, " to the 
growth of prudential habits is the perfect security of proper- 
ty ; and the next perhaps is tbat respectability and impor- 
tance which are given to the lower classes by equal laws, and 
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the possession of some influence in the framing of them. Tile 
more excellent therefore is the government, the more does It 
tend to generate that prudence and elevation of sentimeilt; Vj^ 
which alone in the present state of our being poverty cut be 
avoided."* , ■ i. 

But Mr Malthus does not advise the lower dnnntie of 
people (or any other persons for them) to endeavour to OS- 
prove their government as the one thing needAil to gbe 
them liberty, security, education,— ^without which he kn^ps 
it would be in vain for them to expect or attempt 
siderable improvement in their condition, or any 
rise of wages ; but he advises them not to marry, and 
ly requires them to withhold the supplies of labour^ ^wtuli 
he knows it at the same time to be a moral impossilMlityriB 
them to do this, except by the acquisition o£ such impvoful 
habits and modes of life as he is well aware can -onlyrbe 
generated or retained under good government. - > 

Mr, Malthus knows that " ignorance and despotism eeeutrls 
have no tendency to destroy the passion which prompts. -to 
increase ; but they effectually destroy the checks to it fi^w 
reason and foresight. The improvident barbarian^ who thii^ 
only of his present wants^ or the miserable peasant^ who, firoii 
his political situation^ feels little security of reaping what J^ 
has sown^ will seldom be deterred from gratifying his passions 
by the prospect of inconveniences^ which cannot be expected 
to press on him under three or four years. But though diii 
want of foresight^ which is fostered by ignorance and despot- 
ism, tends thus rather to encourage the procreation of c^- 
dren, it is absolutely fatal to the industry which is to auppott 
them. Industry cannot exist without foresight and security .*t 
He knows that ^^ the foundations of that passion on whidi 
our preservation depends, (he means here the passion of sdf- 
preservation as contradistinguished from that of benevo- 
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lence^) are fixed so deeply in our nature that no reasonings 
or addresses to the feelings can essentially disturb it ;'"* and 
he cannot be ignorant that the same thing may be affirmed 
of another passion on which, not indeed the preservaticm 
of individuals already bom into the world, but the preser- 
vati(Hi or continuation od the human race itself depends. 
And how then can he call upon the people to withhold the 
supplies of labour without restriction or qualificaticm of ;cir- 
cnmstances, when he sees ^plainly and avowedly that the 
obstacles to that restraint which should enable them to ae^ 
complidi the dbject he recommends are nedsssarily incident 
to and inseparable fiom the condition in which they are 
most generally placed ? or how can he maintain that the 
people themselves are able to do this, while he shows by his 
own arguments that the obstacles just alluded to can ahm^ 
be removed, and the restraint he recommends practised un* 
der cerUun peculiar circumstances which they cannot always 
command P — ^Above all, how can he expect to produce the 
effect he proposes by any ^^ explanations'^ which he would 
make to the lower classes of ^^ the true nature of their situa- 
tion,^^ when it appears so evidently from his own statements 
that their conduct must ever mainly depend, not upon ab- 
stract ^< reasonings or addresses, to the feelings,^^ but on the 
circumstances in which they are actually placed with regard 
to good and bad government ? 

Yet he says^ ''We cannot justly accuse the common people 
of improvidence and want of industry^ till they act as they 
do now^ after it has been brought home to their comprehen- 
sions that they are themselves the cause of their own pover^ 
ty ; that the means of redress are in their own hands, and in 
the hands of no other persons whatever ; and that the society 
in which they live, and the government which presides over 
it, are without any direct power in this respect/'t 
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It is remarkable that Mr Makhus has put the word dirmst 
in th^^ above passage in italics, as being conscioua that tk 
indirect power of government was equally undeniable, as it 
is important. But of what consequence is it whether ih$ 
power of government in improving the condition of die 
people be direct or indirect, provided only that it be real md 
effectual? 

But let us attend for a moment, and inquire a little 
particularly what it is that Mr Malthus expects or 
the lower classes of people to do. He advises them n^t to 
marry in order to limit the supplies of labour and raise; it$ 
price in the market. Now it is plain that the ^fect to he 
produced upon wages by any man'^s abstaining fircmi mairiigt 
with a view to raise them, cannot take place till after .th( 
lapse of eighteen or twenty years. That such abstineafit 
Oi>uld produce no immediate effect upon wages is manifest} 
and unless it were general it could never produce any eflBept 
at all. But is it possible to believe that any persons in that 
senses are ever to be actuated by such motives, or that siich 
abstinence is ever to become general from such distant sad 
uncertain prospect of advantage ? — Is it not manifetty^^ii 
the contrary, from what has been already quoted in dv 
present chapter, even from .Mr Malthus himself, that sock 
abstinence can alone become general by the elevation <^^ 
popular character, by means of education^ security, libevtjr, 
and good government ? 

When, therefore, Mr Malthus calls upon the <^ comiaQii 
people^^ to withhold the supplies of labour with a viev? to taiat 
wages, what is it but to require them 'to marry, not for their 
own advantage or happiness, but for the advantage of oliifir 
people ? — not from a consideration of their own particular 
circumstances, or singly with a view to their own individual 
happiness, but from a disinterested regard to the general 
good of mankind ? What is it but to tell them that tb^ 
shcvuld marry for the good of their neighbours, or of the 
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dass of labooien^ to wUch tbey belcmg ; and that-tlidy should 
aibfitain from marriage, not in order to increase their own 
wages immediately, (for that effect could not possibly be 
produced by such, abstinence,) but in order to increase the 
wages of other people some eighteen or twenty years after^ 
wards ?«— not in order to raise wages to their own children, 
(for if they follow Mr Malthus^s advice they will have none,) 
but to raise them, at the distance of eighteen or twenty years, 
to 1^ children of other people ! > 

It is the consideration of his own particular situation and 
of his own private advantage or happiness, (or, at the utmost, 
of his very nearest relations,) which ever must. and ought in 
geiD^al to direct ev^ person in their resolutions With re- 
gard to marriage ; and to expect or imagine that the common 
nm of mankind should be influenced in regard to this mat- 
ter in die smallest d^ree by any consideration so very re- 
mote from their immediate interest as the regulation of the 
wages of labour at the distance of eighteen or twenty yeanr, 
evinces so total a dereliction of common sense, — ^not to say 
of fact or experience as applied to human conduct, — as can 
only be accounted for in the present instance, by ascribmg 
it to that almost wilM blindness and obliquity, of intellect 
5rhich is not unfrequently produced by too fond an attach- 
ment to a favotirite preconceived theory or opinion. 

It may certainly have been that men may have married 
in particular instances, not solely from private or personal 
considerations, but from additional motives of public utility. 
Perhaps Napoleon Buonaparte divorced one wife and mar- 
ried another partly with the view to consolidate an empire 
and establish a dynasty ; and still more recently, perhaps, 
some of our own princes were induced to marry from motives 
somewhat similar. Even private persons possessed of large 
properties may sometimes, perhaps, have been determined 
in regard to this matter by the wish to continue the line of 
an ancient family. But toimi^ine that mankind in graend 
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should be governed in their resolutions to marry or not to 
marry by any other motives than the consideration of their 
own private advantage or interest, or that the lower claasea, 
in particular, should be influenced in this respect by mf 
abstract speculation as to the general rate of wages, or by 
so remote an advantage as they could propose to themselTce 
as the hope of raising that rate after the lapse of twenty 
years, must be allowed to be a notion as extravagant and 
chimerical and absurd as was ever yet maintained by Teaflo&> 
able men. 

Even in the worst of times and most unfortunate of coun- 
tries, where work is difficult to be got, wages falling, and 
multitudes of people thrown out of employment, it will in- 
variably happen, that the far greater number will continue 
to receive employment, and that some individuals firom the 
accidents of their situation, and of the particular trades IB 
which they are engaged, will find themselves well rewarded 
for their labour, and in circumstances to marry with better 
prospects and provision than ordinary,^ or than had been 
usual among their neighbours or equals. Now how, I should 
beg to ask of Mr Malthus, ought these people to act in ijD- 
gard to marriage ?— Ought they to proceed upon the con- 
sideration of their own particul^ situations, or have regnd 
to the general rate of wages before they took such a step? 
Ought they to say to themselves, ^< It is true we have good 
wages at present, and the reasonable prospect of their con- 
tinuance, but wages in general are low and declining, and 
if we marry, we shall probably increase the number of U- 



* The least reflection will convince any one that the case here sop- 
posed must have been a very common one in all the late fluctuations and 
revulsions of prices and of trade in this country ; and any one who 
has had actual experience or acquaintance with the situation of the 
labonring classes must know it to have been so. 
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bourers and depress wages still farther some eighteen or 
twenty years hence; it is our duty therefore to abstain 
firom marriage, notwithstanding the accidental circumstance 
of our own good fortune, and the prospect we have of being 
happy with the object of our choice and of our dearest re- 
gard on earth : — could such sacrifices be expected or de- 
sired ; or if made, is it certain that they would be really 
useful ? 

But, perhaps, it may be answered, that such sacrifices are 
neither desired nor expected : let but those who are in bad 
circumstances abstain, and the desired object will be attain- 
ed. And does not this then bring us back to the only ra- 
tional view of the question, that men are to have regard to 
iheir owii particular situation alone in formiiig their resolu- 
tions on this subject ? 

It is in vain then that Mr Malthus would pretend to im- 
prove the condition of the lower classes of people, by simply 
calling upon them to withhold the supplies of labour, or by 
lecturing them on ^^ the true nature of their situation,^ and 
dissuading them from marriage. It is in vain that he would 
*^ be disposed to lay considerable stress on the frequent ex- 
planation of the real state of the lower classes,* as afiected 
by the principle of population, and their consequent depen- 
dence upon themselves for the chief part of their happiness 
and misery.""* Even if Mr Malthus could succeed in bring- 
ing it distinctly to the view of the labouring classes, that the 
heightening of wages depends immediately upon the limita- 
tion of their numbers, (and few are, I believe, so ignorant as 
not to know this,) still their conduct in regard to marriage 
could never be regulated by any regard whatever to this 
consideration, but altogether by the consideration of their 
individual circiunstances, combined with " the custom of 



* Essay on Population, book iv. chap. 9. 
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the coimtry,'' or the habits and modes of life prevailuig 
among them at the particular time. The object of limitaog 
the supplies of labour, in short, is never to be attained by 
mare didactic explanations of general principles, but by the 
influence of laws formed upon them and upon the primr^plw 
of human nature. 

If any thing could give surprise in Mr Malthus^s writiilgB, 
after the contradictions and absurdities already brought un^ 
der review, the following passage undoubtedly should : 

'^ It is a truth/' says Mr Malthus, " which I trust has been 
suffidently proved in the course of this work^ that^ under ago- 
venunent constructed upon the best and purest piincip]/^ 
and executed by men of the highest talents and integrity^. .^ 
most squalid poverty and wretchedness might universaUy 
prevail fro^l an inattention to the prudential check to popul»> 
tion."» 

If people will fly into the regions of chimera^ and male 
impossible suppositions, it may be easy to draw condusioiis 
logicaQy from them, and to confound the ignorant and tbe 
unwary. . 

Mr Malthus here speaks as if the prevention of th^ in- 
crease of population required the positive interference i^id 
direct attention both of the people and of government, and 
generally all his isolated and unsupported assertions eitlu^ 
insinuate or broadly maintain this doctrine ; whilst all 1^ 
facts and reasonings go to prove, that such attention and 
interference can be of little or no use, and that it is ficm 
the indirect operation of good government and educa^n 
that we have alone to hope for any considerable or real ef- 
fect in beneficially limiting such increase. If the preven- 
tion or retardation of the increase of population requires any 
attention at all on the part of government, it is merely of 
that negative kind which should hinder them from giving to 



• Essay on Population^ book iv. chap. 6. 
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it any ' direct encouragement : it is merely, necessary they 
should be aware that such encouragement is not only unne- 
cessary, but generally pernicious. But surely the want of 
knowledge ;and attention to die extent just mentioned could 
not be reasonably supposed of ^^ men of the highest talents 
and integrity ;^ and if we ha^e been at all successfiil in ex- 
hibiting a just view of the subject, it must have been made 
evident, that ^^ under a government constructed upon the 
best and purest principles,^ and executed by such men, 
^^ the preventive check,^ as Mr Malthus calls it, must ne- 
cessarily have been brought to operate with the greatest 
fierce. The above passage, therefore, supposes what is mo- 
raUy impossible, and omsists indeed of a contradiction in 
terms. It proceeds upon the assumption, that ^^ a govern- 
ment constructed upon the best and purest principles^ might 
operate so mischievously as to produce the worst effects that 
can exist under any government, and that ^^ men of the 
h^est talents and integrity^ might be ignorant and inat- 
tentive to their duties. Now what is this, in plain langw^, 
but to assume, that a good government may be a bad one, 
and that good and wise men may be unwise and bad?-— 
what is it but^ a distinct and positive contradiction ? 

Sknilar in extravagance to that just noticed is the fol- 
iQwjgog assertion :—- >^ If the supply of labour were greater 
than the demand, and the demand for food greater than the 
supply, the people might suffer the utmost extremity of 
want under the most perfect and best-executed government 
diat the human imagination can conceive.*"^ 

This'must,- at all events, be allowed to be a truism, as 
must likewise the fdOdwing, which is its parallel ; but what 
do they avail in any fair argument ? 



* Essay on Population, book iv. chap. 9. 
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<< If, in the best season for v^etation that mankind hwn 
ever seen, or imagination can conceive, the com would not 
grow, the people must be starved."" 

If suppositions may be indulged in which are inconsistelit 
with the nature of things and the established laws of Ab 
universe, and used in serious argument without being scout- 
ed, no doctrine can be too absurd to be maintained, and t» 
cause too bad to be defended. 

Mr Malthus, it has been seen, has himself advanced ar- 
guments and facts which conclusively prove that one of the 
mo#t necessary and inseparable effects of good government 
is to prevent the supply of food from falling short, and that 
of labour from exceeding the demand; and without phK 
dncing this effect it could not of course be called good go> 
yemment, and, a fortiori^ could far less deserve the nairie 
of the most perfect. 

It is very remarkable, that in all Mr Malthus has said in 
his vdluminous writings to excuse governments from anjr 
Umne in reference to the misery and " squalid poverty"^ of 
the lower classes, he has always been most scrupulously 
careftd to avoid denpng their indirect power to mit^te Or 
remove such poverty. Besides the instance already noticed 
in which this cautioumess plainly appears, the foUowk^ 
may be adduced in proof of the same remarkable waribeito 
of Mr Malthus upon all occasions in regard to this parti- 
eular :-^ 

" Mr Paine very justly observes/' says Mr Malthus^ '* tbtt 
whatever the apparent cause of any riots may be, the real one is 
always want of happiness ; but when he goes on tp say, it 
shows that something is wrong in the system of govertuaent, 
that injures the felicity by which society is to be preserved, 
he falls into the common error of attributing all want of hap- 
piness to government It is evident that this want of happi- 
ness might have existed^ and from ignorance might have been 
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the principal cause of the riot8> and yet be almoH iphoUy un« 
connected with any of the proceedings of government."* 

A little afterwards he says, ^' the principal cause of want 
and unhappiness is only indirectly connected with govern- 
ment, and totally beyond its power directly to remove.^f' 
And in another place he repeats the assertion (for, I should 
calculate, at least the twentieth time,) in the following words 
and letters (i. e. italics) : — ^^ The principal and most per- 
manent cause of poverty has little or no direct relation to 
forms of government.^ 

From these statements, and others to the same effect 
which might be multiplied without end, it is apparent that 
Mr Malthus tacitly acknowledges the indirect effects of good 
government in improving the condition of the people, though 
all his efforts are glaringly exerted to turn the attention of 
his readers away from that view of the subject. In reference 
to such statements, I shall only repeat what I have already 
observed with regard to them ; namely, that it is of no 
earthly consequence whether the power of governments in 
improving the condition of the people be direct or indirect, 
the only important question being whether the efiect itself 
be certain and infallible ; and provided that this be the caide, 
we need give ourselves very little co^jijoem about its being 
indirect. . - 

I shall add here an instance or two of assertions of similar 
import with those just noticed, though somewhat different in 
the form in whidbi they are put. 

^^ The cause,**^ observes Mr Malthus, ^^ which has the 
most lasting effect in improving the situation of the lower 
classes depends chiefly on the conduct and prudence of the 
individuab themselves ;^§ and again repeats, — ^^ The means 
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of redresQ are in their own hsnds, and in the hands of no 
other pensons whatever.^* 

NoW) has not Mr Malthus been oUiged to confees, al- 
most in spite of himself, and to the utter destruction of his 
theory of human misery, that ^^ the conduct and prudence 
of individuals,^ in regard to the abstaining from marriage, 
depends whdiy on the nature of the laws and government 
under which they lire P«— Has not he borne most ample tes- 
timony to this great truths and stated sometimes, in the 
▼ery strongest language, the facts which ihcontestably and 
undeniably prove it ?-— «s, for example, when he says, *^ ig- 
norance and despotism effectually destroy the checks arising 
from reason and foresight ;^ and that security or good go- 
▼emment is '^ the first grand requisite to the growth of prv- 
dential habits ?"" 

How then, I ask, is the means of redress in their own 
hands, except they be placed under good gbvemment ?<— > 
and when they are so placed, can Mr Malthus, or any one 
who has listened to his statements, venture to deny but that 
infallibly '^ the redress shall follow P^ 

From all that has been stated, then, I think we may 
faidy conclude, that the character, condition, and habits (if 
the people are influeoesd and determined by their political 
circumstances, and wate in fact the result of the laws and in- 
stitutions under which they live. On the one hand, if these 
laws be wisely contrived, and founded on thie principles of 
justice and benevolence, habits of order, frugality, and ni^ 
dustry will prevail, and the condition of the people will be 
comfortable and happy, and will go on steadily and inde- 
finitely to improve. li^ on the other hand, the laws be of 
an opposite description, the condition of the people will be 
poor and miserable ; << the standard of wretchedness at which 
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they will oonBent to. many and propagate theii^flpecieB^ wiU 
be degraded very low ; and if by any accident orgreat good 
fortune an improvement or elevation of the >^ standard^ 
takes place (for .such an event will somedmes happen undor 
very bad government,) it will speedily fibU bach again to die 
same low point. « ' 

Good government, then, it evidently appears, is an abso- 
lutely indispensable reqiiisite to any great increase or acciL- 
mvdation of wealth, as well as to any considerable or lasting 
improvement in the condition of mankind. It is equally 
certain, or rather indeed it is almost the same proposxtion, 
that without good government a people can never be 
abled to attain any very great degree of prosperity, or to 
quire that degree of improvement which should ensure their 
future progress in the same career, until they, arrive at the 
most highly-advanced stage in which a country approaches 
to the limits of its resources. Those limits it may. perhaps 
be impossible for a people or country ever folly to vea<A, 
but \mder good government they must always be adviAiclng 
and making approaches nearer and nearer towards those li- 
mits, although at last of course by very slow degrees ; but 
after having made a certain progress, and arrived at Been- 
tain stage of improvement, it is b!Bt\ JMoely possible that 
they should ever again essentially retgagr a de. 

At first indeed improvement might ]N?oceed very slowly, 
and in the end it necessarily must do so, but from very di£. 
ferent causes or obstacles at those different periods : at last 
the obstacle is the limited extent of earth ; in the beginmng 
it is the ignorance and ineptitude or torpor of the human 
mind. This last-mentioned obstacle, however, can never 
permanently resist the influence of good government, and 
the first-mentioned can have no power to stop improvement 
altogether, or to prevent the continual and indefinite in- 
crease of wealth, wages, and population. As soon, however, 
as the second-mentioned obstacle is removed, in countries 
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which are yet at a great distance £rom the limits of their 
sources, their progress must be comparatively rapid, until 
they andve at a very advanced stage of improvement. The 
quickness or slowness of their advance may indeed be very 
various in different parts of this their middle progress from a 
variety of accidents, but it cannot fail to be incomparably 
quicker during this period than it is possible for it to be 
either at the beginning or end. 

The "ptogceas of a country under good government might 
be somewhat like the following: — Suppose a coimtryor 
people ever so miserably poor and degraded, and unenli^t- 
ened and ignorant, placed at once, by whatever miracle, un- 
der good government, immediately all open and flagrant dia- 
oiders or violence (which we may suppose to have been 
previously fiequent and considerable) would be repressed, 
and justice would be administered with an even hand ; some 
portion of new industry would quickly show itself amongst 
them, and they would slowly begin to better their condition, 
and to emerge jGrom the state of thraldom and apathy in 
which they had previously lain ; wealth, as well as popida- 
tiim would gradually increase; inventions and improve- 
ments in all the arts of life would be introduced and multi- 
plied; and at length , the sluggish mind would be fulty 
awakened by the gencnl division of knowledge and educa- 
tion. Then would commence their ftill career; and al- 
though particular accidents might occur to retard or accele- 
rate the march of improvement, and cause it to advance at 
a quicker or slower pace at one period and another, still it 
could not fiul to be rapidly progressive upon the whole, until 
the country should have become highly cultivated in every 
part, the wealth very great, and the p<^ulation dense or nu- 
merous, in proportion to the extent of territory. 

Arrived at this stage population must necessarily augment 
at a slower rate, although wealth might continue to increase 
and accumulate very greatly and rapidly for some time 
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longer; but ultiniflCtely both the one and the other would 
inevitably be brought to advance with ccmtracted steps; 
and although it may be theoretically true that they could 
never be brought to a stop altogether, y^ it is certain that 
in the end their progress must come to be so exceedingly 
small as to be reduced to an imperceptible and evanescent 
quantity. 

But throughout the whole of this progress, — as well when 
wealth and population had attained their highest and almost 
stationary state, as during the period of their most rajad i&- 
o^ase, — the condition of the lower classes, as well as that of 
every other class of labourers, would be constantly and upi- 
formly progressive, and would continue to go on improving 
indefinitely, though of course, as has been already observed, 
by very slow steps at the end, and those constantly growing 
slower and slower. 

This constant progress in improvement, after the attain- 
ment of a certain stage, follows necessarily from the prin- 
ciples of human nature, and would arise from <^ the uniiForm, 
constant, and uninterrupted effort of every man to better 
his condition,'^ which, as Dr Smith observes,* *' is fre- 
quently jM)werfol enough to maintain the natural progrefler of 
things toward improvement, in spijb&^%dth of the extrava- 
gance of government and the greatfiil%ftor8 of administra- 
tion.'" How much more confidently, then, might this eflect 
be looked for under a system from idnich such great errors 
Would be necessarily excluded ? 

It is, therefore, maintiuned^ that wherever good govern- 
ment is once established and advanced to a certain point of 
improvement, education will be speedily introduced and 
widely extended, and the principle of improvement, the de- 
sire of bettering their condition, will be extended in like 
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proportion, and become effectOAl for its purpose, down to 
the very lowest ranks of the people, and that the neoessaqr 
consequence must be, that the natural wages of labour,^ 
<< the custom of the country,^ and ^^ habits and modes of 
life,^ will b^in and continue universally and indefinitely to* 
improve and increase throughout the whole extent of the la- 
bouring population.-f- 

It will be found quite in vain to merely urge against Uus 
induction what hcts been in times past, and with the lol^- 
air of superior wisdom and intelligence, to haughtily paint 
the finger to the volume of history^ and refuse to enter lAto 
farther argument. Before the invention of printing thip 
might have passed, and the sketch ju$t delineated covUi 
perhaps never have been realized ; but that inestimable ui^. 
vention has totally changed the position and prospects «f 
mankind. Before that invention knowledge and educatkn 
could never be expected to reach, or at least to be widely 
difRiaedi among the inferior ranks of people ; and althou^ 
much might have been done for them by the establishnieat 
of good government, even independent of education, who, it 
may be asked, could or would establish good government, iw 
maintain it, even if jt were established, without the assiit- 
ance of the peopIe-t];||p||i|elves and of the press ? — >The de^ 
graded condition of the. great body of the people, therefore,. 
was then utterly hopeless and irremediable ; but now the 
face of affairs is totaQy changed, and all reasoning yroff» em^ 
perience antecedent to that event, or without taking ii^ 
int(T the account, is valueless, nugatory, and incondusiYe* 
The general diilusion of knowledge and education is at aB 
times, and especially in the present condition and circum^ 



• The student should be already acquainted with what is meant by 
the natural wages of labour as explained by Dr Smith. The general 
reader will see it explained in book iii. chap. 4'. of this work. 

t See this BxHt^eei &rther treated in book il. chap. 6 and 8. 
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alsnces of the world and of mankind, a necessary conse- 
(pience of the eetablishment of good govei'nmcnt ; and the 
(ttogresa already made, even under very defective Byatems, 

.Hems fiilly to secure that establishment at no (Kstant date. 
The early attainment, indeed, of both these important ob- 
jects may now be considered as certain, and it may be con- 
fidently anticipated that their reciprocal eft'ects, acting and 
reacting on each other, will produce the most important and 
beneficial change in the composition of human society, and 
in the future destiny of our race. 

Another objection on which much stress has been laid, is 
thought to arise from the imputed indoletice of mankind- 
But ignorance and bad government are the parents of indo- 
lence. Show men their true interests, and enable them suc- 
cessfully to pursue them, and indolence will Reappear ; hut 

'education and good government can alone be adequate to 
secure the attainment of these objects, — the former teaching 
men to know and appreciate tbeir true interests, as well as 
how to pnrsue their objects wisely, and the latter enabling 
them to do so with success. It would be in vain for the 
miserable boors and vassals of Poland or Russia to endea- 
vour to better then: condition by actirity and exertion how- 
ever great, and no such endeavour can lliirefore be expected 
of them. They can acquire no property which is consider- 
able, or which could be of any consequence to improve theur 
condition, because themselves and all they possess are the 
property of others. Those slaves are of course indolent, 
except when they are roused from then- torpor by the cane 
or the knout ; but it is not so in England. Here, it is cer- 
tain, there is little to complain of on the score of indolence. 
The severe distresses for want of employment that have oc- 
curred throughout the country, at different periods since 
the conclusion of the late war, have been attributed to a va- 
riety of different causes ; but I have heard of no persons so 
utterly regardless of truth and justice as to ascribe them to 
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the indolence or lazineitt of our people. It was not an 
aversion to labour, or anjr want of alacrity to accept of em- 
ployment, on the jpart of the starving population of Glas- 
gow and Manchester, and the other chief seats of our manu- 
factures, but the difficulty they experienced in finding woA 
to labour at, that occasioned the unexampled and truly-de- 
plorable distresses of those unfortunate periods ; on the con- 
trary, the patience and perseverance of thoBe men, and tiie 
constancy and firmness with which they bore up under the 
most trying circimistances in which men can be placed, 
(when their utmost exertions, even when they were so finr- 
tunate as to find emplojrment, though continued for fauT' 
teen and even aiwteen hours a day^ procured them so small 
and inadequate a return,) it is but feeble justice to say, was 
remarkable and exemplary, and was of itself sufficient to 
furnish a complete answer to this objection^ Liet us hope, 
then, that we shall hear no more of the effecis of indolence^ 
unless it be coupled with its natural and proper causes, 
norance and bad government. 

Th»e are in fact but two ways of improving 
and of bettering their condition, and these are by means of 
education and go|d^j|pvemment, and all attempts to suc- 
ceed by any o^M^IJ^pldiods will always be found abortive 
and unavailing; bm as a liberal system of education can 
never be thoroughly and securely established where good 
government is not found, and as the former naturally foIlowB 
where the latter has place, these two causes are in effect re- 
duced to one, and good government may be pronounced to 
be the one indispensable and only efficient cause of improve- 
ment in the condition of mankind in general, and particn- 
larly in that of the labouring classes of people. 
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GBNEBAL EXPOSITION OF THE CAUSES HflPI NATUBALLY 
BEdULATE THE DISTBIBtJTIOK OF IIHBIb UNDIEB THE 
SYSTEM OT THE DIVISION OF LABOffi^^ AND OF THE 
PRINCIPLE ON WHICH THESE CAUSES MPEND. 

SECTION I. 

DEMONSTBATION OF THE PBINCIPLE WHICH NATUBALL\ 
B26ULATES THE DISTBIBUTION OF WEALTH UNDEB THE 
SYSTEM OF THE DIVISION OF LABOUB. 

Afteb the period when the system of the division of la- 
bour has once been completely established, it is by the vo- 

M 
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luntary exchange of equivalent values,— of commodities fiir 
commodities and labour, and of labour for commodities, ^^hj 
treaty, by barter, and by purchase,^ that wealth is natuiaDy 
distributed among the people, and that every individual ap- 
quires the particular share of it which he is entitled to con- 
sume, or to possess and command. For after the period 
just mentioned, as no person finds it necessary to engage in 
any great variety of employments, or ever for a moment 
thinks of producing for himself all the different articles or 
commodities of which he stands in need, he can only Ipok 
to obtain diem by exchanging some part either of his la- 
bour, of his capital, or of his land, or their produce, orwliat 
is the same thing, the price of their produce, for such arti- 
cles, or for the land, the labour, or the conunodities oro^i- 
tal belonging to other people. 

Now in making these exchanges, it is not to be siippoied 
that the transactions are altogether loose or arbitrary. Ob 
the contrary, they are regulated and controlled, in the gmt 
mqority of instances, by causes and principles which tie 
constant, uniform, and insuperable in their influence ; and 
which under good government, where there is a high degree 
of freedom and security, and where every person is at per- 
fect liberty to chttbM whatever occupation he pleasesy and to 
change it as aiffi||^ito he pleases, are calculated eflfectudfy 
to secure the ri^ts and just interests of every individnil, 
and necessarily to prevent any one from gaining anytrndne 
or considerable advantage over another in these exchanges. 
But the causes which regulate these exchanges, and wMd 
by regulating them regulate consequently the distnbnticm 
of wealth, and the principle also on which these causes de- 
pend, will best appear by reverting to that early stage of 
society in which the division of labour is first introduced 

"In a tribe of hunters or shepherds/' says Dr Smith, "t 
particular person makes bows and arrows with more rea- 
diness and dexterity than any other. He frequently exchanges 
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them for cattle or for venison with - his ctaiapuAabB ; and he 
finds at last that he* can in this manner get more cattle and 
venison than if he himself went to the field to catch them. 
From a regard to his own interest, therefore, the making of 
bows and arrows grows to be his chief business, and he be- 
comes a sort of armourer. Another excels in making the 
frames and covers of their little huts or moveable houses. 
He is accustomed to be of use in this way to his neighbours, 
who reward him in the same manner with cattle and with 
venison, till at last he finds it his interest to dedicate himiielf 
entirely to this employment, and to become a sort of house- 
carpenter. In the same manner a third becomes a smith or a 
brazier ; a fourth a tanner^or dresser of hides or skins, the 
principal part of the clotU^ of savages. And thus the cer« 
tainty of being able to exchange all that surplus part of the 
produce of his own labour, which is over and above his own 
consumption, for such parts of the produce of other men's la- 
bour as he may have occasion for, encourages every man to 
apply himself to a particular occupation, and to cultivate and 
bring to perfection whatever talent or genius he may possess 
for that particular species of business."* 

It is in this manner and from this motive, namely, from 
a . regard to his own private intereatf that, as society 
advances, every individual devotes h^[n8(^jf chiefly to one 
particular occupation, or species of bafl|po08, and produces 
or assists in producing only one particidkr sort of wealth or 
commodities. That particular sort he amasses in much 
greater quantity than he can himself consume ; and with the 
surplus he purchases, in the earliest stages of society by 
means of barter, and afterwards through the intervention of 
money, those other sorts of commodities which other indi- 
viduals in like manner, and from like motives, produce and 
amass in much greater quantity than they can consume ; 



* Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 2. 
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toad by tla» imiBgemeAit every inii^vidufd and every fii]iilk|r 
acquire more of every commodity, and live in greater etfi» 
and plenty than they could do if every one attempted ttf 
were obliged to produce and fabricate, by his own seplttale 
and unassisted indmstry, the whole of the commodities tat 
which h^ had occasion. Under this system, as Dr Siaidi 
observes,, ^^ the most dissimilar geniuses are of use to ai|» 
another, the different produces of their respective talettto 
hemg brovght, as H werey into a common stocky where eveij 
man may purchase whatever pa;rt of the produce of Qfkm 
mcn^a talents he has occasion for.^^ 

We have aheady seaif how vl^ gi^eatly tMs divwonif 
hbour inctfeases the quantity of work whi^h the laboiHer <M 
perform. But the more work the labourer can pefftnn, 
and the more of every commodity that every individtud dtti 
produce, in every different employment or spedes of busiifMI^ 
the more he will be able and the more he will be cotnpMri 
to give in exchange for the commodities produced by othcn 
in every other employment or species of business. This Ik 
will be compelled to do, not by any physical force or violebee 
directly constraining him to part with his property agaitait 
his will, but by the force of circumstances and of compM- 
turn operating upoiq Mb will, and bringing him to part with 
it voluntarily, in order to procure his due Sixxte of any odier 
property he may wish to have in exchange for it. 

That this consequence must necessarily fall out whenever 
there is any tolerable security or good government, AA 
where men are at perfect Uberty to choose and to chaitte 
their businesses as they please, will appear cedent from f&e 
following considerations :— 

if the hut-maker and the maker of bows and arrows (to 



* Wealth of Nations^ book i. chap. 2. 
t In chap. vii. sect. S. o^tbe first book. 
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shape our reaaonings here with reference ta the poseage 
above quoted from Dr Smith) got a very large and diepro- 
portionate quantity of venison fift tlieir productioas or aer- 
vicea, insomuch that, by a comparatively email exertion of 
their bodies, they could live na well as the hunters could do 
by a much greater exertion of theirs, it would naturally hap- 
pen that 6ome of the latter would turn to the making of 
huts aad of bewe and arrows, as the more eligible occUpa- 
tioB, until it ^ould require about an equal quantity of la- 
bour t« live by the one employment «id the other, This, 
I say, woidd natiiraily and indeed necessarily happen, be- 
cause people will always choose as well as tliey can judge 
ib& moai advantagieouB species of buuneas, or that which 
they expect the best to reward their exertions. 

If the hut-maker Mid the maker of bows aUd artowtt went 
a great part of their time idle. Mid yet procured as much 
cattle and venison in exchange for their productions as the 
smith, tlie braeier, and the dresBer of hides, who all woriced 
longw, or harder, or more assiduously, the former would be 
reckoned good trades and the latter bad ones. Most people, 
therefore, m chooMiig tlieir employments would incline to 
follow the ftsmer rather than the latter, aod greater num- 
bers applying themselves to the one and fewer to the other, 
a mors just distribution of labour and of wealth would take 
place, and the difier^it rewards, or wages, in those different 
trades would he brought somewhat near to an equidity. 

It is this plain principle, then, namely, the single and 
simple principle oi self Anter eat, or the readiness with which 
every man endeavours to better his condition, and to seize 
evCTy favourable opportunity of advancing his own fortune, 
—the self-sMne principle, it may be remarked, which wc 
have already seen to be the primary cause of |H:oductiou, — 
which, by regulating tJie distribution of labour and capital, 
and equalizing the advantages and disadvantages in all the 
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eniployineiits of both, regulates the amount of pcconiaTy »- 
wards in both, so as to compensate such advantages and 
disadvantages, and to regulate consequently the distributiwi 
of wealth, accordiag to a certain and fixed rule, in every ^ 
riod of society under the system of the division of Ixbottf, 
from the earliest to the latest. 



As society advances, one set of people apply theme^rti 
and their labour to the production of one sort of comtaddl- 
ties, and another to another. One set apply theroeelvw** 
agricolture, another to manuiUctures, and a third to IM» 
chandise or commerce ; and these more general depai'LuMldi 
of industry are each divided and subdivided into a tboufllril 
minuter branches, forming altogether an infinite number all 
variety of particular employments, not to speak of pnjfi»- 
sions unconnected with trade, as physicians, lawyers, clefg^i 
&c, ; all persons, in short, not hereditarily or otherwiae A-, 
dowed with a sufficient portion of saved, stored, and accB* 
mulated wealth to support them without labour, or wltOH 
la?td or capital produces not a sufficiency of rent or into- 
resi to satisfy their wants, must do something, and must 
generally be provided with trades or occupations. !N6t, if 
too many persona apply themselves to one occupatiohj iod 
too few to another, or, what comes to the same thing, if 
too much capital be applied to one and too Uttle to nt' 
other, — for it is capital that draws the labourers to woffe, — 
it will necessarily follow that the rewards, profit, or wage* 
in the one will dimuiish and in the other increase, and'^st 
hands and capital will be withdrawn from the one and addemto 
the other, until the disorder be corrected or mitigated, mil 
until those rewards, profit, or wages be brought somewhat 
near to an equably in all the divisions and employmentrof 
labour and capital. And, in general, it is to be observo^ 
that the amount or rates of wages and profit, or rewards,- fa 
the difiercnt employments of labour and capital, can nerec 
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differ very widely from one another, or for any-long peiiod 
of time, in the same country or neighbourhood,— except in 
BO far afi such difference arises out of the difference of ad- 
vantages and disadvantages belonging to the employments 
themselves, independent of the pecuniary, rewards, profit, or 
wages to be obtained by engaging in them.* For as soon as 
any such. difference in the amount or rates of wages and 
profit, or pecuniary rewards, in the different employments ci 
labour and capital,. as should.cause a. difference. in the whole 
i)f ihe advantages and disadvantages attending them, shoidd 
begin to appear, the principle here explained would come 
into operation, and would lead the individuab immediately 
concerned in the .employaieiits wherein such difference took 
place to withdraw hands and capitaySrom those in which the 
advantages had become less,, and .to add them to those in 
which they had become greater, and by tliis means to cat^ 
rect the inequality, in the manner which has been stated, by 
merely attending to their own interest. 



SECTION II. 

GENEBAL STATEMENT OF THE EFFECTS IN BEGABD. TO 
DISTBIBUTION, WHICH THE PBINOIPLE EXPLAINED IN 
THE FOBEGOING SECTION IS NATUBALLY CALCULATED 
TO PBODUCE. 

This principle, therefore, it will be seen, — ^the principle, 
namely, that every one should continue to prefer and follow 



* The subject here alluded to, namely^ the explanation of the cir- 
cumstances which occasion a difference of pecuniary wages in different 
em^doyments, owing to the advantages and disadvantages of a difibrent 
nature attending them^ is given at length in chap. viii. sect. 2. of this 
book. 
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the moit piofitaUe employment^ both for himself (». e. Ibr 
his labour,) and for hk. capital,--^is perfectly talcukMi 
to secure die most equitable and beneficial distribvUiaA of 
wealth which it is possible to concdye or to attain under 
the present ocmstitiition of human nature; as it will be 
rent, from 'vdiat is stated in the forgoing section^ tliat 
dec good goTemment, where there is a high degree of '8ee»- 
rity and liberty, the influence of this principle natwaliy 
and necessarily produces the following most mportant aad 
most salutary results :— Fbst, It awards to erery incKn^ 
dual the just advantages of his property and induBtfjtif 
secondly, It decrees to the community the whole beneit 
of all new inventions and improvements in the arts 
jnrocesses of productiiM.; and, thirdly. It deciees .to 
commiuuty.' also a part of the benefit of every new-fa^ 
•crease and new investment of capital. And it vrill- be oIk 
served also, that in producing these results, and in regu- 
lating the distribution of wealth in the manner ^before da- 
scribed, the principle here explained is farther calculated ts 
secure this other most important object, viz. to regulate the 
consumption of wealth by the amount of production, and 
consequently to protect the community from the danger of 
any premature expenditure or exhaustion of the genenl 
stock of wealth at amy time existing; because it is calcu- 
lated to prevent that stock from being drawn upon by any 
person beyond the amount which he contributes to it, eidier 
in land, labour, or commodities. 

Thus, if one individual labours and produces more wealA 
than another, or possesses more wealth produced and accu- 
mulated either by himself or by others, he is entitled to 
consume or command more, because he contributes more to 
the general stock at market, and he is enabled accordingly to 
consume or command more under the operation of this prin- 
ciple. Such individual throws more into the general stock, 
and he draws more out of it in exchange for his larger 
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tiibutions. Or at least he is able to.throv more into the 
geoenil stock ; and if ke does so (and only if he does ao) 
he acquires the power, under the operation of this piindple, 
and of the causes depending upon it, explained in the fore- 
going section, of drawing more out of that stock, or of com- 
inanding or consuming more if he pleases. And in propor- 
tion to every man's superior industry, or to what he is able 
to throw into the general stock of wealth at any time exist- 
ing, he acquires the power of drawing more out of it in a 
like proportion, under the operation of the principie here 
explained. 

But if an individual invente any new machine, or nukes 
any improvement in any of the arts or processes of produo- 
tioQ, in agriculture, manufactures, or commerce, the whole 
benefit of it goes immediately to the community, unless 
where a ^latent or monopoly intervenes, and confines a part 
of the benefit to the inventor, or to those who hold the bk- 
clusive grant under sanction of the law, to use and employ 
those improved processes ; yet still another part of the be- 
nefit accrues to the community, even during the existence 
of the patent; because, in order to acquire possession of any 
considerable share of the market, the persona who hold the 
monopoly must lower considerably the price of their pro- 
ducts, and the whole benefit roust elill revert to the com- 
munity when the patent expires. 

Also, if an individual saves and acciuuulates wealth, and 
invests it in any profitable or productive employment, the 
community always derive a part of the advant<^ ; because, 
as wealth increases, it is only by producing goods of equal 
or better quality, and by seUing the latter nearly ^ low, and 
the former as low, or rather somewhat lower than similar 
goods were formerly sold, that the produce of any new in- 
vestment can, in general, find a market, or tiiat the imUvi- 
dual making that investment can succeed in obtaining his 
proper share of business or sales ; and because every new 
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increase and new investment of capital increases the compe- 
tition of the capitalistfi, and forces them to be content vitli 
a lower rate of profit or interest. And although the bea^ 
thence resulting may be but small and insensible in each 
particular instance of new investment, it is always some- 
thing, and always accumulating. 

But, as these considerations are important, I shall l^a 
endeavour to render them somewhat more perspicuous, by l 
more detailed statement of them under the three il^ritHf 
heads above mentioned. 



I. In iJie first place, then, it is obvious that the princ^ 
explained in the foregoing part of this chapter decreeft-tR 
every individual the just advautages of his property and-jl^ 
dustry ; in other words, it decrees to the labourer a qiuA- 
tity of wealth proportioned to the amount of Iiis contiibik 
tions of labour or commodities to the general stock at mn- 
ket ; and to the U/.}id-proprieior, or other capitalist, it 
decrees the command of a quantity proportioned to hia afr 
tual possessions, or to that which he is able to throw iniD 
the same general stock. 

1. Tliis principle decrees to the laboin^r the whole jolt 
advantages of his industry ; in other words, it decrees ID 
him the command of a quantity of wealth proportioned to 
the amount of liia contributions of labour or commodities to 
the general stock at market. 

Thus, if one individual labours more, or produces tooe 
wealth than another, he is entitled to consume or cotmnaad 
more, because he contributes more to the general stodc n 
market, and, under the operation of the principle here es.- 
pluned, he is enabled accordingly to consume or command 
more. By labouring or producing more, he is enabled to ex- 
change that labour or produce for more of every other sort of 
produce, or for more money, with which he can again, by ft 
second exchange, acquire more cither of labour or commodities 
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than any other labourer who labours lesB (in the sane species 
of business) can acquire ; and thus, in proportion to every 
nian''s superior industry, in any particular species of busi- 
neas or labour, or to what he actually contributes to the 
general stock of wealth at market, he acquires the power of 
drawing more out of it, in a like proportion, under the ope- 
ration of this principle. Nor does the intervention of money 
make any difference in this result, at least if that money is 
properly regulated and kept in order. 

2, This principle decrees to the land-proprietor or other 
capitalist the whole just advantages of his property ; in 
other words, it decrees to him the command of a quantity of 
wealth proportioned to hia actual possessions, or to that 
which he is able to throw into the general stock at market. 

Thus, if one man possesses more land or more capital of 
any other sort than another, he contributes or is able to 
contribute more to the general stock at market ; and if he 
does so (and only if he does so) he can draw more out of 
that stock. As he is able to throw more into it, he has it 
in his power by doing bo at any time to draw more out of it 
in exchange. This, indeed, is nearly self-evident, and does 
not appear to require any lengthened illustration. If a 
man's property be large, he can, by throwing the whole, or 
a large part of it into the market, — that is, by offering it in 
exchange for other sorts uf property,— draw a. large quantity 
out of the same market or general stock of wealth offered for 
sale ; and thus again, in proportion to every man's superior 
property, or to what he is able to throw into the general 
stock at market, he acquires the power of drawing more out 
of it. 

And thus it ia that the principle explained in this chap- 
ter decrees to every mdividual the just advantages of his 
property and industry, and that the consumption of wealth 
is regulated and kept within the bounds of production or 
contribution ; for it will be manifest, that if no person is al- 
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lowed to draw more out of the general stock than he contii. 
butes &t puts into it, or than his labour or property enaUn 
him to replace, the community never can be injured by B|> 
dividual^, oor one individual by another, although any mB 
may injure himself by drawing out his whole ehiu:^ and fUh 
suming it impravidendy. 

II. This priudple decrees to the ctHnmunity the wIMa 
benefit of all new inventions and improvements in the MA 
or procesBCB of production. 

To prove this, after what has beea advanced in the fin-- 
tQt^ part of thie chapter, a very few words will be suificisiU. 

An invention or improvement in any of the arts or pt^ 
cesses of production must either reduce the cost or improW 
the quahty of the articles produced, else it is no imptAVt- 
ment at all. If it improves the quality of the articles at tkl 
same cost, it in effect reduces the cost ; and in any ner 
that can be taken of the subject, the benefit must evident 
fall to the community, seeing that all persona must: erer flfi' 
terwards acquire better goods at the same price. 

But if the inventitm or improvement, whatever it may bl^ 
reduces the cost of producing the articles, the whole benflfit 
of it is *?qiudly certain to fall to the community, and to b 
^sred and enjoyed by every individual ; because if the ootf 
of production be nxlucctl, the pricv of the articles muatfir 
reduced also to the same extent, or in the same pn)poTtis& 
This follows directly from the reasonings advanced in tbe 
fbnaer part of this chapter ; for it must be evident, tiaat 
what is there stated, that if the price of the articles did oDt 
fall in proportion to the fall in the cost of producing tJsstt, 
then the business of producing th«n would be more profit- 
able than other businesses, and hands and capital would be 
attracted towards it in the manner before described, until 
the profit in the busmeas and the price of the articles were 
reduced and brought down to the common level. 
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Suppose, for example, Buch an improvement were made 
in the manufacture of any given article or articles, — let us 
instance bioad cloth and linen,— aa should reduce the cost 
of producing them one-half, their price must noccssarily 
fall one-half, and the whole beneflr must accrue to the com- 
munity, and must be shared and enjoyed by every indivi- 
dual, because every one would be able, for ever afterwards, 
to procure what he wanted of these articles at half the real 
price they formerly cost him ; that is, in other words, by 
the sacrifice or eicpcnditure of one-half of the labour, sweat, 
or toil, or of the capital, or both, which they formerly woald 
have required ; and suppose that the same or similar im- 
provements were extended to all commodities whatever, or 
that the cost of producing them were teduecd universally to 
one-kalf, <me-tkird, or oae-fourth of what it had formerly 
been, it would follow, of course, that the price of them 
would fall in the same proportion, and a double, tnple, or 
quadruple quantity of every commodity would be procured 
at the same sacrifice of labour or of previouHly-accumuIated 
wealth, which one-half, one-third, or one-fourth of the quan- 
Hty had previously required to obtain it. 

Id thk case the efficiency of the pewera of production 
being increased in a twofold, threefold, and fourfold degree, 
every producer would, if he eserted himself equally as be- 
fore, have a double, triple, or quadruple quantity of commo- 
dities to dispose of beyond what he had before ; and as the 
whole would have to be exchanged in the same proportions 
as before for one another and for labour, every one would 
necessarily acquire a double, triple, or quadruple quantity 
of produce as his share of wealth. 

That the whole quantity of c(»nmodildcs produced must 
be exchanged in the same proportions as before, other things 
remaining the same, is evident, and follows directly from 
what is advanced in the foregoing part of this chapter ; nor 
would the greatest conceivable or possible improvement in 
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the arts of production occaBJon any cmbaTrassment or diffi- 
culty in the distribution of the commodities produced undn 
any tolerable system of security and liberty ; for under sttcli 
B system the principle of distribution here explained neoQh 
sarily ensures the proper applicadou of all conunodities' Is 
their destined use, since, however great the quantity f^ 
duced might be, it never could be any body''s iQterefti,|a 
throw any of them away, and they mu^t all therefore gfto 
their proper use, through the medium of exchange, ^tjfr 
for one another or for labour. Even if improvements ,i^ 
made which should produce effects a hundred or a thoimgd 
times greater than is above supposed, they would onlyi^f^ 
fer so much the greater benefits on the human race, ^^(l 
would not follow that a single article would be produce^^lp 
be thrown away, because it would be no man's interest tAj^ 
so ; nor would it follow that any sort of commodities or i(u- 
nufaeture would be produced in any greater quantity tJM 
should be necessary to supply the effectual demaad ; focjAe 
principle explained in this chapter prevents that circumatMue 
also from taking place, and causes all commodities to-be 
produced and brought to market in a just proportion tQ <bb 
another. Even if the improvements in the arts and jn- 
cesses of production, therefore, were to be so great as too* 
able all men to provide for all their wants by half a day's, at 
half an hour's, or half a mmute's labour in the day, thflf 
would only enable each to employ so much the more irf jb^ 
time and of his life in study, or in any other sort of duS/ 
or enjoyment that he liked best. 

III. This principle decrees to the community a paxtft 
the benefit of every new increase and new investment of ca- 
pital. 

When 3D individual saves and accumulates wealth, ^d 

invests it in any profitable or productive occupation, it is 
only, as before mentioned, by producing goods of equal at 
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better quality, and by Belling the latter always at least as 
low, or rather generally somewhat lower than the same 
species of goods had previously been sold, that he can in 
general succeed in obtaining his proper share of business or 
sales, or that the produce of his new investment can find a 
market. People will not in general renounce their old con- 
nexions, or change their custom from one dealer to another, 
without some advantage or prospect of advantage inducing 
them to do so ; and when new competitors appear, bringing 
additions to a market already well stocked with goods, it is 
always something to the advantage of the public, who are 
enabled in consequence to purchase what they want on more 
favourable terms from both thp old and new dealers. The 
advantage gained may and certainly must be but small, 
and even insensible in every single instance of new increase 
and new investment ; but it must always be something, and 
must necessarily produce a pressure towards a reduction of 
price, if it does not produce an actual or observable redu(^- 
tion. 

There are a great many trades and employments, it is to 
be remembered, in the advanced state of society, which it 
requires a certain amount of capital to enable the traders to 
engage in, and as wealth increases, greater numbers come 
to have it in their power to enter into such trades, and many 
arc willing to do so, and accept a lower rate of profit or in- 
terest ; and sometimes also a lower rate of what is properly 
to be considered as wages, or remuneration for their labour ; 
which is all in favour of the community in general, or of 
the great body of it, consisting of the lower classes of la- 
bourers. 



But in treating this subject of the distribution of wealth 
as it takes place under the system of the division of labour, 
and under the operation of the principle described, and of 
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the GftUfies depending upon that principle explained in this 
chapter, it is always to be understood and remembered, 
that it is only under good government, where there is per- * 
ftct liberty in the choice of employments, and in the dis- 
posal of land, cajHtal, and labour, that all the beneficial 
offsets we have endeavoured to delineate are to be looked 
for, or that a strictly equitable distribution can be sttflnw 
ed; and every infringement of the liberty just mentioned, 
or any obstruction thrown in the way of the free dispossl 
or employment of land, capital, and labour, or of the fires 
choice of enqployments in general, is to be regarded as sn 
obstruction thrown in the way of the just distributioii of 
wealth, and consequently as a violation more or less of jn^. 
tioe and of the rights, not only of the persons directly le*' 
strained, but of all others on whom such restraints or fiictk. 
lious monopolies operate injuriously ; and indeed of the ccn«. 
munity in general, whose prosperity and improvement aie 
always obstructed and prevented from expanding to its full 
extent by all such restraints ; and when such restraints or 
monopolies are carried to a great excess, the real effect is, 
that a certain portion of the commimity, or limited nnmba 
of individuals, are constituted the legal plunderers and «- 
pressors of the others. 



CHAPTER II. 
OF THE INSTRUMENT OF DISTEIBUTION, MOKSY. 

After the period when any sort of regular and settled 
government has been once established in a country, when 
the land has been wholly appropriated, when capital has 
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accfimulated to some considerable extent, and when the 
system of the.division of labour has been fully mtroduoed, 
money becomes the great mstrument of distribntion. 
: After this period it is no longer practicable for every in- 
cBvidual, or for the individuals generally of any class or or* 
der of men in society, tOx supply the whole of their wants, 
either from their immediate possessions of land or capital, 
or from the immediate produce of their labour ; and not only 
the non-labourers, whose possessions, however large, consist 
but of one, or at most but a few different objects, or species 
of vendible property, — as well as the unproductive labourers, 
under whose hands no sort of produce or vendible property 
at all arises, — ^must exchange, the former their land or capi- 
tal, and the latter their labour, foj^some convenient and 
generally usefiil or acceptable commodity, as money, in or- 
der to obtain, by a second exchange, any other article they 
require ; but even the productive labourers themselves, as 
they produce, or more commonly but assist in producing 
only one, or at most but a few different articles or species 
of commodities, are equally subject to the same necessity, 
and must all exchange their labour or its produce, in the 
first instance for money, before they can obtain by a second 
exchange any of' those other commodities which every man 
constantly requires besides the one or the few articles which 
he himself produces. * ' 

The baker and the brewer, the weaver and the shoe- 
maker, must apply to other people for every thing they 
want, except bread and beer, and cloth and shoes, and tt> 
one another when they want any of these necessaries, except 
the single article which they respectively produce. But if 
they possessed nothing else to offer in exchange but those 
artiides themselves, it would be always very difficult and 
oRea impossible for them to treat or bargain with one an- 
other, or to procure either these or any others of the various 
articles which all men constantly require. '' The butcher,^ 
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to use the words c^ Dr Smith, '< has more meat in his shop 
than he can himself consume^ and the brewer and ^e bato 
would each of them be willing to purchase a part of it ; ,||p| 
they have nothing to offer in exchange^ except the diiBRemft 
productions of their respective trades^ and the butcher is i|)^ 
ready provided with all the bread and beer which he haS; imr 
mediate occasion for. No exchange can in this case be ooadip 
between them. He cannot be their merchant^ nor they%s 
customers ; and they are all of them thus mutually less M^ 
viceable to one another. In order to avoid the inconTeniemf 
of such situations^ every prudent nSlin in every period of ^w- 
ciety^ after the first establishment of the diyision of* labtfttt; 
must naturally have endeavoured to manage his affairs iiiliiidi 
a manner as to have at all times by him^ beddes the p e tufe 
produce ci his own indiistry^ a certain quantity of sovoe {$Ut 
commodity or other^ such as he imagined few people WBfM 
be likely to refuse in exchange for the produce of thear i)|* 
dustry/'* 

Now this commodity whatever it may be, or whatever 
other character may belong to it, is money. £very imp 
thenceforward lives by exchanging the surplus part of Uf 
property, or of the produce of his industry, for «uch jMKts 
of the property or of the labour of other men, or of toe 
produce of their labour, as he requires ; and thus it is ^it 
money becomes the great instniment of the distribution of 
wealth. 

The shoemaker uses perhaps one pair of shoes, while he 
makes fifty. The renxaimng forty-nine pairs he is therefore 
at liberty to appropriate to the supply of his other wantsj 
and he endeavours to dispose of them for money^ wluch b 
knows that every body will be willing to accept for the p^ 
duce of their labour, and for any commodity he may de^ 
to purchase. It would be in vain for him, he is well awai^ 
to take his shoes to the tanner and the leather-mc^^haiity 



• Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 4. 
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and propose with them to purchase the stock he might at 
any time want of the last-mentioned article. Those indi- 
viduals use no more shoes than himself, and are moreover 
|>erhaps ah^ady provided with all they require ; whilst the 
shoemaker, it may be, wishes to purchase the article of 
leather, to the amount perhaps of half the produce of hia la- 
bour. The leather-merchant, however, will not take his 
twenty-five pairs of shoes ; but let Mm dispose of his pro- 
ducts for money, and bring that commodity to the mer- 
chants, and they will gladly supply him with their commo- 
dities in exchange. They are not always ready to take his 
article of shoes, but must have money for their commodi- 
ties, and when they want shoes, they will come to him, and 
bring money also in their turn wherewith to purchase them. 

But although money be the instrument by which these 
exchanges are effected, it is still with the surplus produce of 
his labour that the industrious man really purchases every 
commodity, because it is with that surplus he purchases 
the money with which he purchases every thing else. 
When he gives that surplus for money, he throws it into 
the general stock at market, and the amount of it, by limit- 
ing the quantity of money he receives, limits the quantity 
of other goods he can draw out of that general stock ; con- 
sequently it limits his consumption and expenditure or en- 
joyment of wealth, that is, his destruction of it, to the amount 
of that which he contributes to the consumption and enjoy- 
ment of other people. Money therefore, in short, every 
person requires, and uses merely as the means of enabling 
him to exchange his labour or his possessions, or their pro- 
duce, for the necessaries, conveniences, and luxuries of life 
in proportion to his scale of property, or to his contributions 
of labour or commodities to the general stock, daily and 
regularly, as he requires them. 

Every person therefore, in the advanced state of society, 
requires to keep in reserve a quantity of money greater or 
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smaller in proportion to the amount of his reyenue, or if 
the extent of his transactions or exchanges,-— the labo^qf 
in proportion to his wages, the' non-labourer .in-pr<^ortm|i 
to his rent or interest, and the merchant, manufacturex, Shn, 
in proportion to the extent of their dealings, or theix^sidsi 
and purchases, Sec. Of these it is evident that the-inaiiiir, 
&ctnrer will in gaieral pass more money through his hsKqb, 
in proportion to his annual income or jevenue,- than*.^ 
land-proprietor or capitalist; the merchant still* more «iliML | 
the manu&cturer ; and the banker most of all. £!vexy^^Q|i%, 
however, must endeavour to ke^ a certain quantity i^ ,jf^ 
portion to his ordinary outgoings or exchanges ; but p'^fifff' 
one will at the same time endeavour to keep. as littl# #r 
possible, viz. no more than may be sufficient to serve hia ^9h 
cessary purposes ; because if he keeps more, it will lie ymh 
less beside him ; whereas by employing it in trade, or,Ji9i^ 
ing it at interest, he is enabled to make a profit by iu * .,■.; 
If the shoemaker, for instance, finds his cash accumulat- 
ing very much upon his hands, he will observe that (bj 
taking a part of it to purchase more leather and any othpr 
materiak he requires, and employing the remainder to, py 
the wages of an additional workman, he will get moreffi)! 
the finished work than the materials and wages, together 
amount to ; and with what is over, therefore, he can.eitkipr 
increase his consumption of other commodities without Jfir 
minishinghis capital, or increase, if he pleases, his capital^ 
and extend his business still farther ; or, if he cannot o^ 
do6s not choose to extend his business, he can lend it at 19* 
terest, and what he again receives as interest he can gtiB 
reinvest (though at an ultimately decreasing rate of intereft) 
adinfinitu/m. ^ 

' The sums therefore which must be kept iu hand by eyeiy 
individual will thus be brought within a certain company 
and reduced to as moderate an amount as may be consistent 
with the conveniency and various necessities of each ; and 
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die som total or i^gregBte of idl tbeise smaller sums will 
make up the entire drcutating medium^ or whole money of 
a nation, employed in executing its whole bcunness atex.^ 
changes, and in stealing out oi distributing the whole of its 
weahh to eyery individual in his just proportion, that is, in 
I^oportion tb what he contributes to the general stock. 
*• Tian total -sum <tf money which circulates, and which is 
^mjdoyed merdy as tin instrument of distribution and ex- 
chai^, will be great or smaD in proportion to the greatness 
lOr smallness of the other descriptions of wealth to be ex- 
changed and distributed:!^ it; to whidi, however, it will 
{)ear a higher ratio in poor than in rich countries ; because 
Ae rapidity of circulation is. greater in the latter than in 
the former, and the same sum of money will therefore do 
more wod: in the same time ; that is, it will. serve to ex- 
ctemge and distribute a greater quantity of other wealth in 
rich than in poor countries. 

- Thus far we have spoken o£ mcmey merely as an instru- 
mtot of' distribution and exchange ; but whatever serves 
this purpose must also be used as the common measure of 
value, and niust therefore be possessed of the quality of 
viahie in itself, that is, it must be a vendible commodity ; 
and as it must serve this additional and necessarily con- 
nected purpose, not only in all bargams or agreements im- 
-mediately to be executed^ but in those also of a prospective 
nature, which stipulate and contract for the delivery 6t re» 
ceipt of determinate quantities or values of property at 
periods more or less distant, it is required that the coitimo* 
dity which is to sbrve this purpose should be comparatively 
uniform and steady in its own value, which it can only be 
by' requiring at all times neariy an equal quantity of labour 
to produce it. 

Many different commodities, it is probable, as Dr Smith 
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has observed, were succeesively both thought of and «% 
ployed as money in the rude ages of society, and at tbe &8t 
establishment of the division of labour. He mentions eoMi 
as having been used in the earlieBt times ; and takes notiH 
of the different articles of salt, a particular sort of «A<N( 
dried Jish, tobacco, and sitgar, aa having been needa 
money in diiferent situations and countries. But all dMK 
or any such articles must have been found very incoovaoH 
and inadequate inBtruments of distribution, and, wae>4l 
very early superseded in all countries by the metala co|ij(( 
silver, and gold, which have been found pecuGarly sdifftj 
to aerve both the purposes for which money is required) bf 
the possession of the following qualities : — first, poriablt- 
ness, — they contain a comparatively great value in soifl 
bulk, which makes it easy to carry them to market :— <l- 
condly, dlvtsibilily,— they can be divided into very monMl 
parts without any perceptible diminution or alteratioii ■ 
the value of the mass, which can be easily reunited by b 
sion and at a small cost, and thus they can be easily m^ 
portioned without loss to the smallest quantity of any oA> 
commodity that any one may wish to acquire : — diini^ 
durability, — they may be kept for almost any lej^tb rf 
time without waste or decay :— fourthly and lastly, VJi^tt^ 
mity or steadiness of value,-~-they are the least liaUt rf 
any known commodities to any considerable or sudden t* 
riations in their value, insomuch that, for all practicsl aid 
ordinary purposes, and within moderate periods of tjm^— 
perhaps we may say periods of twenty or thirty yet 
may be looked upon as invariable. 

This superior steadiness of value which is found t»^ 
racterize the precious metals above all other ctHni 
and which, combined with the other qualities above~i 
ed, has caused them to be so universHlly used as 
and as the common measure of value, arises from the.'j 
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p&tlor Bteadinesa in the cost of their production above what 
is found in that of other commodities ;* or, in other words, 
^m the quantity of labour and commodities, oi capital, 
which muat be expended in acquiring those metals at Jiist, 
being always nearly the same at one time and another, which 
sort of expenditure constitutes the real price of all commo- 
ditiea, and is the foundation of all value in exchange, and 
as labour is the chief ingredient in the cost of production, 
I snd the only one which continues necessarily and uniformly 
."■the same in itself, it is, as I shall endeavour to prove in the 
I. fbUowiag chapter, the only certain measure of that value. 



CHAPTER III. f 



B THE ONLYCEftTAIN MEASUKE OFVALDE. 



As the existence of all value in exchange is wholly depen- 
dent on the necessity of some portion of human labour being 



* It has been oiked, " Wh; should gold, or com, or laboar, be the 
BtaaditTd measure of value more thao coala or iron ?" (Iticardo, Frin- 
ciplea of Pol. Econ. chap. SO, p. 343, Eecood edition.) The aitBwer a 
aiiuply, because the foimer oTticles are in general either more steady 
in their value, or of more convenient application as the atandard, than 
the htter. Some comniodily must of necessity be chosen M serve 
the double purpose of a measure of value and instrumenC of exchange ; 
and the question being, which is the best adapted to it, there can be 
no hesitation about the anawer aa to whether coals or iron, or gold, 
should have the preference. As to labour, it is indeed the only cer- 
Uin measure, as we shall presently endeavour to dcmonstrott;, fixed 
and invariable in the nature of things ; but then labour is not a 
commodity, and cannot therefore be laid hold of, or applied as the 
common measure ; and as to corn, it is too bulky and I 
as well as exceedingly variable within short periods. 
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«m^^loy«dtia> die pioduclimi 4^ those commodities -m^ wUdf 
iraliieJA exdumge f<»ms «h attribute,* so labour is thefnAj^ 
ccKtain^measure of thatJiralue. * « . 't'^c* 

^..Jt 4s true, that after the period when capital conaee totbfr 
employed to any coosideiable extent in production, the mit- 
chaiif^hle value of commodities is no longer detemuned^ 
the quantities, of labour bestowed in producing th^n, be^i 
cause they are th«i no longer produced by labour almie^ bo^ 
partly by labour and partly by capital ; and because it hap# 
pens thenceforward that the quantities or propartioaa of hf^. 
hour and capital expended in production are not only dif- 
ferent in different species of commodities, but are continually 



{ 

varying in the same species.-|* Still, however, human la- ! 



* Although capital^ as I have endeavoured to demonstrate^ is a m^ani 
or instrument of production as well as labour, it is not equally ite 
fundamental cause of exchangeable value ; for if capital could pio» 
duoe every thing without labour^ there would be no such tbing as €■- 
changeable value at all ; that is to say, if capital could be made tj^ 
work itself^ without the assistance of human hands or labourers; tod 
to reproduce and extend itself so as to supersede the necessity of la- 
bour altogether in the production of every thing that man can wiih 
or want^ there would be no such thing as wealth in the sense in whnfc 
we treat of it, or vendible property, or exchangeable value ; 
then evoy thing would be brought to the condition of air and 
and the other free bounties of nature ; unless perchance, under 
condition^ the multiplication of mankind in a limited vrorld shouUh 
make it necessary in the end to appropriate the cajntal and thethiagi 
produced by it, or even to destroy a part of them in order toptevettt 
the earth from being over-peopled ; which to do* (namely^ 'to appnN 
priate or destroy) would again require care, and attention, and appli- 
cation,— in a word, labotir ; and would thus, by a new fiitalitjiv biiif 
mankind back to their first condition, and reconvert every thuig iJiit 
was so before once more into vendible property. 

t This happens from a variety of causes, depending, however, dbiefly 
on the increase or diminution of capital; amon|^ others, from new in» 
ventions and improvements -in the arts and processes of fHroductioB, 
whether arising from the increase of machinery, the better arran^o* 
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boar, that is to say, Me natitral price or wages of cowman 
labour, contliiueG to be tile best and only certsun standard 
which can be referred to in any question of doubt or diffi- 
culty aa to whether the common measure of value, whatever 
it may be, has varied or not. This alone (namely, the na- 
tural wages of common labour,*) of all definable objects or 
quantities of wealth, is necessarily confined within certain 
and narrow limits in regard to variations in its value. Al- 
most all other things m^ht vary for any length of time 
and to any conceivable extent ; this alone cannot ; and this 



meat or combination of works or of materials in thoee processes, or 
from improTements in the Gkill or effective power of tbe labourer him- 
Eelf. 

* The ordinarjr and average wages of (common ploughmeo, or fariU' 
serTants, hirvd by the year, are those perhaps, of all others, in which 
there are the amallesl variittions or ditPerenee in different ages, or in 
periods of time considerably distant; and such, of course, must fbrm 
the best Btaudord meaaure of value, or the best test to try that stand- 
ard, aiKl to prove whether it or anf other comniodity has varied in its 

In the higher sorts of labour the wages admit of very great diSbr- 
ence and of very great vartatioDN, as do likewise the modes of life 
among the higher labourera. Clei^, lawyers, physidans, master 
inanufactiu'ers, merchants, farmers, and all tbe other higher classes of 
labourers, are all of them (the iadividuals I mean, in each of those 
classes) paid very differently and live very diffi;rently. 

But it is not so with the lower classes of labourers ; the smallnees 
at their wages leaves less room for variations ; and in those of all com- 
mon labourers, as hedgers, ditchers, &c., there can be but compara- 
tively little change in the most distant periods. The ordinary and 
average wages of these, therefore, would do equally well with those of 
the common farm-servants for marking the difference of prices in dif- 
ferent periods, or for correcting the accidental variations of the com- 
mon measure of value, were it not that, being hired only for short pe- 
riods, and not always constantly employed, it is not so easy to know 
what their wages really are, or how much they earn daily upon an 
average throughout the year. 
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it IB tbcrefbre which is properly considered as the only act- 
tain standard fixed and cBtabtished in the nature of tfaii^ 

Gold and Bilver, for example, might vary, not teiDpon^^ 
and partially merely, but once and for ever, to re hundrH 
times or a hundredth part their present value, fVomcaL 
culable or conceivable variations in the richneBs or b<un^ 
ness of the mines; so might all other commodities, exAM 
com, and the very few other articles which can be uaed,^ 
actually are used, as the chief food of the common laboui«% 
and which, although not altogether so strictly limited % 
regard to variations as the a^regate of wages, are yet 19^ 
wise necessarily coniined within certain moderate aod iM 
indefinite boundaries. It happens necessarily that the 0> 
tjcle actually used as the chief food of the common, W 
bourers cannot vary indctiuitcly, because a certain ext«ntdf 
variation, one way or other, necessarily efiects its oivn Cfie. 
A cert^ increase in the value of com, for example, wlm 
it forms the chief food of the common labourers, would 4ip 
prJTe those persons of food and consequently of lift ; anil 
certain diminution of its value would speedily bring i 
istence additional numbers ; and by laying, as it wei 
axe to the root of the demand when the commoditr 
li^h, and again raising up demanders when it was low, ti 
accidents just mentioned, which must necessarily occur*! 
der the circumstances, would keep the valoe of the ; 
from diverging very far either the one way or the other. 

But it is the sum of the articles daily consumed or earned 
by the common labourer, or, in other words, the exchange- 
able value of the ^gregate of those articles, which comli- 
tutea the least variable measure, and which, as being dM 
only permanently steady ingredient in the price of all com- 
modities, is alone to be depended upon in cases of doubt a 
difficulty, as to whether the common measure of value, W 
any given commodity, has varied in its value. 

And this is all that is, or ever was, or ever could bl 



■meant by those who have slated labour to be the measure of 
value ; at least it is evidently all that is meant by Dr Smith 
in stating that doctrine ; and, &Aer all the comments which 
huve been made upon the subject, and the almost univeiBal 
rejection of labour as the standard by later polideal econo- 
fflifits, there still appears to me a singular force and pro- 
>,priety as well as truth in all th&t he has said in support of 
,}m position. 

,,, " The teal price of every thing," says Dr Smith, " what 
,,, every thing really coats to the man who wants to acquire it, 
IB the toil and trouble of acquiring it. What every thing is 
really worth to the man who has acquired it, and who wants 
to dispose of it or exchange it for something else, is the toil 
and trouble which it can save to himself, and which it can im- 
pose upon other people. What is bought with money or with 
goods is purchased by labour aa much as what we acquire by 
the toil of our own body. That money, or those goods, in. 
deed, save us this toil. They contain the value of a certain 
quantity of labour which we exchange for what is supposed at 
the time to contain the value of an equal quantity. Labour 
was the first price, the original ptirchase-money that was paid 
for all things. It was not by gold or by silver, but by labour, 
that all the wealth of the world was originally purchased ; 
and its value, to those who possess it, and who want to ex> 
change it for some new productions, is precisely equal to the 
quantity of labour which it can enable them to purchase or 
command."* 

" Equal quantities of labour," says he again, " at all times 
and places, may be said to be of equal value to the labourer. 
In his ordinary state of health, strength, and spirits, in the 
ordinary degree of his skill and dexterity, he must always lay 
down the same portion of his ease, his liberty, and his happi> 
ness. The price which he pays must always be the same, 
whatever may be the quantity of goods which be receives in 



' WtaJth of NtHionE-. booli i. chaii, i. 
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return for it. Of these, indeed, it may sometinoea purchaaeA 
greater and Bometimea a smaller quantity ; but it is their valgg 
which varies, not that of the labour which purchases thenL 
At all timea and places, that is dear which it is difGcult u 
come at, or which it coats much labour to acquire ; and tlut 
cheap which is to be had easily, or with very little TaboiA 
Labonr alone, therefore, never varying in its own valaej''S 
alone the ultimate and real standard by which the valae 'ofiS 
commodities can at all times and places be estimated and MfBV 
pared."' -•^' 

It would be unBuitable in this place, and altogether edAt 
less, to enter into a detailed controversy with the numcvoJid 
hoEt of writers who have denied this doctrine; but it mm* 
still be proper bricHy to notice some of the chief objectiaBl> 
they have urged against it. j* 

On the following passive in the Wealth of Naticnis^ 
" But though equal quantities of labour are always of etpui 
value to the labourer, yet to the person who employe him tbgr 
appear sometimes to be of greater and eometimeB of "m-IH^ 
value. He purchases them sometimes with a greater uhI 
sometimes with a smaller quantity of goods, and to hhn tl 
price of labour seems to vary like that of all other tlungs. , 
appears to him dear in the one case and cheap in the a 
In reality, however, it is the goods which are cheap in the tl 
case and dear in the other."t — Mr BuchananJ remark] 
" Dr Smith himself states, that labour is sometimes purchs 
with a greater and sometimes with a smaller quantity of go< 
but he immediately adds, that it is the goods which vary fl 
their value, and not the labour. But why may not the laboifl 
vary in its value as well as the goods p"§ 



: Wealth of Natioiu, book L ch^. &, f Ibid. 

{ The editor of the Wealth of Natious, with Doles and an ad j 
tional volume. 

§ Buchanan's edition of Smith's Weelth of Nations, book i. chap, i 
As to the general assartion of Mr Buchanan ij 
passage, and to the doctrine muniiined in i 
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To this I reply, that labour itself cannot vary, because' it 
consists of a fixed and invariable quantity of .bodily toili 
■pidn, or suffering, which the labourer must undergo, and 
whieh times, nor places, nor the power of men cannot alter; 
Wages may indeed vary, and we can understand the' pro* 
position when it is said that- wages rise or fall ; but wheni it 
is said that labour rises or falls, is there any meaning in th^ 
expression ?— Is it really intelligible ?-^What is it thattiseft 
when labour riseis? — ^Wages. — ^But this is not labour it- 
self ; it is the reward or recompense of labour. Labour, as 
I have Jready observed in a former part of this work,* is 
simply a movement or exertion of the human body and fa- 
culties ; and to talk of its rising <»r falling in value, unless 
its reward or wages be alone meant, is plainly to use words 
without the shadow of a meaning. . 

Again, when Dr Smith observes,— -^< Labour, therefore, 
it appears evidently^ is the only universal as well as the only 
accurate measure of value^ or the only standard by which we 



■ m • « . 

metaphysical," and ^' a metaphysical notion^" I do not know whetb* 
it he necessary to make any observations ; for what is it in the seieiiw 
of political economy that is inat metaphysical or connected with qotet^ 
physics ? or what is political science in general but a branch, of the; 
greater sciences of metaphysics and morality ? — The subdivisioa of pq« 
litical economy indeed treats of wealth, and is thus also connected with 
matter or physics ; but all its profoundest and most important con- 
clusions depend upon metaphysical considerations, or the principles oif 
human nature. In shorty this department of political science bears 
the same relation to the more comprehensive science of metaphysics 
that the mixed does to the pure mathematics ; and the use and ap- 
plication of the principles of the latter science in its subordinate 
branch is not more necessary and inevitable than the use and appUca- 
tion of metaphysical principles in political economy ; and with regard, 
therefore, to any doctrine or position contained in it being metapbysi- 
cal> or ^^ a metaphysical notion," it does not seem to be any objection 
or disparagement, provided only that it be a just doctrine or position. 
• Vide book i. chap. 9. 
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ean compare the' Tallies^ different commoditieB at all tkat§ 
atid at all places. -We camot eitiinate^ it is allowed, the lad 
value of difoent oenmoditiefl firom jceaturyto ceaipaiy bjrAe 
qnantijies cf silrerwhicb were givea fi^ them. W# oaiiM 
estimate it bom jetof to ya«r l>y the quantities of cam. 3)f 
the quantities of labour we can^ with the greatest acciyrigF^ 
esdifiate it both from century to century and from je$s^'jt» 
year."* His commentator asks, " How can this be^ ^t^ 
Dr Smith himself states, that the same quantity of labour is 
I»idverydifferentiy?"t _ 'J 

And why should a thing the same in itself not 1>e 
Afferendy or ** very differently ?" or is it any' im 
ment of the invariability of the value of labour to say tlw 
it is paid differenfly ? — On the contrary, is it not plun' Ut 
the common sense of all mankind, that if a thing really oe 
invariable in its value, it must always be paid difierehtfy 
wherever the value of other things varies ? 

When indeed an alteration takes place in the natural 
price or wages of labour, or in the quantity and quality of 
the necessaries, conveniences, and luxuries which can be 
permanently commanded by the lower classes of labouro^ 
the standard of value may be justly said to vary, becaniR 
in this case an essential change is made in the condition and 
character or quality of those labourers themselves. Whoi, 
in consequence of good or bad government, the character, 
condition, and habits of the people are elevated or depressec^ 
the character and absolute value of themselves, of their la- 
bour, and of the wealth it produces, suffer a change. When, 
for example, in consequence of good government, the gene- 
ral condition and habits of the people and the natural re- 
ward of labour are improved and increased, every thing is 
made really more valuable, because every thing is then em- 



* Wetltb of Nations, book i. chap. 5. 

t Buchanan's edition of Smith's Wealth of Nations^ book i. ebi^ 5. 
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ployed in maintaining a more valuable set of people ; or, in 
other voids, all the labourers must then live better, and 
command more wealth than before. The labourers are then, 
in fact, more valuable creatures. The absolute value of 
themselves and of their labour is improved, and their power 
of purchasing universally increased. 

When again, on the other hand, in consequence of bad 
government, the general condition and habits of the people 
are deteriorated, and the natural reward of labour dimi- 
nished, every thing becomes really and absolutely less va- 
luable, because every thing is tlien employed in maintain- 
ing a less valuable population ; in other words, all the la- 
bourers live worse and command less wealth than before. 
The labourers ate then, in fact, less valuable creatures ;* 
the absolute value of themselves and of their labour is de- 
preciated, and their power of purchasing universally dimi- 
nished. 

All this, however, does not demonstrate but that the natu- 
ral wagesf of those labourers should still continue to he the 
only certain or safe standard measure of value, and indeed 
the only one (excepting, as before ohscrved, the chief ar- 
ticles of food,) that possibly can be appealed to in cases of 
difficnlty, because it must still continue to have a fixed and 
very limited boundary of variation on either hand which it 
cannot pass ; whereas, with regard to every other definable 
object, or commodity, or quantity of wealth, having ex- 
changeable value, (always excepting the chief articles of 
food, which are still, however, by many degrees less certain 
than this,) there is no certain or assignable limits to the ex- 
tent of their variations. 



' Humanly speaking. 

t Before coming to the consideration of the question here diecusscil, 
the rcadtiT should he thoroughly acquainted with whst ia meant by 
(/le nalurat vage' of labour an pqiliunrd by Dr Smith. 
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Bfr Ricaido, however, in disputing this dootrine with Ik 
Smith, contends, that neither com nor labour is less iialjle 
to variation, or more to be depended upon a8.8tanihiffii.rf 
value, than gold or silver. After stating the causesof :vir 
riatum to which gold and silver are liable, viz. <^ finom At 
discovery of new and more abundant mines,^ ^^ from m 
provements in the skill and machinery by which- the'BnM 
may be worked,"" and '^ from the decreasing produce of Ae 
mines after they have yielded a supply to the waddtatt 
succession of ages,^ Mr Ricardo- exclaims, — ^^ But £ni 
which of these sources of fluctuation is com exempted?'? 
Now, suppose the answer should be, from none of tkem: 
What then? Dr Smith does not say that com is not htUt 
to variations in its value. On the contrary, he £diow8 dal 
it is subject, within certain narrow limits, to. variations ewm 
in its average value; and he takes particular notice of ill 
temporary fluctuations ^^ from year to year,^ and 
very distinctly, that on this accotmt it is not so good a 
sure from year to year, or for short periods of timcj as goU 
or silver. But he very justly says and demonstrates^ Ail 
for distant periods of timey or, to use his own words, ^.^ ftw 
century to century ,"" com is a better measure of value tins 
gold or silver, or than any thing else whatever except !■• 
bour; which manifestly it is, for this plain reason, — Thti 
whereas, by the possible existence or discovery of grenAj 
more fertile mines than any at present known, gold and A 
ver might be reduced to a hundredth part of its piesent vi^ 
lue ; or, what is perhaps more probable, from the'HBBdhnt 
and exhaustion of all the known mines of those metals, wsi 
from the prodigious increase in the demand for them wfakh 
may naturally be expected in the course of a few agoi^ 
in consequence of the increase of population and waddi 



• Principles of Political Economy and Taxation^ chap. i. gect. 1. 
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throughout the worlds their value might be increased a hun- 
dred or a thousandfold ; no sort of variadon approadiing 
nearly in extent to this could possibly take place (or^ if it 
could take j>lace, could continue for any length of time,) in 
the value of com ; because its cheapness would necessarily 
raise up consumers or demanders to ^sustain the' price, and 
its deaimess would diminish the number of demanders, or 
keep them from increasing, and prevent the price from ris^ 
ing or continuing permanently or extravagantly high. 

But Mr Ricardo goes still farther, and maintains, not 
only that neither com nor labour are any better measures of 
value than gold or silver, but that neither gold, nor silv^, 
noir com, nor labour itself, nor any other commodity, or 
number of commodities, cdn be considered as a standard 
measure of value more than another. " Why,'' says he, 
'^ should gold, or com, or labour, be the standard measure of 
value more than coals or iron ? more than cloth, soap, canoes, 
and the other necessaries of the labourer? Why, in shor^ 
shooid any commodity, or all commodities together, be the 
standard, when such a standard is subject to fluctuations in 
value ? ' Com as well as gold may, from difficulty or facility 
of production, vary ten, twenty, or thirty per cent, relatively 
to. otibier things ; why should we always say, that it is those 
other things which have varied and not the corn ? That com-* 
modity is alone invariable which at all times requires the same 
sacrifice of toil and labour to produce it."* 

Now, do not the average wages of common labour require 
at all times the same sacrifice of toil and labour to produce 
them .? and are they not, therefore, even upon Mr Ricardo's 
own principles, necessarily and imiformly of the same value P 
The ploughman, and other common labourers, earn their 
daily, weekly, or yearly wages, at all times, by as heiarly as 
can be supposed or calculated an equal sacriiSce of toil and 



* Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, chap. xx. 

o 
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labour ; they work, as nearly as can be ima^ned, an eqqil 
number of hours in the day, week, and year, at all tunes 
(and it must be allowed they work about equally hard upon 
an average,) and the commodity or commodities they em 
as wages, whatever it or they may be, exactly measure anl 
represent their share in the work of production, — all thatii 
over and above wi^s being produced either by capital cr 
land.* The natural wages of the common labourer, theie- 
fore, or the necessaries commonly used or consumed by UB) 
being uniformly produced by the same quantity of labour, 
aire uniformly of the same value, and must therefore be ooa- | 
sidered, even according to Mr Ricardo^s own showing, as dv 
natural and only certain standard measure of value, find 
and established by the constitution of things. 

It is true, it would be inconvenient, and indeed altogeAff 
impracticable, to constitute all ^^ the necessaries of theb- 
bourer,^ or all the commodities which his labour enaUa 
him to purchase or command, the common measure of vahe; 
because it would be impossible to apply the whole of these, 
in the form of a measure, to all the ordinary transactknis d 
business or exchange ; yet it is certain, that whatever ain^^ 
or few commodities, conveniently capable of such ^pfio- 
don, represent most nearly and constantly a day'*s or a ca- 
tain given number of days^ wages of common labour, lil 
always be the best practical measure ; and Airthermoie, it 
may safely be affirmed, that no commodity which does D0t 



* If this were not the case, then would the labourer be oonstai^ 
cheated^ £or nobody but himself has a right to what' he prodneft 
Nor does the capitalist or landlord ever live upon what he prodiea> 
but upon what their own lands or capitals produce ; of whidi produce, 
rent and profit, dr interest, are the proper and only certain measmci; 
and nothing is wanting but security and liberty to render all tbo 
measures, and the shares they award to the different classes, perfectly 
just, and that accruing to the labourer a liberal one* 
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do this, or of which s 



istantty a 



1 K given quantity is not consta 
uniformly nearly measured by a day's or some ^ven num- 
ber of days' wages of common labour, couJd be proposed or 
established as the common measure, or, if it could be esta- 
blished, could be endured for any length of time, owing to 
the mischief it would occasion ; for if any commodity were 
established as the common measure which varied much or 
ftequendy from the standard of the natural wages of com- 
mon labour, it would occasion the utter confiision of all 
value in exchange, the greatest apparent fluctuation in com- 
modities, the real value of which had not at all changed, and 
the greatest injustice in all the transactions or transfers of 
property effected by its means upon contracts or stipulations 
lasting beyond a few days. 

Although, however, the only perfect and certain standard 
of real value in exchange, the natxual wages of common la- 
bour, cannot be applied as the common measure of value, 
or as the measure constandy in use, it is not on this account 
to be thought that it is altogether useless. It can still be 
applied either to prove the uniformity or correct the varia- 
tions of the common measure ; and if regular and correct 
registers were kept, as they ought to be, of the ordinary and 
average w^es of all the common and lower descriptions of 
labour, this standard might often be benefidally apphed to 
the purpose now mentioned. 

But we must attend a little farther to the objections of 
Mr Ricardo : — 

" In the same country," says this writer, " double the 
quantity of labour may be required to produce a given quan.. 
tity of food and necessaries at one time that may be necessary 
at another, and a distant time ; yet the labourer's reward may 
possibly be very little diminished. If the labourer's wages at 
the former period were a certain quantity of food and neces- 
saries, he probably could not have subsisted if that quantity 
had been reduced. Food and necessaries in this case will have 
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risen 100 per cent if estimated by the quantity of labour ne- 
cessary to their production^ while they will scarcely have in- 
creased in value^ if measured by the quantity of labonr for 
which they will exchange"* 

But is it not plain, that the quantity of necessaries gi¥€n 
upon an average for labour is exactly that which it po- 
duces ? Labour produces wages ; and all wealth or neoesM- 
ries which exist above what are received in exchange for J*- 
bour, are produced, as I said before, by IcLnd or cofStdy 
else, as I said before, the labourer is eternally cheated. The 
error lies in supposing that all wealth is produced by labooTi 
-—nothing by land and nothing by capital. 

Mr Ricardo says again, — '^ Adam Smith, who so accu- 
rately defined the original source of exchangeable value, and | 
who was bound in consistency to maintain, that all things be- 
came more or less valuable in proportion as more or less Uboor 
was bestowed on their production, has himself erected another 
standard measure of value, and speaks of things being moR 
or less valuable in proportion as they will exchange for moie 
or less of this standard measure. Sometimes he speaks d 
com, at other times of labour, as a standard measure ; not fbe 
quantity of labour bestowed on the production of any ofa^ 
but the quantity which it can command in the market ; ts if 
these were two equivalent expressions, and as i^ becaofe a 
man's labour had become doubly efficient, and he could thflre- 
fore produce twice the quantity of a commodity^ he wobU 
necessarily receive twice the former quantity in exchange 
for it."t 

I shall, in the first place, suppose that *^ a man^s labom* 
becoming " doubly efficient'" has been occasioned by the 
increase of capital or improvement of machinery, and tbeD 
I will say, that in this case it is not the man'^s labour, but 



• Principles of Political Economy, chap. 1. The italics in this pt** 
sage, of course, are Mr Ricardo's own. 
t Ibid. 
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the capital he is supplied with, which is the effteient cause of 
the double quantity being produced ; or, in other words, 
that it is capital, not the man's labour, which produces tlie 
halfoi this double quantity. The man's labour produces, 
aa before, a given quantity, the equivalent of which he re- 
ceives as wages, and the other equal quantity is produced by 
capital, and, upon Mr Ricardo'a theory of real wages con- 
tinuing the same, would go wholly to the capitalist. 

But to be a little more particular : — If a man's labour be- 
comes doubly efficient, it must proceed from one of three 
causes, cither, 1st, From improvements in his own inge- 
nuity, dexterity, or skill in applying his labour ; or, 2dly, 
From the increase or improvement of capital, machinery, 
&c. ; or, 3dly, From the increased fertility of the land he 
cultivates. If the increased efliciency of labour proceeds 
from the last-mentioned cause, it is the land that produces 
the additional quantity ; if it proceeds from the second-men- 
tioned, it is capital which produces it ; and it is only when 
proceeding from the first-mentioned cause that the addi- 
tional quantity is really and properly to be considered as 
produecd'by labour. In this last case the additional pro- 
duce will always go to the labourer, but never wholly or ne- 
cessarily in the others. A skilful, ingenious, and dexterous 
workman, even a common labourer, will naturally receive 
higher wages than an awkward and unskilful one. But it 
is in the higher departments of labour wherein ingenuity 
and skill, from having larger room to develop themselves, 
(in the construction, arrangement, and conducting of works 
and mamifactories,) produce their moat important effects, 
and draw to the labourers a proportionably large share of 
the produce of those works as their wages, much (or more 
frequently the whole) of which is vulgarly supposed to arise 
from capital, and is called profit of stock, but which is truly 
the produce and reward of labour. 

Mr Ricardo himself, as before cited, observes, that gold 
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and silver may fluctuate ^^ from improvements in the skiS 
and machinery with which the mines are worked."" "NaWy 
is it not evident, that, in so far as that effect is produced by 
machinery, it is not produced by labour, and that it is aolj 
in so far as it is produced by bodily toil, ingenuity, dex- 
terity, skill, &c. that it is produced by labour P Supenor 
profit will reward the proprietor of the machinery, — dnt 
profit is his produce ; and superior wages will reward tlie 
skill of the labourer, — those wages again are his produce. 

It wiU be in vain to pretend or assert that the machinoj 
is solely the produce of labour, and that still, therefore, tbe 
whole produce is the produce of labour ; for it is plainly cob- 
trary to the fact to say so. What machinery, I would bq; 
to ask, at present in existence in Great Britain is solely die 
produce of labour ? What machine is there in the produc- 
tion of which capital has not assisted ? I defy any man to 
show a single machine which has not been the joint prodooe 
of land, capital, and labour, and I defy him equally to deter- 
mine in what proportion these different instruments of pro- 
duction have contributed to the final result, except from the 
share which the different classes of contributors shall acqime 
in the shape of rent, interest, and wages. 

Again, when Mr Ricardo says, " If a piece of cloth be 
now of the value of two pieces of linen, and if in ten yem 
hence the ordinary value of a piece of cloth should he four 
pieces of linen, we may safely conclude, that either more 
labour is required to make the cloth, or less to make the 
linen, or that both causes have operated,"* — ^it must be ob- 
served, that the conclusion would be altogether faUacious 
and imperfect, imless we add to it, that capital produces 
more of the linen than formerly, while labour produces len. 
We should conclude, indeed, that there was now about i 



Pripciples of Political Economy, chap, i. 
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half less labour employed in producing a piece of linen than 
formerly ; but this conclusion would still be defective if we 
did not add to it, that this must probably arise from a half 
more than formerly being produced by capital ; that is to 
say, about a half more work than formerly must be consi- 
dered as being now done by capital in the manufacture of 
linen. 

Lord Lauderdale appears to me to be the first who enter- 
tained nearly accurate ideas on this point ; and if he be 
wrong in all his other corrections of Dr Smith, as I decided- 
ly think he is, still it must be acknowledged that he is right 
in this one. 

" The author of the Wealth of Nations," says Lord Lauder- 
dale, " appears to consider the profit of stock as paid out of, 
and therefore derived from, the value added by the workman 
to the raw material. He states, that — * As soon as stock has 
accumulated in the hands of particular persons, some of them 
will naturally employ it in setting to work industrious people, 
whom they will supply with materials and subsistence, in or- 
der to make a profit by the sale of their work, or by what 
their labour adds to the value of the materials. In exchang- 
ing the complete manufacture, either for money, for labour, or 
for other goods, over and above what may be sufficient to pay 
the price of the materials and the wages of the workmen, 
something must be given for the profits of the undertaker of 
the work who hazards his stock in this adventure. The value 
which the workmen add to the materials, therefore, resolves 
itself, in this case, into two parts, of which the one pays their 
wages, the other the profits of their employer upon the whole 
stock of materials and wages which he advanced.'* And 
again, ' The labour of a manufacturer adds generally to the 
value of the materials which he works upon, that of his own 
maintenance and of his master's profit.'t 

" If this, however," continues Lord Lauderdale, " was a 



I • Wtalth of NationR, vol. i- p. ST, ' 
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just and accurate idea of the profit of capital^ it would follow, 
that the profit of stock must be a derivative^ and not an oti- 
ginlil source of revenue ; and capital could not therefoie be 
considered as a source of wealthy its profit being only a trans- 
fer from the pocket of the labourer into that of tlie proprietor 
of stock."* 

It must be acknowledged, however, that the incorrectneas 
thus noticed by Lord Lauderdale in the Wealth of Natk»u 
is more in the expression than any thing else, as Dr Smith 
is not led into any farther error in consequence of these pas- 
sages and a few others of similar import ; for he founds none 
of his fiiture reasonings, or of his doctrines in regard to taxa- 
tion, on the supposition of labour producing all and capital 
nothing. It is singular, however, that Mr Ricardo, wk 
has so faithftdly followed Lord Lauderdale in almost all tbe 
erroneous doctrines wherein he diSers from Dr Sniidi,t 
should not have seconded him when he happened to be 
right, nor was not led by his Lordship^s numerous and jitf 
hints, J in reference to the independent productiveness of ca- 
pital, to suspect the soundness of his theory that labour 
produces all. 

To return, and conclude the chapter : 



• Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Public Wealth, chap, ii 
pp. 149 — 162, second edition. 
' t Particularly in the three following:— 1st, Denying the disdB^ 
tion between productive and unproductive labour ; 2d, Denying tk 
labour is the measure of value ; and, 3d, In the distinction be it- 
tempts to lay down between wealth and riches. 

X Among others the following: — '' It is apprehended that in eteq 
instance where capital is so employed as to produce a profit it uni- 
formly arises either from its supplanting a portion of labour whid 
would otherwise be performed by the hand of man, orjrom tisperfirm- 
ing a portion of labour lohich is beyond the reach of the personal exer- 
tions of man to accomplish.'* — Lauperdale's Inquiry, Sec, p. 165 a- 
cond edition. 
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Under the system of the division of labour, and as soon 
as that system, together witli increasing wealth, has been 
carried to any considerable extent, it becomes absolutely 
necessary, as we have already seen, to adopt and establish 
some one, or some very few vendible commodities, as the 
common measure or measures of value, which may serve the 
purpose of regulating contracts, or of expressing the values 
agreed to be transferred, both at distant periods and in im- 
mediate exchanges, as well as to regulate the value of every 
species of written obligation (as bills, tokens, &c.,) which 
circulate as money. Gold and silver have been universally 
adopted for this purpose, and as long as these metals retain 
nearly their present cost and value, there are no other known 
articles that could with advantage be substituted for them, 
or that could supply their place, and serve all the purposes 
of money nearly so weU. Still, however, these articles are 
but arbitrarily chosen to serve these purposes, and are still 
subject to the possibility of great variations in their value, 
and consequently may still require to be corrected, or even 
to be discarded altogether from performing this office if they 
should happen to vary in a great degree. And what other 
articles could then with certainty be ap^aled to if this 
possible case were actually to happen ? — The natural wages 
of common labour, or determinate quantities of com, are 
the only defined or definable articles which could then be 
appealed to with certainty to perform the office of correc- 
tors, or to determine the value of previous contracts ; and 
to bring this controversy to a short conclusion, we have 
only to consider what would be the comparative degree of 
security or certainty to the proprietor of a rent or annuity 
for a hundred years to come, if it were reserved or stipulat- 
ed to be paid in gold or silver, in com, or in days' wages of 
common labour. Let such rent or annuity be of any given 
amount : — Suppose it were one pound of gold^ fifteen 
pounds of silvery twenty quarters of wheats or five hun" 
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dred days' wages of common labour ^ and that these dif- 
ferent commodities or quantities of wealth were equivalent, 
in value and exchangeable for one another at the present 
time, and a very little consideration will be sufficient to 
convince us that whilst the gold and silver might vary to 
almost any conceivable extent, the com and wages could 
vary but very little. The gold and silver might, at the end 
of the hundred years, be exchangeable for very differoit 
quantities of labour and commodities from those it exchanges 
for at present; whereas the com, as we have already se^ 
could vary comparatively Uttle in its command of either ; 
and the five hundred days^ wages of common labour, in what* 
ever commodities they might then be realized, whilst thej 
would be identical in their command of labour, would vary 
stm less than the com, if they varied at all in their cmn« 
mand over commodities in general. 

Suppose that, from additional faciUty or difficulty of pro- 
duction, gold and silver should, at the end of the hundred 
years, have fallen or risen in value one-half, and should then 
of course be equivalent, in the one case, to but 10 quarters 
of wheat and 250 days^ wages, and in the other to 40 quar- 
ters and 1000 days^ wages, is it not plain that our annui- 
tant would in the one case be stripped of one-half of his 
income, namely, of 10 quarters of wheat, or 250 days"^ wages, 
and that in the other his debtor and bondsman would be 
robbed to double that extent, as he would-be required to 
part with 40 quarters or 1000 days' wages ? — Let us sup- 
pose farther, the still possible case, that the gold and silver 
should have risen or fallen in a quadruple rate, and it will 
appear that the annuitant might starve in the one case, and 
his debtor be perhaps ruined or robbed at least to a still 
greater extent in the other,— events which could not possibly 
happen if the annuity were payable in corn or in days'* wages 
of common labour. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IIL 



ON THE MATURE OF VALUE. 



SECTION I. 



IKTRODUCTIOH. 



There is no question in political eecmomy which has ex- 
cited greater attention of late, or which has given rise to 
m<»e conflicting opinions among the present cultivators of 
that science, than that which relates to the nature of value. 
In the Ricardo school this question has produced an abso- 
lute schism, although most of their writers on both odes 
agree with their master in pronoundng it ^^ a difficult ques- 
tion.'*' They have all indeed, as it appears to me, very mudi 
exaggerated the importance of this question ; and yet it 
may safely be affirmed, that their success in endeavouring to 
make the subject clearer than it was left by Dr Smith, or 
to go to the bottom of it, has not by any means correspond- 
ed with the magnitude of their labours. 

That the subject is not free from intricacy or difficulty 
when pushed to its utmost metaphysical limits (as is the 
case indeed with innumerable questions besides this) may 
be allowed ; but it appears to me that all the great practi- 
cal truths properly and strictly connected with the science 
of political economy and taxation may be perfectly well 
settled without going this extreme length, or indeed with- 
out any very deep or abstaruse treatment of it. As, however, 
the whole theory and peculiar doctrines of the writers just 
alluded to seem to be built chiefly, if not wholly, on their 
peculiar views of this question, we are foriSed as it were to 
follow them into the ulterior discussion of it; although it 
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will be found, I think, more curious than useful, and ought 
to be looked upon rather as a useless appendage than as any 
proper or necessary part pertaining to the science; for, 
although poUtical economy be, as we have before observed, 
a subordinate branch of the more comprehensive science of 
metaphysics, it is yet separated by an easy and distinct 
boundary from its genealogical sten!i, and has properly no- 
thing to do with the depths of metaphysics ; a proof of 
which will perhaps appear in the further and supererogatinj 
discussion on which we are about to enter of the present 
question ; in which it will be seen that the moment we A 
vance a single step beyond the point to which Zhr &mdi 
has conducted it, we are removed altogether firom the pie* 
dncts of this science, and that those writers who atten^ 
to connect this question with political economy heyond tlie 
point just mentioned, either involve themselves in a labjr- 
rinth whence they can never escape, or envelope themsdYes 
in a cloud of impenetrable darkness. 



SECTION II. 

OF THE PUZZLE FOUNDED ON THE NATUEE OF EXCHANGE- 
ABLE VALUE, ANi ON THE NOTION OF ITS BEING A MERE 
RELATION OF COMMODITIES BETWEEN THEMSELVES. 

Lord Lauderdale, in whose Inquiry into the Nature and 
Origin of Public Wealth is to be found the germ of this 
discussion, and indeed of almost all the peculiar doctrines of 
the Ricardo school, has, in the beginning of that woii, 
treated very fully of the market-price of commodities, of 
their exchangeable value at a particular time and place, and 
of the variations to which the market-price is liable ; and 
has explained very distinctly the causes of those variations 
on the principles of supply and demand ; but he takes no 
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notice of the ulterior dependence of supply imd demand, 
and consequently of market-price, upon cost of production. 
Now it is this last circumstance evidently which is the main 
point to be attended to, as being that alone which conferi^ 
any character of science or of utility on the subject, and 
without keeping it in view, any reasoning about market-price 
must necessarily be a tdtaUy useless and unmeaning discus- 
sion about merely accidental relations of quantity or num- 
ber ; it being this circumst^ice alone^ namely, the ultimate 
dependence of market-price on cost of production, which 
brings the variations of price or exchangeable value into 
connexion with human conduct or actions, without which 
the science of political economy could not exist, nor even 
be conceived. 

But, by keeping this circumstance out of view, it has been 
attempted to reduce the idea of value to a mere relation of 
commodities between themselves, without any connexion 
with mankind, with labour, or with cost of production ; and, 
in conformity with this idea of it, it has been asserted, that 
value or exchangeable value cannot even be expressed but 
by a comparison of two commodities ; whereas it is mani- 
fest that it can be expressed by a com/parison of com/modi^ 
ties with labour as well ; and if the term must be designat- 
ed a relation^ it must be acknowledged that it is a double 
one at least, and that the connexion of the exchangeable 
value of commodities with labour and cost of production is, 
indeed the only circumstance which confers any importance 
on the connexion of the exchangeable value of commodities 
between themselves. 

^^ Experience shows us," says Lord Lauderdale, " that every 
thing is uniformly considered as valuable, which, to the pos- 
session of qualities that make it the object of the desire of 
man, adds the circumstance of existing in scarcity. To con- 
fer value, therefore, two things appear requisite : 1. That the 
commodity, as being useful or delightful to man, should b^ 
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an object of his desire ; 2. That it should exist in a degree rf 
scarcity. 

*' With respect, to the variations in value^ of -which eveiy 
thing valuable is susceptible^ if we could for a moment sup- 
pose that any substance possessed intrinsic and fixed value^ 
so as to render an assumed quantity of it constantly^ under 
all circumstances, of equal value, then the degree of value 
of all things, ascertained by such a fixed standard^ i^ould vary 
according to the proportion betwixt the quantity of them and 
the denumd for them, and every commodity would, of coarse, 
be subject to a variation in its value from four different cff* 
cumstances : — 

'^ 1. It would be subject to an increase of its value^ fromi 
diminution of its quantity. 

" 2. To a diminution of its value, from an augmentation of 
its quantity. 

'^ 3. It might suffer an augmentation in its value^ from the 
circumstance of an increased demand. 

4. Its value might be diminished, by a failure of demand. 
As it will, however, clearly appear, that no commodity can 
possess fixed and intrinsic value, so as to qualify it for a mea- 
sure of the value of other commodities, mankind are reduced 
to select, as a practical measure of value, that which appean 
the least liable to any of these four sources of variation, which 
are the sole causes of alteration of value. 

'' When in common language, therefore, we egress the 
value of any commodity, it may vary at one period &om what 
it is at another, in consequence of eight different contingen- 
cies :«- 

" 1. Prom the four circumstances above stated, in relation 
to the commodity of which we mean to express the value * 
and, 

" 2. From the same four circumstances, in relation to the 
commodity we have adopted as a measure of value. 

" As the value, therefore, of all commodities depends upon 
the possession of a quality that makes them the object of man's 
desire, and the circumstance of their existing in a certain de- 
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gree of sc^city^ it follows that the variation of all value must 
depend upon the alteration of the proportion betwixt the de- 
mand for and the quantity of the commodity^ occasioned by 
the occurrence of one of the four circumstances above stated ; 
and that a variation in the expression of value may be oc- 
casioned by the occurrence of any of the eight circumstances. 
we have alluded to.'** 

And his Lordship concludes his first chapter, in which the 
above passage occurs, in the following terms :— 

" Great, therefore," says he, ** as the authorities are who 
have regarded laboiur as a measure of value, and who by so 
doing have contradicted that view of the nature of value which 
has been here given, it does not appear that labour forms any 
exception to the general rule, that nothing possesses real, fix- 
ed, or intrinsic value, or that there is any solid reason for 
doubting the two general principles we have endeavoured to 
establish : — 

*' 1. That things are alone valuable in consequence of their 
uniting qualities which make them the objects of man's de- 
sire, with the circumstance of existing in a certain degree of 
scarcity. 

" 2. That the degree of value which every commodity pos- 
sesses depends upon the proportion betwixt the quantity of 
it and the demand for it."t 

Having thus tacitly endeavoured to disconnect altogether 
the exchangeable value of commodities from cost of pro- 
duction, — ^for he takes not the slightest notice of such a 
connexion either here or in any other part of his book,-^the 
noble author proceeds to advance a number of ingenious 
puzzles and paradoxes founded upon the nature of exchange- 
able value considered in this light, that is, considered ab- 
stractedly from any connexion with mankind, with labour, 
or with cost of production. 
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" It is impossible," says his Lordship, *' to subscribe to die 
idea, that the sum total of individual riches forms an accurate 
statement of public wealth.* Though the opinion has'been 
universally prevalent, it must be deemed false and unfounded 
by every man who cotisiders the subject, after having tarjpMd 
and familiarized himself to an accurate and distinct opiniiii 
of the nature of value. *» 

''It must then appear, that a commodity being useful or 
delightful to man cannot alone give it value ; that to ohtym 
value, or to be qualified to constitute a portion of pdvate 
riches, it must combine with that quality the circumstaw 
of existing in a certain degree of scarcity. Yet the conumn 
sense of mankind would revolt at a proposal for augmenting 
wealth by creating a scarcity of any commodity generally use- 
ful and necessary to man. For example, let^ us suppi^ t 
country possessing abundance of the necessaries and,cqii- 
veniences of life, and universally accommodated with' At 
purest streams of water, what opinion would be enterttddiet 
of the understanding of a man who, as the means of inered^ 
ing the wealth of such a country, should propose to 
scarcity of water, the abundance of which was deservedly < 
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* Lord Lauderdale endeavours to draw a distinction between wLat 
he calls *' public wealth** and " individual riches." '* Wealth," atji 
he, '' may be accurately defined to consist of all that man desires^ as 
useAil or delightful to him." (Chap. ii. p. 57.) But what has poIiffiU 
economy to do with the value of all that man desires, as usefbl or An^ 
lightful to him ? — What has it to do with the value of the air, til 
light and heat of the sun, or with that of dancing, muMc, ontoifi 
or, in short, of any thing but labour itself, and those material ol]|)ect^ 
in the production of which some portion of labour must be employ- 
ed ? — " Individual riches," says his Lordship, '^ may be defined fc 
consist of all that man desires as useful and delightful to him, which a- 
ists in a degree of scarcity:* (Chap. ii. p. 58.) A rather imperfect'd^ 
finition of wealth, the proper object of political economy^ but ftamfld 
in perfect consistency with the theory, (if theory it can be called,) 
which would separate the idea of exchangeable value from any con- 
nexion with labour or cost of production. 
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sidered as one of the greatest blessings incident to the com- 
munity ? It is certain, however, that sucli a projector would, 
by this means, succeed in increasing the mass of individual 
riches; for to the water, which would still retain the qunlity 
of being useful and desirable, he would add the circumstance 
of existing in scarcityj which of course must confer upon it 
value; and, when it once obtained value, the same circum- 
stances that fis the value of its produce for a certain number 
of years, as the price of the possession of land which produces 
food, would equally fix the value of the produce of springs 
for a certain number of years, as the price of the possession 
of that which produced drink ; and thus the individual riches 
of the country would be increased, in a sum equal to the value 
of the fee-simple of all the wells."" 

Now, who does not see that in this case " the fee<-simplc 
of all the wells'" would form a suhduction from the mass of 
individual riches, or from the mass of commodities possess- 
ed of exchangeable value ? — For nut only is it obvious that 
whatever might be the new value acquired by those who 
held tlie property of the wells, a like amount must he drawn 
and subducted from the " individual riches" of the other 
members of the community who should now be obliged to 
puTchaee the water ; but the proprietors of the wells being 
converted into non-labourers to the amount of the " fee- 
simple," their labour would be withdrawn also from what it 
must otherwise have been employed upon, namely, the pro- 
duction of a quantity of commodities equivalent to the " fee- 
eimple" whereby they nught live, or wherewith they might 
command or purchase that share of wealth which they would 
now receive without labour for the water. But perhaps it 
may be swd that the people who had no wells would pro- 
bably labour a little more than formerly, and thereby ac- 
quire all the conunodities they had previously enjoyed he- 
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^des the additional quantity required to give in exchaiy 
.for the water. To this I reply, that there is a certain nijearaie 
beyond which the people cannot labour^ and only increaie 
your scarcities ; — ^let every other commodity as well as wiito 
be made scarce and more difficult to be procured, (that;,||^ 
made to require more labour to procure it,) and see what 
conclusion you arrive at, — see if ^^ the mass of individf^ 
riches,^ or of commodities having exchangeable value^fill 
contmue undiminished. .,.^„ 

Let us then suppose^ that not only water, but all j^v 
produce, were made so scarce and so difficult to be ;pii|^ 
cured^ that the whole constant labour of every individml 
were required to Aumish him with a scanty supply a£,liMi 
coarsest food and clothing, and then say if the same masa.of 
individual riches would remain. By the supposLtioh tlie 
acquisition of the finer sorts of grain, of flesh, or of .nj 
other articles save the coarsest necessaries, is a thing impic- 
sible, merely from the increased quantity of labour whidi 
the acquisition of such articles woiild require. The scmaly 
is made so great^ and the earth rendered so barren, thatdK 
whole labour df ail mankind can only procure for .them die 
inferior and coarser sorts of clothing and food. The ac- 
quisition of capital would in' this case of course t>e impos- 
sible ; but the scarcity of every thing, and the labour neceB- 
sary to acquire it, would be prodigiously increased.* WiH 
it be said that the exchangeable value of those coarser ted 
scantier commodities would stiU remain the same, as being 
produced by an equal quantity of labour ?— • Vain subter- 
fuge ! — the value of human labour under these altered dr- 
eumstances is totally changed ; nay the value of humsD 
Ufe, of man himself (confining our estimate of him to thif 
his mortal state) is essentially changed and deteriorated; 
and thus it is that these speculations, — ^this vaunted theon 
concerning value, wHich Has been described as the Icey to 
the science of poUtical economy,— leads us straight forwaid 
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into fairy land, and requires of ua the contemplation of 
changes, which were they really to take place, would not 
only subvert that science, and derange this fine theory, but 
would dissolve the present natural fabric of civilized society, 
and annihilate far more llian the half of the human race. 

Of the same etamp is Lord Lauderdale's next specimen of 
this puxxle exemplified in the varieties of the value of corn. 
Diminish the supply (of com), says his Lordship, and you 
increase " individual riches." — You increase, it is true, the 
exchangeable value of pven quantities of com ; but you 
diminish in a like proportion the value of every thing that 
is given for it, or disposed of in order to purchase that in- 
dispensable article. Diminish the supply sufficiently, and 
you make the com in a country equal in value to all the 
other things in it put together ; because every man will 
rather give ail he has for a mess of porridge than allow him- 
self to starve. Diminish the supply of corn still farther, 
and you annihilate value altogether, aud the race of man- 
kind, if you please, into the bargain, " at one fell swoop." 

It is not universally or unlimitedly true, therefore, that 
as you create scarcity you increase value ; or when you di- 
minish the supplies of commodities, that either the mass it- 
self or the value of that mass remains unchanged. 



OF ABSOLUTE VALUE. 

Value is a term which seems to be used by mankind, chief- 
ly, if not exclusively, in relation to themselves and their 
species ; and every thing they esteem valuable wliich is or 
which may be conceived to be necessary or useful to their 
existence or happmess, or which is capable of conducing in 
any manner of way to those ends. 
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Perhaps, indeed, things may be consideried as valiuUs 
also in relation to the lower anxmal creation ; anA althoiq^ 
in regard to those particular animals which are made mAk 
servient to the use of mankind, this relation may be i^ 
solved into the former ;— as, for example, whcni men mf 
that oats and hay are valuable as food for horses, it iiuy 
be supposed they have some ulterior reference to the vifeil 
of horses to themselves ; — ^yet it may be still very yto 
sibly contended, that, even if the race of mankind w«tt 
extinct, still this world and its adjuncts might 'be oovfr 
dered as valuable in reference to the existence and hap^ 
ness of those other ammals which continued to exist and 
to inhabit it ; and in this light, it may be presumed, noA 
condition of the world would be viewed by a superior bel^^ 
or even by a very benevolent man. The grass of the fiiUs, 
the light, and heat, and air, &c., even the mass of the f^kkt 
itself, with all its other adjuncts and productions, m^faCte 
considered as valuable in relation to the whole of the ammdi 
still contained within its sphere and precincts ; and if aif 
of the inferior species of those animals were made snbM- 
vient to the purposes of the higher, the former might be :^ 
considered as valuable also in relation to the latter. 

Be this question, however, settled as it may, I ihinkit 
must be admitted, that, in reference to mankind, the worid 
as at present constituted, and all things appertaining to it, 
must be accounted valuable in proportion to the numben 
and the happiness (or the balance of happiness over misery) 
of the individuals of this species ; and that our globe, for ex- 
ample, at this moment, containing, as it does perhaps, about 
seven hundred millions of human inhabitants, is not so 
valuable as it would be if it contained seven thousand mU' 
JAona^ which perhaps it might be made to contain, a;ndinaR 
valuable than if it contained only one wilUon^ which at t 
time past it probably did contain, — ^always supposing ditt 
the happiness were proportioned to the numb^ of people ; 
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and whether this were the case or not, wotikl of cottrse de« 
pend in a degree on the quantity of wealth being proportion^ 
ed to the numbers, and upon its being ^stributed accord- 
ing to justice, or to the natural grounds of right to it, as e±4 
phiined in this inquiry. 

If the idea of yalue theci here staled be correct, it would 
a^ear that it is a quality belonging to animals themselvea 
in the first place, as being capable of enjoying happiness^; 
and, secondly, to inanimate objects as ministering to that 
hfl{q^esB, or as being necessary or subservient to the exist- 
ence and comfort of animals ; and to this idea or kind of 
▼alue erery other kind treated of in political science must 
have reference, else we deviate into endless, unmeaning, and 
unprofitable discussion. 

Nor does this reduce the ide^ of value, as the Ricar£st9 
would do, to a mere relation of number and quantity, or pi^ 
portions^ although such an idea or kind of value is perfectly 
conceivable and intelligible, and is indeed in constant use 
inf l^e exact sciences. Thus,. 4 is s^ to be a number 
double the value of 2, and 4 cubic feet, or 4 pounds we%ht 
double the value of 2 cubic feet, or 2 pounds weight ; and 
in this sense it is evidentiy a mere relation of terms to one 
artother; but in the sense above exjdlained something more 
ier meant, and the ideas of absolute existence ^nd of hap- 
piness are included, in addition to that of mere proportion, 
number or quantity. 

Absolute value tiien may perhaps appear to consist in 
happiness itself,* or pleasurable sensation ; and every thing 
which has relation, as contributing in any kind of way to 



* It may perhaps be thought that the idea of absolute value might 
be traced still higher^ to the Deity himself^ the fountain of all good 
and happiness. What has been stated^ however^ is sufficient for our 
present purpose^ and it is not necessary to inquire further in this 
place,— I am not composing a system of metaphysics. 
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happiness, must be allowed to be valuable in one sense or 
another. 

Thus, then, there is, in the first place, the capadty of 
happiness, which is valuable, said is an attribute of all aoip 
mats probably in a greater or less degree, and more parti- 
cularly of man; and, secondly, there is the capacity of min- 
istering or contributing to happiness, which is an attribute 
of every thing which is usefiil or necessary, or which contn- 
butes in any manner of way to animal existence or wdL 
being, including perhaps the whole circle of nature or d 
existencies. 

But of those objects, which are necessary or conducive to 
man^s existence and happiness, there are some which he €9-j 
joys in unlimited abundance without any trouble or ezertioii: 
on his part to procure them ; whilst there are others which 
he must exert his industry and toil his body to acquiipi 
Both these are valuable in the relations ahready explahiadf 
but the latter are forther valuable in another sense, namel|f^ 
in relation to the labour or privations necessary to prodaflQ 
or acquire them. They thus acquire a double relation to 
mankind, as well as a relation of number and quantity be*, 
tween themselves ; the intensity of which is regulated and. 
measured in general, that is to say, upon the average ^ 
trials or comparisons where things are left at liberty to fifld 
their proper^ level by cost of production ; cost of produft* 
tion consisting of either labour simply, or expenditure ai 
capital simply, (which latter is a privation of one 80Tto£ 
goods in order to acquire another,) or both. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I 

OF THE CAUSES WHICH REGULATE ^HE PRICE OP COMMOii ' 
DITIES ; WHAT CONSTITUTES COST OF PRODUCTION, AND ' 
WHAT THE CONSTITUENT PARTS OF PRICE REALLY 
ARE* 

SECTION I. 

OF NATURAL AND MARKET PRICE.— PRICE DEFINED. 

TfiE price of sn article is whatever is given or received for 
it-' in exchange by treaty and agreement in the open mar- - 
ket; that is, wherever commodities are bought and sold, 
and where no constraint or violence is imposed on the free 
will^lmd Judgment of the buyers or sellers. This is the ac- 
tual'br market-price^'irhixAi is governed immediately by the ' 
sttpply and demand, or relative proportion of the difPerent * 
sorts of commodities on sale at any particular time ready to 
be exchanged for one another, the supply of one article^ 
con0titttting the demand for another; for as buying and 
selling consists simply in the exchange of different sorts of 
wealth or vendible" commodities for one another, through the . 
instrumentality and intervention of money, and as those 
atone whibh are in the market can be actually exchanged, 
they must necessarily limit and determine the price of one 
another at the particular juncture. 

But the supply and demand, or relative proportion of the 
diffelrent commodities on sale, and consequently the market- 
price, are ultimately regulated and controlled by the natural 
price or cost of production, from which the market-price 
cannot in general deviate in a great degree, or for any long 
period of time. 

There are indeed a few vendible commodities, as ancient 
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ooiiM, Btatues, md paintings^ aad a few other things^ wlddi 
cannot be increased by human indosttjy the price of whidi 
is totally disconnected with cost of production^ and is essen- 
tially and exdusiyely a market-price, depending upon siqpu 
ply and demand alone, and being determined always by tbe 
wealth and particular taste of the persons vho are desirdiii 
to purchase them. These peculiar articles, however, fixni 
but a very slender and inconsiderable portion of wealth wha 
compared with the whole, or with the great mass of etm 
modities whose market-prices are, under all ordinary drcunh 
stances, ultimately regulated by their natural -pnfieu €■ ooili 
of production, including in those costs, rest^ profit of m 
teiest, and wages ; of one or more of which three partitf 
charges, the price of every commodity, as Dr Smith hts^l* 
monstrated, is necessarily made up. 

There is in every community or neighbourhood an oA 
navy or average rate of wages in every different employ^Mil 
of labour, depending partly upon the particular nature d 
each empbyment, and partly upon the general conditiopi 
and habits of the peo^e engaged in each :-^ 

There is also an ordinaiy and average rate, of ]pxs6t d 
stock, o^ interest, in every commimity depending: \xpsm db 
abundance or scarcity of capital : — 

And there is an ordinary or average rate of r^nt wlM 
muirt be paid for huid, depending partly upon the populoiis- 
ness of the neighbourhood or place where it is situated^ mA 
partly upon the fertility or barrenness of the land itself. 

** These ordinary and average rates," says Dr Smithy *' mqr 
be called the natural rates of wages, profit, and rent^ at da 
time and place in which they commonly prevail. 

** When the price of any commodity is neither more nor 
less than what is sufficient to pay the rent of the land, the 
wages of the labour, and the profits of the stock employed in 
raising, preparing, and bringing it to market, according to 
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their natural rates, the commoiiity is then sold for what may 
be called its natural price. 

" The commodity is then sold precisely for what it is worth, 
or for what it really costs the person who brings it to market ; 
for though in common language what is called the prime cost 
of any commodity does not comprehend the profit of the per< 
son who is to sell it again, yet if he sells it at a.price which 
does not allow him the ordinary rate of profit in his neigh- 
bourhood, he is evidently a loser by the trade ; since, by em- 
plojring liis stock in some other way, he might have made that 
profit. His profit, besides, is hia revenue, the proper fund of 
his subsistence. As, while he is preparing and bringing the 
goods to market, he advances to his workmen their wages, or 
their subsistence ; so he advances to himself, in the same 
manner, his own subsistence, which is generally suitable to 
the profit which he may reasonably expect from the sale of 
his goods. Unless they yield him this profit, therefore, they 
do not repay him what they may very properly be said to 
have really cost him. 

" Though the price thereforcj which leaves him this profit, 
is not always the lowest at which a dealer may sometimes sell 
his goods, it is the lowest at which he is likely to sell them for 
any considerable time; at least where there is perfect liberty, 
or where he may change his trade as often as he pleases. 

" The actual price at which any commodity is commonly 
sold is called its market-price. It may either be above or he- 
low, or exactly the same with its natural price. 

" The market-price of every particular commodity is re- 
gulated by the proportion between the quantity which is ac- 
tually brought to market, and the demand of those who are 
willing to pay the natural price of the commodity, or the 
whole value of the rent, labour, and profit, which must be 
paid in order to bring it thither. Such people may be called 
the effectual demanders, and tlieir demand the effeetuaJ de- 
mand ; since it may be sufficient to effectuate the bringing of 
the commodity to market. It is different from the absolute 
demand. A very poor man may be said in some sense to 
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have a deuitnd far a ooadi and six ; he might like to. have it;, 
but Mb demand ia not an effectual demand, as the camanodi^* 
can never be brought to market in order to satisfy it. . 

*i When the quantity of any commodity which ia brouf^t 
to market falls short of the effectual demand, all . those wlaii 
are willing to pay the whole value of the rent^ ivagea, «Dd 
profit, which must be paid in order to bring it thither, cannsbi 
be supplied with the quantity which they want^. Rather thtt 
want it altogether, some of them will be willing to give mart* 
A. competition will immediately begin among them, and. At 
market-price will rise more or less above the natural piic^ 
aceording as either the greatness of the deficienej, or 'the. 
wealth and wanton luxury of the competitors, happen to ank. !' 
mate more or less the eagerness of the competition. Amsof ( 
competitors of equal wealth and luxury the same .defidwacyt 
will generally occasion a more or less eagef competitioD, ae* 
cording as the acquisition of the ccmunodity happens to be of. 
more or less importance to than. Hence the exorbitant piisi.. 
of the necessaries of life during the blockade of a town oris, 
a fiunine. 

'' When the quantity brought to market exceeds the eSetiMit 
demand, it cannot be all sold to those who are willing' to ptf, 
the whole value of the rent, wages, and profit, which must 
be paid in order to bring it thither. Some part must be ssU 
to those who are willing to pay less, and the low price whick 
they give for' it must reduce the price of the whole* . lie - 
market-price will sink more or less below the natural prioe^ 
according as the greatness of the excess increases mareor ie» 
the competition of the sellers, or according as it hai^pens to be 
more or less important to them to get immediately rid of the 
commodity. The same excess in the importation of perish* 
able will occasion a much greater competition than in that of - 
durable commodities; in the impcnrtation of oranges, for es* 
ample, than in that of old iron. 

'^ When the quantity brought to market is just sufficient to 
supply the effectual demand and no more, the market-price 
naturaUy comes to.be either exactly, or. as nearly as can. be 
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judged of, tbe same with the natural price. The whole <]iian* 
thy upon hand can be disposed of for this price, and cannot 
be disposed of for more. The competition of the different 
dealers obliges them all to accept of this price, but does not 
oblige them to accept of leas. 

" The quantity of every commodity brought to market na> 
turally suits itself to the effectual demand. It is the interest 
of all those who employ their land, labour, or stock, in bring- 
ing any commodity to market, that the quantity never should 
exceed the effectual demand ; and it is the interest of all other 
people that it never should fall short of that demand. 

"If at any time it exceeds the effectual demand, some of 
the component parts of its price must be paid below their 
natural rate. If it is rent, the interests of the landlords will 
immediately prompt them to withdraw a part of their land ; 
and if it is wages or profit, the interest of the labourers in the 
one case, and of their employers in the other, will prompt 
them to withdraw s part of their labour or stock from this 
employment. The quantity brought to market will soon be 
no more than sufficient to supply the effectual demand. Alt 
the different parts of its price will rise to their natural rate, 
and the whole price to its natural price, 

" If, on the contrary, the quantity brought to market should 
at any time fall short of the effectual demand, some of the 
component parts of its price must rise above their natural rate. 
If it is rent, the interest of all other landlords will naturally 
prompt them to prepare more land for the raising of this com- 
modity ; if it is wages or profit, the interest of all other la- 
bourers and dealers will soon prompt them to employ more 
labour and stock in preparing and bringing it to market. 
The quantity brought thither will soon be sufficient to supply 
the effectual demand. All the different parts of its price will 
soon sink to their natural rate, and the whole price to its na- 
tural price. 

" The natural price, therefore, is, as it were, the centra 
price to which the prices of all commodities are continually 
gravitating. Different accidents nnay sometimes keep them 
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soqNndtd « g(kd deal above it, and sometiines fovce t|Mii 
down even somewhat belonrit; but whatever maybe tbt 
obftades wMch binder them firom settling in this centre tf 
repoie and continuance^ they are constantly tending towudi 
it 

'' The whole quantity of industry annually employed in ch | 
der to bring any commodity to market^ naturally suits itiJi [ 
in this manner to the effectual demand. It naturally aiitfs k | 
bringing always that precise quantity thither ivhich mijlii ' 
sufficient to supply and no more than supply tliat demanl^ ; 

It is in this manner that the market-price of commeditiH ' 
is regnlated and controlled by the natural price or cosH'if 
production ; and that every distinct article is prodacedaiil 
brought to market in the proper quantity ; that is^ in cfdfl 
quantity as supplies and no more than supplies the eSeddai 
demand for it^ or, which is the same thing, that all the dt 
ferent articles required in the most extensive communitia 
are produced and brought to market in a just propoxtiflii.tl 
one another. 



SECTION IL 

THAT THE LABOUR EXPKNDED IK FBODUCTION BJUS* 
LATES THE NATURAL PRICE OF COMMOBITIKS IK TBI 
EARLY PERIOD OF SOCIETTy BEFORE TH£ I.ABOUIIB 
AND CAPITALIST BECOME DISTINCT PSBSO^S ; AS 
THAT THE CAPITAL EXPENDED REGULATBS IT AFTXI 
THAT PERIOD. 

The subject of the present section has been very cleaih 3- 
lustrated by Colonel Torrens, who was, I believe, the first to 
lay down the doctrine contained in the latter clause of our 



^— >■«>— iW*»^— .— ■ *l I 1^— — ■^■^i..-^i.^»1<»rf» 



* Wealth of Nations^ book L chap. 7. 
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title, although it appears so obvious, now it is pointed out, 
that we may wonder how it shoulcl have so long escaped ob- 
servation, as well as that it should not be at once univereally 
acknowledged. The place, however, where it is ori^nally 
introduced — in an Essay on the Production of Wealth — 
was not, it must be confessed, the most favourable for its 
proper consideration; but it must undoubtedly make its 
way notwithstanding this circumstance, and its truth must 
be perceived, I think, the more it is considered. 

" Before the labourer and capitalist become distinct per- 
sons," says Colonel Torrens, " the produce of a day's labour 
in one occupation will, cateris paribus, be always equivalent 
to the produce of a day's labour in another occupation, whe* 
ther the whole labour is employed immediately and directly 
in obtaining articles for consumption, or whether a portion of 
it is previously employed in acquiring the capital necessary 
to the production of such articles. If, previous to the separa- 
tion of society into labourers and capiialista, vegetable pro- 
ductions were gathered without the aid of capital, while, in 
appropriating animal productions, it required that for every 
.day's labour employed in the field another day's labour should 
be employed in preparing implements for the chase, or, in 
other words, the hunter's capital, — then it is evident that the 
produce of one day's direct labour in the chase would be equi- 
valent to the produce of two days' labour employed In gather- 
ing fruits. Id adjusting the terms of the exchange, the la- 
bour which prepared the capital would betaken into account, 
no less than the labour which actually applied it. If, on their 
returning in the evening from their respective occupations, 
the collector of vegetable productions should offer the iruits 
which he had gathered in the course of the day in exchange 
for the animals which the hunter bad killed during the same 
period, the latter would naturally reply,—' The arrows ex- 
pended during the chase cost me a day's labour ; the animals 
which I have killed are in reality the produce of two days' la- 
bour ; and therefore, you must give me the quantity of fruits 
collected by two days' labour in exchange for them.' To this 
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demand tlie collector of fraits would be under the necesaitfd 
acceding^ in order to prevent the hunter from abandaning dk 
divisions of employment^ and collecting vegetable productioai 
fw himself."* 

But as soon as the labourer and capitalist become distiM 
persons, the circumstance which determines the exchtli^ie- 
able value or price of commodities is at once changed JBtA 
the quantity of labour to the quantity of capital expendn 
in their production ; for it happens thenceforward that gobiJi 
upon which equal quantities of capital have been expendeil 
must be equivalent in price, or, in other words, mustei- 
change for one another; no matter what quantities of b^ 
bour may have been employed on the one or the other, nrf 
no matter how different soever those quantities may hkve 
been, or what reward of labour or wages may have idHk 
paid to the labourers ; because the capital expended ii- 
cludes always the pa3rment of the labour, or wages, ssitA 
as the other two charges of rent, and profit or interest. 

" Let there be two identical capitals," says Colonel Tomni 
agiun^ " each consisting of a hundred quarters of com, toAt 
thousand pounds of wool ; and let the proprietor of one tf 
these capitals employ it in manufacturing broad cloth, wUl 
the proprietor of the other capital employs it in preparing cff* 
peting ; now, it must be evident, that the cloth and carpfei^ 
ing on which equal capitals were expended would be of eqoal 
value. If either of these manufacturers offered apar^of Ki 
productions in exchange for the whole of the productions of 
the other, the other would immediately reply, — ^ Por the a^ 
tides which I have had fabricated from a hundred quarters d 
com and a thousand pounds of wool, you must give me tbe 
whole of the articles which you have had prepared from a lile 
capital. My capital is of equal power with yours ; and if yo« 
will not barter upon equal terms, I can at any time emdbf 
as many labourers as will produce to me that which you re- 






Essay on the Production of Wealth, ehap. i. 
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fuse/ To this no reasonable objection could be urged. Hence 
Wie see^ that fvhen the capitalUis become a class distinct from 
the labourers, the results obtained by the employment qf identical 
capitals, or identical quantities of accumulated labour^ mil be 
equal in exchangeable value"* 

The exchangeable value or price of commodities is, iu 
the advanced stages of society, almost always reckoned in 
ijie common measure of value, money, whatever it may be i, 
Qjpid it appears to me, that, had that rule been followed in 
tjie £^bove instance, and the capitals been estimated in 
pounds or ounces of gold instead of pounds of wool and 
quarters of com, the reasoning would have been more 
£|imple and easily followed, and equally condusfve. 

As, for example : — Let there be two equal capitals, each 
qpnsisting of a hundred pounds of gold, or £4ffJ2f 10s. ster- 
ling ; and let the proprietor of the one expend it in fabricating 
QQttons, with materials equal in value to <f 2400, and £2!3fJ2^ 
10s. paid as wages ; and let the proprietor of the other ex- 
pend it in making gold-plate, with materials equal in value 
to ^4400, and <f 272, 10s. paid as wages ; still the exchange- 
able value of the gold-plate and of the cottons must be equal, 
notwithstanding the difference of the quantities of labour 
employed in the different processes of their production; 
and they must exchange the one for the other, because 
equal quantities of capital have been expended upon them. 

It will be of no use'to urge, in contradiction to this plain 
account, that different quantities of labour may have been 
employed in producing the Afferent materials ; and that if 
we will go back to the commencement of the process of pro- 
duction, we shall find that the labour expended on both has 
been the .same. That the quantities of labour employed in 
producing each may have been the same is a possibilityy 



* Essay on theP/oduotion Qf WeaMh» chap, i' 
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and cannot theiefore be podtiTely disproved, althooglk ikt 
anppositioa be m the highest degree unprobaUe ; bat li 
main tain that they must have been the same is a mere jgn* 
tnitouB and wholly unproved assumption, proceeduig vfm 
the false and absurd opinion already, I trust, sufUdmij 
refuted in this work, that every thing is produced by lihv 
alone, nothing by capital.* Now, it is peremptority deny 
that die materials of either of the articles above-mentioBe^ 
—cotton or gold,— or indeed any materials or capitab Ai 
ever existed, amoimting in value to a hundred pomii 
(weight) of gold, were produced by labour alone,«Hni]cli » 
pital, not to mention the land (or rent in this place as ftoif 
any part of price or value) being always employed m the |» 
duction both of the material of cotton-yam and of gokUa^M; 
and to propose to go back and inquire into the piodiidiB 
of the capitals successively employed until we arrive at Ai 
produced at first by simple labour, would in reality be H 
go back to the be^ning of time, or, at the least, te Ai 
period when the labourer and capitalist began to be dbtiHt 



mi^ 



* This Dodon, so very generally entertained, tbat every 4rim i 
wholly produced by labour, has ariaen no doubt from the circumilvi 
which we have endeavoured to establish in the first chapter cfit 
first book of this Inquiry ; namely, that some portion of labour ii^ 
ways required or employed in the production of every thing, ti,i 
•very artiele that can be called wealth. But because thi^ ii tte m 
because labour does a pari, it by no means follows that it domh 
whole. Yet this notion runs through the &r greater part of aU ft 
writings of political economists, and is strangely jumbikd up wA 
their notions of the productiveness of capital. Mr IUcardo*k lot 
chapter in his Principles of Political Economy, consisting ofJSwe m> 
iion$, if it has any definite object, seems wholly taken up with «il* 
tempt to prove that labour produces all, and is the only ingndkntii 
the value or price of all articles ; and in his pamphlet *« On FMlI^ 
tion to Agriculture/' (the last of his writings, I believe, puUkhed fi- 
ring his lifetime,) he says, " the labour of the country ooDitiUMiii 
only real source of wealtb.*'»— Page 1, fourth 
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persons ; for I have already proved,* ihat capital is a dis- 
tinct means or instrument of production as well as labour ; 
and that after the first acquisition or employment of tlie 
smallest atom of wealth as capital, this new instrument co- 
operates thenceforward in causing its own increase ; that is, 
it co-operates in the production and increase of every sort 
c^ wealth, and indeed becomes ultimately the most powerful 
and efficient instrument of all ^^ the grand source of exu- 
berant production.'" 

But although it be undoubtedly certain that it is the ca- 
fUai esepended in production which, in the advanced 
fitages of society, regulates the price of commodities, this 
does not hinder but that that price should be made up of 
tEe three distinct parts, — ^rent, wages, and profit or interest; 
|]il&cau8e all these are included under the expenditure of ca- 
pital ;*)" and it still continues to be as necessary as ever to 
trace the causes that regulate the amount or rates of these 
three distinct charges of production, as being the three 
grand sources of all permanent revenue, and as involvmg 
tHe consideration of the distinct rights and interests of the 
three great classes of which the community (i, e. every com- 
mumty) is constituted. 

' In that early and rude period of society which precedes 
both the accuinulation of capital and the appropriation of 
land, the price of every commodity which then existed 
would consist or be made up wholly of but one part — swages ; 
because, antecedent to that period, every article possessing 
the character of wealth was produced by labour alone. But 
subsequently to that period, that is, as soon as any consi- 
derable quantity of wealth was saved and applied to assist 



• Book 1 chap. 6. 

t The amount of which expenditure^ as of all other value^ is still of 
course measured by labour^ as explained in chapter Sd of this book. 



* If rent is paid on any part of any particular species of raw at- 
terial required in production, it must be covered by the price of Ae 
article produced, and consequently form a part of that price. 
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in the work of production, and, after such increase m die 
numbers of people had taken place as required all the land 
in a particular neighbourhood or country to be cultivated 
and made private property, botii rent and profit, <»r interoil) 
would thenceforward form distinct constituent parts in ik 
price of the great mass of commodities ; although it woaiil 
be altf^ether impossible, by any analysis, or any practictbk 
means, to determine exactiy in what proportions they wm 
combined in any. 

Wages, however, it is to be observed, where they do vH 
constitute the whole price, must always make a part of itk 
every commodity, because some portion of labour must d* 
ways have been employed in every process of productioi; 
whereas rent, and profit, or interest, may or may not mab 
a part of the price of any commodity, and will be found to 
do so or not just as rent has been paid or not on the ft^ 
duction of the raw material,* and as capital has been at 
ployed or not either in . the production or procuration d 
such material, or in working it up into a higher value. 

It has been thought by some, that because rent is Ae 
consequence, not the cause, of high price of raw prodooe^ 
that it ought not to be considered as forming a compincBt 
part of that price. But this does not appear to be a good 
objection ; for as rent must necessarily be paid, and actoal^ 
is paid, on raw produce, after th^ land is appropriated tfd 
population has but moderately increased in any particdbi 
place or neighbourhood, before the whole quantity in it* 
mand can be produced and brought to market, or befoB 
the whole extent of ground can be cultivated which is !» 
quired to produce that whole quantity, it still forms a necei- 
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sary part of the price of that whole, and must consequently 
be regarded as forming a proportional part of the price of 
any given quantity. For if this is not allowed, of what, I 
ask, is the whole price of the whole produce made up ? — 
Wages and profit do not constitute the whole, and a thicd 
portion, therefore, will Btill be required to balance the ac- 
count. 

To this portion the Tent, it will not be denied, is precisely 
equivalent ; and, in point of feet, therefore, this portion 
really does consist of rent ; and rent, therefore, actually does 
form a constituent part of the price of commodities, whether 
we choose to acknowledge it or not. 



CHAPTER V. 



THB DISTINCT NATUBE OF THE THREE DIFFERENT DE- 
NOMINATIONS OF INCOME OR REVENUE, NAMELY, 
RENT, WAGES, AND FROFIT OR INTEHEST, EXPLAINED 
AND DISCKIUINATED. 

The three ori^nal sources of wealth, — land, labour, and 
capita), — naturally give rise to three correspondent denomi- 
nations of income or revenue ; namely, rent, wages, and 
profit or interest ; the distinct nature of which it is of the 
last importance to de^ne and ^criminate accurately, since 
it necessarily happens that the confounding of these dif- 
ferent denominations or descriptions of revenue with one 
another confounds and perplexes all our reasonings con- 
cerning them, and especially our reasonings concerning tax- 
ation, as it affects those different descriptions of revenue, 
and consequently as it affects the rights and interests of the 
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tiiree great classes of persons whereof every ciVilijBed sode^ 
IB necessarily constituted. 

' It has unfortunately happened, that even Dr Smith, who 
has been the most correct delineator of i^ent, wages,, and 
pn^t,' and the whole of whose doctrines, and. ideas concern- 
ing these different ravenues seem in general so just, hmi 
nevertheless, not always perfectly discriminated betweoi 
them. In particular, he has not upon all oecasions per- 
fectly discriminated wages from profit of stock :. (of wUdi 
oversight in some parts of his work he was himself pei&c^ 
aware, as will be shown presently ;) and^ although .this doa 
not appear to have led him into any ulterior error^.orto 
have in any degree vitiated his reasonings in regard to the 
true ultimate incidence and effect of taxes, it has proved «B 
almost universal stumbling-block to subsequent writers, and 
particularly to the Ricardo Softool of Political EcananMt) 
almost the whole of whose obscure and paradoxical doctnna 
are distinctly to be traced to this source of error. 

It seems to be sufficiently obvious, that nothing can Ik 
justly accounted profit of stock but what can be got for the 
use of it without the labour of personally applying it^ cnrja- 
perintending its application in business or production; fe 
cause all that is got by means of that labour is tveiges, woi 
is as properly entitled to this denomination as that which l 
got by any other species of labour whatever. Sut this des 
line of distinction not being sufficiently attended to by Sr 
Smith, or at least not being expressly laid down by bun, i 
wide door was thrown open for the admittance of error, and 
for the superinduction of all that obscurity, perplexity, ani 
contradiction that distinguishes the writings of the scbofll 
just mentioned; and it is owing to this particular eoior 
especially, namely, to the confounding of wages .and profit 
of stock with one another, that the writers just gjluded to 
have been led to promulgate the empty and unsound dog- 
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mas, that '* wages and profits vary inversely as one ano- 
ther," and that " no taxes can be paid out of wages ;■" and, 
in short, to imagine they had discovered so many important 
errors in the " Wealth of Nationa." 

It is very remarkable that neither Mr Ricardo nor «ny 
of his followers have ever attempted to define what they 
technically term profits, although they have exhibited for- 
mal definitions of both wages and rent, and although the 
chief novelties in their system hinge entirely upon the loose 
notions they entertain in regard to the particular description 
of revenue denoted by that term, which they have omitted 
to define. Had they indeed made the attempt to define pro- 
fit of stock, the whole illusion wherein they have been wrapt 
must have been dispelled at once ; for it is not easy to see 
on what grounds they could have held out any thing as that 
profit above what could be got for the use of stock without 
labour. But the Ricardo economists probably found it too 
hard a task for them to define profit of stock, and to main- 
tain their system at the same time unhurt and inviolate by 
such definition. 

Now, in regard to any theory relating to rent, profit, and 
wages, 1 would observe, that if we are content with telling 
what we mean by one or two of these terms, and leave the 
third undefined, it may be very easy to make such theory 
perfecUy consistent in itself, however false and unfounded 
it may be in the true nature of things, and however useless 
and pernicious it may be in its effects and bearing upon 
practice ; because out of the remaining undefined and un- 
determinate fimd or quantity, it will always be easy to solve 
every difiiculty, and balance every account (be it of taxes or 
what it may,) without allowing it to produce any alteration 
or effect upon the other quantities, or upon the arbitrary 
sense we have chosen to give, right or wrong, to the terms 
we have defined ; and if it so happens that we have given 
incorrect definitions of any one, or both, of those two other 
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descriptions of revenue, it will not be so easy to detect any 
error in our reasonings concerning them, as i£ the third tetn 
had been precisely defined also. 

Had Mr Ricardo, for example, attempted to define profit 
of stock, he must, in conformity mik his system, and in or- 
der to prevent the whole fiibric of his reasonings concenin| 
taxation from fisdling to the ground, have stated it to be' ol 
that a mem emfioymg a stock of his own in trade gsm 
after the paymerd cf the wages of his workmeny and A 
other charges necessa/rg to repictce that stack. But H 
man UAours himse^as well as his workmen, and sonedif 
must fall to be allowed for his owii wages. Now^ in iftldSi| 
this allowance, I ask, whero would Mr Ricardo stop Aaii, 
if he would set down any thing at all as wages for siidi h [ 
bour, but at that precise point where he coinea to imkni) 
m that profit of stock which can be got without labour? 

Or would Mr Ricardo have defined profits to be aUM 
a man gains in any bimness after the payment ^ not #fl^ 
of the wages of his workmen^ and the other char^M- 
cessary to replace his stock, but after dedticting alss ft 
ordinary rate of interest? — ^Then here again we lumlk 
same, nay,if possible, even a greater inaccuracy ^nothingU^ 
allowed for this man'^s own wages ; and instead (^repMsM- 
ing any thing that can be properly considered as profit, i 
the technical acceptation of that term, this definition toldf 
excludes the idea, and in truth represents precisdiy dieii' 
dividual^s wages ; for all, it is obvious, that any xndiTidd 
gains, or can gain, after the replacement of his capital, wi 
the ordinary rate of interest upon it, is wages, or EearaBe» 
tion for his labour, and nothing else ; and the ordinarTflrte 
of interest consequently alone remains as that which ctt 
truly deserve or receive the name of profit of stock.* 



I 



* Since this chapter was written a disciple of Mr Ricardo hM fCi- 
tured to put forth a definition of profit as follows ^*- 
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But had this only reasonable or tenable mterpietation of 
profit of stock been attended to or acknowledged, namely, 



" By projU, in the Hcience of political economy," siiye Mr J. R. 
MacouUoch, (in his edition of Smith's Wealth of Nations, recently 
published, vol. iv. p. 184,), " is meant the proiluce, or tlit value of 
the produce, obtained by the employment of a capital, for a given time, 
iu any industrious undertaking, that remains to the owner of the ca- 
pital, after replacing the capital itself, or such portion of it as may 
have been wasted in the undertaking, and every other eKpense neces- 
sarily incurred in carrying it on." 

Now, here it ig plainly seen, thai this form of words or definition 
(so called) agrees suhsiantially with the first of the two tuppoiilitiout 
iiati given above in our test, and confirms what is there stated, inas- 
much as It dues not distingvuh pnifk from wages. No attetnpt is 
made to ascertain the w^es of " the owner of the capital,'' who yet, 
by the writer's hypotheais, auperintenda himself the " induetrioua 
undertaking ;" and this notwithstanding of the lact, that, without de- 
termining this point, profit ncrirr can be accurately defined or distin- 
guished from wages. And hence it is, I suppose, that wages arc not 
even mentioned in the above definition, and far less arc they attempted 
to be set apart as a distinct charge in the cost of production, separable 
from profit. On the contrary, they are, without beingnanied, huddled 
into the concluding clause, — " iwirf every other expenie neccaarily in- 
curred in earr^ing it on !" 

To have set down wages as a separate charge or portion of the 
" expense," would have obliged the Rieardist to enter into the ques- 
tion, — How much should be allowed as the wages of " the owner of 
the capital" superintending the " industrious undertaking ?" — a task 
that was much too hard for him, and a question he could not have 
■olved without bringing his master's old house about his ears ; and 
what is worse perhaps still, without converting his own ponderous 
edition of Smith's " Wealth of Nations," as well as the three edi- 
tions of " the great Ricardo," his Principles of Political Economy, 
inl« a heap of rubbish. 

But there is another new invention of the Ricardo economists, the 
most notable of all, and the most recent, which I must here also no- 
tice as connected with tlie forgoing, although, instead of coming 
after, it should have preceded the other as its natural parent. It is 
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that interpretation which identifies it with interest, or what 
can be got for it without labpur, the Utility of the 



BOW found out — ^and Mr J. R. MaccuUoch has the exclofiive honov 
of the discovery-*-that the effects of capital hay be called the efitk 
of labour; and that this term (namely labour) *' may proper^k 
defined" (see the publication before cited, voL iv. p. 75.) emy wrtef 
action or operation, whether performed by man, the lower animals^ ma- 
ehinery^ or natural events, that tends to bring about a detirahU re- 
svtiur 

Now mark the consequences: — If there be no necessity to dMi^ 
guish the effects of labour from those of capital, but that botk* aqf 
be understood by the same name^ or by either ncuue indifierflBd^f 
then certainly there can be no necessity to distinguish wages fsm 
profit^ so that they also may be understood by the same name, or bj 
either indifferently ! But why then use two names or terms where m 
might serve as well9 Why not rescind from our vocabulary either'tk 
words capital and profit, or the words labour and wages, and beiMI^ 
tent with the two first or the two last ? Or, if we do not chooMli 
rescind the words, let us put the doctrine to the proof^ and use thai 
indifferently ; then we will talk of the wages of capital and the pnfl 
of labour, and vice versa indifferently; and what then will become (if 
*' the science of political economy ?" A pretty " science" truly wooH 
this professor and " speculator" make of it if he had his way. Wc8 
indeed might Mr Saddler call such political economists, '' jobbaftoi 
speculators," 

Before concluding here, I must state explicitly, that a more extraordi- 
nary piece of elaborate nonsense (for there is no other epithet by whkh 
it can be properly characterized,) than this " note" {vide idem, p. 74,) 
never certainly fell from the pen of any " political economist ;" and 
after the manner in which the absurdity of the nostrum it mainbdm 
had been previously exposed by the author of the ^^ Dissertation Ci 
the Nature, Causes, and Measures of Value," (chap. xi. pp. 219,299; 
see also, ^^ A Letter to a Political Economist, occasioned by anAr- 
tide in the Westminster Review, on the subject of Value," by the 
same author, p. 89,) it is hardly less extraordinary that it should still 
be persisted in. It is pity it should not have been one among the 
number of those " positions** which, as we are informed by his friends, 
{viele Scotsman, October 4, 1828,) Mr MaccuUoch ^^ has had the eon- 
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theory, which represents the rates of profit and wages as 
varying inversely as one another, and of the wire-drawn 
doctrine, that the rate of profit is regulated by tlie barren- 
ness or fertility of tlie last portions of land brought under 
cultivation, would have quickly appeared ; and tho old, and 
fiound, and intelligible doctrines of Mr Hume and Dr 
Smith, as to the causes of variation in the rates of rent, pro- 
fit, and wages, and as to the real ultimate incidence and ef- 
fect of taxes, would have reassumed all their original evi- 
dence and authority. It would quickly have appeared that 
it was not, as they supposed, w^es and promts that varied 
inversely as one another, but the diiferent wages themselves 
of the different classes of labourers, namely, of the masters 
or employers of inferior labourers on the one hand, and of 
those inferior labourers or persons employed on the other, 
that really varied according to that law. It would have ap- 
peared, that when Mr Ricardo says, that the more that is 
paid to the labourer as wages, the less must go to tlie capi- 
talist as profit of stock, he could only mean, when the sub- 
ject was rightly understood, that the more the inferior la- 
bourer gets as his wages, the less wUl remain to the superior 
labourer as his; but the manner in which the i^regate 
fund of wages is divided between the different classes of la- 
bourers, superior and inferior, makes no difference to the 
capitalist. It is true, that if the superior labourer happens 
to require or employ a borrowed capital, the more he gets as 
wages the richer he will be, and the abler of course to pay a 
high interest. But this circumstance will not determine 



rage openly to correct." But this perhaps would have been letting 
out [oD much at once : it would have been to hazard too much the 
character of the professor, if not as to his being of all persons the 
most " erudite in the history of economy," yet still for the use he 
was capable of making of that eraditian, and for soundness or " suc- 
cess" in propounding "all its great lending principles." 
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him to do 80 ; and it is not upon this principle that At 
amount of interest will be regulated, but by llie quamJQr of 
capital saved and accumulated, or existing at the tha^ 
seeking {nrofitable employment or investment. Or ready to h 
lent in any particular comntry Or neighbourhood^ eompoci 
fnth the field fer its empkrjrment and the detnjmd of bea 
rowers. The single question which Ae borrower will km 
to consider will be, what he can get the Gtipitalforf mi 
however much he may make by his business, if he can geti 
loan,at four per cent he will not give Jive. But wheie m 
pitai is abundant as compared with the field for its en^pbf 
ment, the number of competitors for diat employmeiit^ thi 
is, both the persons who wish to lend money or oajMtal, itfi 
diose who wish to employ diemselves in business with e^^ 
tals of their own, will be such as to produce a low raleif 
profit, however much may be obtained as wageis. 

But this explanation c£ profit and wages contradicts tk 
vulgar notion of them which would extend the meanii^frf 
die first term, so as to include all that is acquired in aif 
business, after paying the wages of the inferior persons ili> 
ployed, without reckoning any thing as the wages of ik 
chief labourer himself, and would confine the latter to sig- 
nify the remuneration or reward of certain of the loinil 
species of ^^ operatives,^^ or common daydctbotsrers^ as ike] 
are sometimes called ; and this appear^ to be the true seoet 
of the almost universal prevalence and easy disseminatioa if 
every erroneous doctrine founded upon the miat aky of ink 
properly discriminating wages firom profit of stock. AhniiK 
every person, indeed, when the question is laid distindlf 
before him in a separate disconnected form, will acknot- 
ledge, that the earnings of the higher species of labemcD 
are really wages as much as those of the lower ^pedes ; but 
the far greater part of late writers seem totally to forget this 
circumstance the moment they turn away from the simpk 
view of the question, and advance a single st^ in the pio- 
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grcBs beyond it, — founding all their subsequent reasoningB 
on the vulgar notion of profit and wages, and on that of 
wi^B denoting a fixed and invariable qu&nttty ; and in this 
we distinctly recognize the natural and obvious consequence 
of attempting to reason closely and connectedly upon vague 
and undefined terms, so frequently observed and complained 
of in other caaes. Had these writers reflected but for a 
moment, and attempted to define what tliey meant by com- 
mon labour, they would instantly have perceived the ab- 
surdity of confining the term wages to the eamii^ of any 
single cla&B of labourers, and the futility of any reasoning 
founded on such on understanding of it. Had this attempt 
been made, what would common labour have been defined 
to be f or what point of the scale, from the lowest sort of 
labour to the highest, could have been fixed upon as that 
where the earnings of labour ceased to be wi^s and sud- 
denly became profit of stock ? 

Mr Ricanlo defines the natural price (or wages) of la- 
bour to be " that price which is necessary to enable the 
labourers, one with another, to subsist, and to perpetuate 
their race, without either increase or diminution.'"" 

But this definition could only be intended to apply to the 
very lowest description of laboiU'ers, whom it moreover sup- 
poses reduced to the very lowest possible or endurable con- 
dition, namely, to a subsistence consisting of the smallest 
quantity and worst quality of food, clothes, and lodguig, by 
which life can be supported, — a condition to which I believe 
no considerable number of people or distinct class of la- 
bourers ever were reduced in any civUized society, and yet 
the whole of Mr Ricardo's system is built and rested upon 
this supposition ! 

To make his definition applicable to any class above tlie 
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reey lowest, or even to the very lowest itself, if not reduce^ I 
to the condition above stated, Mr Ricardo should ] 
added the vrords, wif/i their e.vigting hnhite and modes iffM 
life. For what should hinder that class of labourerg whidl f 
is immediately above the lowest, — or even the very lowetll 
of all, unless they were pushed to the very last and estrenie*J 
verge of existence, — to subsist and increase their numbetta 
if they choose to be content with an inferior (juantity ancll 
quality of necessaries '( But still more, what should hindor I 
every other class of labourers in the ascending scale to sub* J 
WBt and increase their numbers if they choose to be contenlrl 
with a humbler way of hving ? — What, in a word, shotiUt 
hinder the higher classes of labourers to subsist and in. 
crease their numbers to the ntmost extent that their physi- 
cal nature admits of, but their disinclination to change their J 
habits and modes of life, and descend to a lower station ? 

But further ; this definition of Mr Ricardo's, of the n 
tural price of labour, is essentially and radicaUy erroneouq^>l 
and utterly incorrect in every view that can be taken of ll 
being founded on a false idea of human nature and htunaiii^ 
sotiety, and an ignorance of the natural progress of the lot* ' 
ter under any tolerable system of hberty and security or 
good government. For not only is it natural that mankind* I 
should increase their numbers, and quite possible for thei^ifl 
to do BO indep,nitely, and to increase their wealth and tka-y^ 
price of their labour at the same time, but, as has beeo^ 1 
already shown, and as will be still further illustrated in the \ 
sequel, such a progress is th-e natural and jiecesaarycourat, 
of thingSf under the condition just mentioned. 

It is not only possible, but it is the natural and r 
course of tilings under good government, for roanldnd to 
gave, increase, and accumulate wealth indefinitely j and it 
is not only perfectly possible, but it is the natural and ne- 
cessary course of things also, under the same condition, that 
one part of the wealth, constantly increasing and accumulat- | 
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m§, should go to incxoMe ^^ munben cf tkepeople^mid 
another part to imfwoTe: the conditioB and incxeate the real 
^itif^es of the labourers m every employments and eiqpeoialljr. 
of the lower daiMes of labonrers, when edncation has beea 
foUy^extended to them, so as to improve their habits and 
modesiof life, by enlai^ing theif minds and ^raising their 
ideitis ihregard -to ;what they should consider necessary to 
dieir oomjfoiskable subsistence. The natural price therefinrey 
<nc: wages of labour, must be always neceesaiily^ luder agood 
qnstemrof government, twt ajisoed^ buin con8itmSig^in<CT^M§^ 
ing quality ;. and> every definition which involves a coBr 
tnvy, su^>osition, or which implies that peculation ahooU 
be .stationary, and the wages of labour a fixed and invariable 
quantity, nnist be eternally falgie and- erroneous, and the 
reasonings founded upon it fidladous and invalid. 
' It is true indeed, that when the world comes to be very 
hi^ly peopled.and cultivated, the additions which will then 
be citable of being made to the greater part of raw jvodneta 
which can be used as food, will be small comparatively with 
the ad£tions or improvements that may still continue to be 
made in the shape of clothes, houses, and other accommo- 
dations or conveniences ; and tins may very probably cause 
any progress that takes place subsequently to appear mofe 
in the shape of an increase of wages than in the numbeca 
of the people ; but such drcumstance can never stop that 
progress altogether, or prevent either the wages o^ laboor 
or the numbers of mankind^ or both, firom increasing and 
augmenting in some d^ree, however small. 
. It may be true also perhaps, that, in very highly peopled 
and cultivated countries, any new additioiis that can be made 
to the average annual supplies of food, must generally be 
procured with greater difficulty, or at greater cost, than pre- 
viously ;* but it is a very false and precipitate conclusion 

■'■■■■' ^— ^ ■ — ■ ■ . ■ ■ ^-_-p^- - , , !■ II I ■ ^— ^^— ^^M^I^M^ 

'M have said above^ H may be perhaps^ because in one sense the 
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▼ery lowest, or even to the Tery lowest ttself , if not Tcduodi 
to the condition above stated, Mr* Ricardo shocdd hsm 
added the words,- fi^i^A their eansting habits and modes tf 
U^ For what should hmder that class of labourers wUdi 
is immediately above the lowest,— or even the very lorai 
of all, unless they were pushed to the very last and extrenat 
verge of existence, — to subsist and increase their nunte 
if they choose to be content with an inferior quantity ad 
quality of necessaries P But still more, what should hindt 
every other class of -labourers in the ascending scale to nb- 
sist and increase their numbers if they choose to be oonM f 
with a humbler way of living ? — ^What, in a word^ Atfik 
hinder the higher classes of labotMrers to subsist and ifr 
crease their numbers to the utmost extent that their pi7» 
cal nature admits of, but their disinclination to change tkir 
habits and modes of life, and descend to a lower station ? 

But ftirther ; this definition of Mr Bicardo'^s^ of the » 
tural price of labour, is essentially and radically enoneeni) 
and utterly incorrect in every view that can be taken of k, 
being founded on a false idea of human nature and hnmai 
society, and an ignorance of the natural progress of the ht> 
ter under any tolerable system of liberty and securitj cr 
good government. For not only is.it natural that miilniid 
should increase their numbers, and quite possible for thea 
to do so indefinitely^ and to increase their wealth and At 
price of their labour at the same time, but, as has bea 
already shown, and as will be still ftirther illustrated id the 
sequel, such a progress is the naturcd and necessary cowrm 
of things, under the condition just mentioned. 

It is not only possible, but it is the natural and necessnjr 
course of things under good government, for iwimlriiMl to 
save, increase, and accumulate wealth indefinitely ; and it 
is not only perfectly possible, but it is the natural and ne- 
cessary course of things also, under the same condition, thit 
one part of the wealth, constantly increasing and accumuht- 
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ing, Ehould go to mcreaBe the numbers of the people, and 
another part to impTove the condition and increaEe the real 
mages of the labourers in every employment, and especially 
of the lower classes of labourers, when education has been 
fully extended to them, so as to improve their habits aud 
modes of life, by enlarging their minds and raising their 
ideas in regard to what they should consider necessary to 
their comfortable subsistence. The natural price therefore, 
or wages of labour, must be always necessarily, under a good 
system of government, not ajiwed^ hut a cwistantly-iTicreas- 
ing quantity ; and every definition which involves a con- 
trary supposition, or which implies that population should 
be stationary, and the wages of labour a fixed and invariable 
quantity, must be eternally false and erroneous, and the 
reasonings founded upon it fallacious and invalid. 

It is true indeed, that when the world comes to be very 
highly peopled and cultivated, the additions vrhich will then 
be capable of being made to the greater part of raw products 
which can he used as food, will be smaU comparatively with 
the additions or improvements that may still continue to be 
made in the shape of clothes, houses, and other accommo- 
dations or conveniences ; and this may very probably cause 
any progress that takes place subsequently to appear more 
in the shape of an increase of wages than in the niunbeis 
of the people ; but such circumstance can never stop that 
progress altogether, or prevent either the wages of labour 
or the numbers of mankind, or both, IVom increasing and 
augmenting in some degree, however small. 

It may be true also perhaps, that, in very highly peopled 
and cultivated countries, any new additions that can be made 
to the average annual supplies of food, must generally be 
procured with greater difficulty, or at greater cost, than pre- 
viously ;• hut it is a very false and precipitate conclusion 
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wbich has been attempted to be founded on this dieini- 
stance, that the lower classes of labourers must therefiwe be 
content with a smaller quantity and worse quality of iooi, 
or with lower wages than previously, in order to admit of 
such additional supplies being obtained. For it does nil 
by any means follow that the additional difficulty must k 
overcome, or the additional cost defrayed, by the appMcslioi 
of mare labour ; such additional difficulty and cost may k^ 
and in point of foct generally is, overcome and defirayed lif 
the increase and appUcation of fmre capital ; and wheAs 
the efiPect be produced in the one way or the other will cb> 
pend entirely on the circumstances which determine dte Is- 
bits and modes of life or subsistence of the labourers, iia» 
ly, on the character of the government under whidi tkf 
live. If the government be bad, the e£fect tnay be pradi- 
oed by the d^radation of the character and condition of die 
labourers ; but under good govenunent^ where the bis 
classes of labourers will not only, as has been shown. 



cost or difficulty experienced in acquiring raw products- generaHj ci^ 
not (liffisr very greatly, if at all, at one period from another ; tk 
greater fertility of the soils first cultivated bdng counterbaUneed If 
the more imperfect modes of agriculture, deficiency of capital^ fd 
other adverse circumstances in the early periods of society, and the 
sterility of those last cultivated being compensated by the incidiBflt 
and agency of circumstances or causes of an opposite kind in theii- 
vanced periods; those causes or circumstances being innumeraUe 
which facilitate and augment the production of com or o^er articfei 
of subsistence as population and wealth increase; — as the grater abo* 
dance and easier aoquisition of manures, the nearer approach o^ siA 
B(u>re convenient access to markets, or the continual and jndfft"'*' 
shortening of the road, or distance, that produce has to be carried to 
market, which takes place from the growth of population • notto 
mention the unceasing occurrence of improvements in the skill of 
the cultivators, or of inventions and discoveries in the arts and pw* 
cesses of agricalture. 
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tain, but contiQiialty improve tbeir condition and character, 
and habits and modes of life, it can only be by tbe increase 
and application of capital that such additional supplies of 
raw produce must be obt^ned. 

It is not by any means a necessary consequence, as has 
been supposed, that when the circumstances which deter- 
mine the character and condition of the labourers are sutji 
as to induce them to sustain or improve their habits and 
modes of life, and consequently to sustain wogcB, no addi- 
tional supplies of raw produce requiring greater coat can be 
obtained. For it is always to be recollected, that the great 
instrument of production, capital, is constantly increasing, 
and constantly producing greater and greater effects in pro- 
portion to the labour that assists and guides it, and it is by 
this means chiefly, (and not, as has been absurdly and in- 
considerately maintained, solely and exclusively by the de- 
gradation of the labourer, or by the diminution of his wagea,) 
that any new difficulty, or additional cost in the acquisition 
of raw produce, is naturally or usually overcome, or that 
cultivation is extended to the inferior soils, and to the more 
distant and inconveniently-situated lands. 

So far indeed is it &om being either impossible or uncom- 
mon to see cultivation extended in this manner to inferior 
soils, that it is precisely what naturally and necessarily hap- 
pens under good government, — ^where, if there be any truth 
in what has been so largely stated in a former chapter," the 
additional supplies of raw produce must be acquired not only 
without any reduction, but coincidently with a constant 
and indefinite rise of the wages of labour. 

It is much more natural and more usual therefore, 
certainly it is much more desirable, — that cultivatii 
be ectended in this manner by the increase and apph( 
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of capital^ and that the capitaliat should be content with a 
lower rate of prpfit or interest, than that the labourer should 
be abridged of his wages ; and it isa fortunate cb^cumstancer 
that in the possible ftiture indefinite increase of taw pro- 
duce, as well as of manufactured commodities^ (both d 
which must always divide themselves in some way or othe^ 
the lower classes of labourers can never £bu1 to obtain a shiii^ 
as long as they continue to sustain and improve their obbp 
duct .and character, and habits and modes of life, — all vUc^ 
we have shown they necessarily must do under good govoa* 
ment. .. , 

Yet this is a result which Mr Ricardo and his &Akmm 
deprecate beyond all others. There is nothing more tc& 
rible to their imaginations than the idea of cultivation bof 
extended to ^^ the poorer soils,^ lest it should happen in eoa* 
sequence that '^ wages should rise and profits &H^V — so gwt 
a misfortune do they consider it that any pact of the boM) 
fits arising firom capital should descend to the labourer I— 
There is no danger against which we are more emphatiall^ 
warned than against this, and none of their nostrums wUck 
is more incessantly rung in our ears. ^^ There is no otki 
way,*" says their chief, ^^ of keeping profits up, but by heflp- 
ing wages down/^* — a sentiment than whichnone can^ insj 
opinion, be more ungenerous, not to say hard-heaittd^ 
— and, in strict confi)nnity with this sentiment, they ren^ 
sent hiffh profits and low wages (instead of the very cm- 
trary) as the true " standard^^ or criterion " of national pros- 
perity r which notion, however, arises from thdr totaDf 
misapprehending the true nature of wages and profits, and 
^m their confounding those two distinct descriptions of le- 
venue with one another. 

It has been a question which above all others has most 



Ricardo " On Protection to Agriculture^*' p. 44, fourth edition. 
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isly occupied the thoughts (and the endeavours to solve 
it) of good and liberal-minded men Jn these latter times, 
how the inferior classes of people might be relieved from 
the pressure of extreme poverty, and made partakers in 
some degree of the abundant wealth of tlie more fortunate 
members of the community, without any attendant evil, or 
without plunging them afterwards into deeper difficulties 
and destitution than those from ivliich it was attempted to 
deliver them. And if we consider how much the different 
families of mankind are mixed in two or three generations, 
this anxiety will appear not more benevolent than just and 
rational ; as it will be seen, that much of the capital at any 
time existing must probably have been saved by the pro- 
genitors of persons who are now poor. Kven Mr Malthus 
professes to go thus far ; indeed he goes much farther ; for 
he maintains Mr Godwin's ai^ument, which extends much 
farther, to be irresistible, if it were not for the consideration 
just mentioned, of certain alleged greater difficulties and 
destitution that would fall upon the poor in consequence of 
those attempts to relieve them. '* Taking an individual in- 
stance," aays the former of these writers, " without reference 
to consequences, it appears to me that Air Godwin's argument 
is irresistible. Can it be pretended for a moment that a part 
of the mutton which I expect to eat to-day would not be much 
more beneficially employed on some hard-working labourer, 
who has not perhaps tasted animal food for the last week, or 
on some poor family, who cannot command sufficient food of 
any kind fully to satisfy the cravings of hunger? Jf these 
instances were not of a nature to multiply in proportion as 
such wants were indiscriminately gratified, the gratification 
of them, as it would be practicable, would be hig'hly benefi- 

But if it be impossible, consistently with the existence 
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of any wealth above the narrow measure of the savage state, 
" that those who have drawn a blank in the lottery rf Hfe,* 
should share directly in the prize which the accfunulatioai 
made in past times present, what are we to think of thai 
philosophy which would grudge to those less fortunate per- 
sons that mdirect participation (or inheritance) in those ae> 
cumulations, or in the benefits of capital, which the Autbir 
of nature has decreed should flow to all mankind, iron die 
constitution of things and firom those laws which he hat^ 
termined should regulate the distribution of wealth ? j 

But to return. | 

It is another favourite theory of the class of writers al* : 
ready mentioned, (and this will be the proper place to M' 1 
tice it, as being connected with the foregoing discussioM^) 
that every society or people has an incomparably gnM 
tendency to increase in numbers than in wealth or CMfitii; 
and although this theory is opposed to the strongest evidcM 
of facts, to the most uniform experience, and is utteriy k* 
consistent with their own most ample admissions in regaid 
to the force and eflects of the principle of saving or fhh 
gality^ these writers do yet maintain it with the most im- 
plicit and unhesitating confidence, while, at the same tine^ 
they do not advance a single argument in support of it tht 
I have been able to discover, but leave us simply te rdy ot 
their oracular word ! — I trust I may be free to presunr 
therefore, that it may be sufficient for me flatly and p^emp- 

torily to deny this theory, and to appeal to all history, to 

the history at least of every country in which any toleraU^ 
good government has been established, — ^for the instant flid 
triumphant refutation of it. 

In every country where any tolerably good goYemma^ 
has been established,— -indeed I might almost say in evtt]f 
country without exception, wherever the people have .A- 
creased their numbers in any considerable degree,— 4t fril 
uniformly be found that they have increased dieir wi 
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dttrittg the ^me period in a still greater proportion. I shall 
only refer in proof of this to the United States of North 
Afiierica and Great Britain, the two countries with which 
we are best acquainted, and in both of whieh it will be 
found, that although population has increased very mudi 
within the last thirty years, and in the former country, 
with nearly, it has been supposed, its greatest possible ra- 
{ndity, still capital has increased in a mote than equal pro- 
portion, as will be evident if we but look to the additionii 
they have made to their wealth in the open and visible shape 
of houses, manufactories, and whole towns elegantly and 
substantially built or renewed ; canals and roads of vast ex- 
tent and cost, meliorations and permanent agricultural im- 
provements, the increase of ships and commerce, and an in- 
finite number of other acciunulations throughout the coun- 
try, which are all greater now in both countries, in propor- 
tion to the numbers of the people, than they were at any 
former picriod. 

It will no donbt be alleged by the disciples of Mr Ri- 
cacfdo, that the rafpid increase of wealth in North America 
is to be accounted for from the circumstance, that £he people^ 
there have it still in their power to draw their supplies of 
raw produce from ^^ soils of the first quality ;"" — and yet I 
believe it would be found, if proper inquiry were made, that 
the agricultural produce of Great Britain, taking it in the 
aggregate both from rich and poor soils, is acquired at a 
much less cost of labour and capital, than that of the United 
States, quantity for quantity* But be this as it may, stifl 
we have the instance of Great Britain increasing her capi- 
tal in a still greater proportion than her population, notwith- 
standing all the waste of by far the greatest and most ex- 
pcfnsive war she was ever engaged in, whilst at the same 
ifftie, for the additions of raw produce necessarily requir- 
M t&fmd and clothe her increased numbers, she was (to 
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the utter discomfiture of the Rieardo doctrine) obliged io 
have '^ recourse to the poorer soiUy 

Nor should what has been just stated be at all surpiw* 
ing to those who are aware of the force and general previ- 
lence of the principle of saving or frugality. '' It can sel- 
dom. happen^ indeed/' says Dr Smithy '' that the circumstaneei 
of a great nation can be much affected either by the prodi* | 
gality or misconduct of individuals ; the profusion or impn- ' 
dence of some being always more than compensated bj tk 
frugality and good conduct of others. 

" With regard to profusion^ the principle whicli prompts 
to expense is the passion for present enjoyment, ivhich, though 
sometimes violent and very difficult to be restrained^ is in 
general only momentary and occasional. But the prindpie 
which prompts to save is the desire of bettering our condition; 
a desire which^ though generally calm and dispassionite, I 
comes with us from the womb^ and never leaves us till we go ! 
into the grave. In the whole interval which separates tliMe [ 
two moments^ there is scarce perhaps a single instance in 
which any man is so perfectly and completely satisfied witk 
his situation as to be without any wish of alteration or im- 
provement of any kind. An augmentation of fortune is f3» 
means by which the greater part of men propose and wish t* 
better their condition. It is the means the most vulgar and 
the most obvious ; and the most likely way of augmenting 
their fortnne is to save and accumulate some part of what tbej 
acquire, either regularly and annually^ or upon some extrip 
ordinary occasions. Though the principle of expense, there- 
fore, prevails in almost all men upon some occasions, and h 
some men upon almost all occasions, yet in the ^eater pait 
of men, taking the whole course of their life at an average, 
the principle of frugality seems not only to predominate but 
to predominate very greatly. 

" With regard to misconduct, the number of prudent and 
successful undertakings is everywhere much greater than tl«t 
of injudicious and unsuccessful ones. After all our complaints 
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of the frequency of bankruptcies, the unhappy men who fall 
into this misfortune make but a very small part of the whole 
number engaged in trade> and all other sorts of business ; not 
much more perhaps than one in a thousand. Bankruptcy is 
perhaps the greatest and most humiliating calamity which can 
be&ll an innocent man. The greater part of men> therefore^ 
are sufficiently careful to avoid it. Some, indeed, do not 
^av4ud it^ as some do not avoid the gallows. 

** Great nations are never impoverished by private, though 
they sometimes are by public prodigality and misconduct."* 

And again : — '' When we compare the state of a nation at 
two different periods, and find that the annual produce of its 
land and labour is evidently greater at the latter than at the 
former, that its lands are better cultivated, its manufactures 
more numerous and more flourishing, and its trade more ex- 
tensive) we may be assured that its capital must have increas- 
ed during the interval between those two periods, and that 
more must have been added to it by the good conduct of 
some, than had been taken from it either by the private mis- 
conduct of others, or by the public extravagance of govern- 
ment."t 

Nor is there any doctrine in the whole compass of politi- 
cal science to which the followers of Mr Ricardo bear an 
ampler testimony, or to which they give a fuller and more 
unequivocal assent than this. They seem even to vie with 
one another as well as with Dr Smith, and to strain their 
invention for stronger language in which to state it, and tq 
express their deep sense of its truth. 

^' There is no instance," says one of the most noted of Mr 
Bicardo's disciples, '^ of any people having ever missed an 
opportunity to save and amass. In all tolerably well-govern- 
ed countries the principle of accumulation has uniforinly had 
a marked ascendency over the principle of expense. Indivi- 
duals are fully sensible of the value of the articles they ex- 



* Wealth of Nations, book ii. chap. 3. f l^i^* 
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pend ; for, in the vast nugority oi instances^ they are ^ m- 
mediate result of their industry^ perseverance^ and eeaoamj; 
and they will not consume them^ unless to obtain an eqiM 
lent advantage."* 

It may be stated therefore, I think, as an undodMri 
axiom, that the disposition to accumulate wealth ig al ieirt 
as strong as the propensity to multiply population ; andiht 
the former principle of our nature is perfectly suffidoitts 
keep the latter in subjection and in check, under ai^ tola- 
able system of laws or good government. 



CHAPTER VI. 



OF THE PROFIT OR INTEREST OF STOCK OB CAPITAL 



SECTION I. 



PROFIT OF STOCK DEFINED. 



The profit of stock or capital is that share of wealth,— 4k 
produce of land, labour, and capital, — ^which belongs to Ae 

capitalist after the deduction of rent and wages, mchdiDf 

of course in that deduction his own wages^ where he fc- 
stows his own labour in the employment of his cafikL 
In other words, profit of stock is that exact share of weitt 
which the capitalist can procure by means of his afU 
without labouring himself, or without, at least, labomiogor 



• 



* Principles of Political Economy, by J. R. MacuUoch, Esq. ptrt 
iv. p. 415. 
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troubling himself further than may be necessary to lend and 
secure it in the best manner. Profit of stock is therefore 
the same thing with interest of money. 

The distinctive characteristics of rent and wages are not 
difficult to be ascertained, and the revenues which ought 
{HEoperly to fall under those denominations have been in 
general pretty correctly understood ; but the notions that 
have prevailed hitherto in regard to what ought, to be con- 
sidered as the profit of stock seem singularly .vague, un- 
settled, and erroneous, as confounding those profits with the 
wages of labour, in all the employments where capital is re- 
quired as well as with what is properly compensation for 
risk, — an undefinable and uncertain quantity. 

There is in fact no such thing as profit of stock or capital, 
properly so called, distinct from that which is paid for the 
use of stock or capital ; and all gain in any business, profes- 
sion, or employment, which is over and above the ordinary 
rate of interest on the capital employed, is either wages,— 
that is, remuneration or reward for labour or industry, or in- 
genuity, or skill, in the use and application of that capital, 
—or otherwise it is the result oi fortune or accident^ — ^that 
is, of *^ secret and unknown causes,**"* which sometimes oc- 
casion greater or less gain in trade, or no gain at all, and 
sometimes a loss,— -and falls properly to be considered as 
compensation for risk, which ought not to be confounded 
with the profit ordinarily derivable from capital any more 
than with the ordinary wages of labour ; — such accidental 
gain being regulated by no certain principles, and being 
therefore without the pale of science, or at least of political 
science, which is conversant alone with " known and deter- 
minate causes,''"-}* rejecting all others with disdain. 



* Mr Hume's definition of chance, i. e. fortune or accident. Vide 
Essays, part i. essay 1 4. 
t Vide Ibid. 



r/Tha w^idpr^ indeed) in its common and .popular My. 
^sfUtiMj is understood to mewi the same: tfaii&g wibh^fliii, 
and in this sense it includes eyecy. thing isn^tbe ahape^tf 
!Rrealth that any person can acquire (torn any subject. whst- 
ev^, be it land or capital, or £rom any busmess^ pxoftsoab 
or employment whatever ; in which -sense it is a very ui^ 
fill and perhap&r necessary word ;* but as a temn deopUr 
ing the revenue arising from a peculiar specios q£ pKOpoBt} 
iuc: capital, and as defining and limiting the right to. dunlin* 
v^iue, it must be confined precisely.to the sense of intenUi 
Not that interest measures the exact quantity of weald^ptiK 
duced by capital ; for, as I have already endeavoufj^ to 
prove at large,-f- a great part of that wealth diffiiacs itd( 
and communicates its benefits indirectly to the whola iBp» 
munity. But interest measures tiie whole gain arisiiig fin 
it directly to the individual proprietor^ — all that he can dfli 
specifically in his character of capitalist, or all that he ant 
directly gain by it without labouring himself; and what he 
gains by the superaddition of his labour is wagks. 

But Dr Smith, it will be said, did not himself restrict Ae 
meaning of the expression profit of stock thus far, or c«- 
fine it to the signification exclusively of interest of m(me}' 
Still, however, all his reasonings concerning profit and wsgei) 
and especially his exposition of the true ultimate inddEjiCi 
and e£Pect of taxes, require that it should be restsieted H 
this meaning ; and, as I have already mentioned, Dr StuA 
himself was perfectly aware that he had not Ailly explmA I 
this point, or always perfectly discriminated between waga 
and profit. This will now most distinctly and plainly tf- 



* Perhaps it might be expedient to discontinue the use of the inri 
profit in its tedinical sense altogether, and, subatitatiiig fer it 1^ 
term rent, to say rent of stock or capital, instead of profit of atoA 
&c, as we say rent, not profit of land. I have not, however, ventuied 
to make so great an innovation. 

t Chap. V. section 2. of book 1. et passim. 
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pear tmm the extracts I must here produce from the In- 
quiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of NationB ; 
and in reviewing the subject it will be, I trust, made fully 
apparent, that no just or intelligible distinction can be laid 
down between the one and the other, unless it be at that 
line where interest commences ; that line which separates 
what is gained without labour from what is gained in con- 
sequence of labour being added. 

In the following passages it is frankly admitted that 
wages and profit are too often confounded with one an- 
other :— 

" The difference," says Dr Smitli, " between the earnings 
of a common labourer and those of a well -employed lawyer 
or physician is evidently much greater than that between the 
ordinary profits in any two different branches of trade. The 
apparent difference, besides, in the profits of different trades, 
is generally a deception arising from our not always diatiii- 
guishing what ought to be considered as wages from what 
ought to be considered as profit. 

" Apothecaries' profit is become a by -word, denoting some- 
thing uncommonly extravagant. This great apparent profit, 
however, is frequently no more than the reasonable wages of 
labour. The skill of an apothecary is a much nicer and more 
delicate matter than that of any artificer whatever, and the 
trust which is reposed in bim is of much greater importance. 
He is the physician of the poor in all cases, and of the rich 
wben the distress or danger is not very great. His reward, 
therefore, ought to be suitable to hia skill and his trust, and 
it arises generally from the price at which he sells his drugs. 
But the whole drugs which the beat employed apothecaryj in 
a large market-town, will sell in a year, may not perhaps cost 
him above thirty or forty pounds. Though he should sell 
them, therefore, for three or four hundred, or at a thousaiul 
per cent, profit, this may frequently be no more than the rea- 
sonable wages of his labour, cliarged, iu the only way in wliich 
he can charge them, upon the price of his drugs. The greater 
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ptn of the apparent profit is really wages die^uised in ttwgtab 
of profit. 

- '^ In a small seaport town, a little grocer will make forty or 
Hfty per cent* upon a stock of a single hundred pounds^ whik 
a considerable wholesale merchant in the same pliice viU 
scfurce make eight or t^n per cent, upon a stock of ten thou- 
sand.* The trade of the grocer may be necessary for the oqp- 
veniency of the inhabitants, and the narrowness of the muket 
may not admit the employment of a larger capital in the bia* 
ness. The man^ however, must not only live by hijs trade, i 
but live by it suitably to the qualifications which it requiRL 
Besides possessing a little capital, he must be able to rod, 
write, and account, and must be a tolerable jud^ too of per* 
haps fifty or sixty different sorts of goods, their prices^ quii- 
ties, and the markets where they are to be had cheapest He 
must have all the knowledge, in short, that is necessary firi 
great merchant, which nothing hinders him from hecaami 
but the want of a sufficient capital. Thirty or forty poaodi 
a year cannot be considered as too great a recompense fix Ac 
labour of a person so accomplished. Deduct this firom the 
seemingly great profits of his capital, and little more will re* 
main, perhaps, than the ordinary profits of stock. The giotff 
part of the apparent profit is, in this case too^ really wages/ 



,»• 



Of the five circumstances which Dr Smith describes » 
justly and with so much precision, as affecting wages, ani 
as making up for a small pecuniary gain in some employ- 
ments, and counterbalancing a great one in others, n 
*' first, the agreeableness or disagreeableness of the employ- 
ments themselves ; secondly, the easiness or cheapness, or tk 
difficulty and expense of learning them ; thirdly^ the coo- 
stancy or inconstancy of employment in them ; fourthly, die 
small or great trust which must be reposed in those ^o ex- 



I t¥ 



* Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 10. 
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K «teieise them ; and, fifthly, the pTubability or improbiLbiUty of 
^■'twccess in them,"* — three he ncknowl edges have no influence 
^^^n the profits a( stock, namely, the aeo^tnd, third, xaA fourth; 
^■■Nbtit he sets it down that the two others (namely, the jirat 
W^hmAJifth) have.— He says :— 

"■ "' (First,) " Diaagreeableness and disgrace affect the profits of 
stock in the same manner as the wages of labour. The keeper 
of an inn or tavern, who is never master of his own house, and 
who is exposed to the brutality of every drunkard, exercises 
ieither a very agreeable nor s very creditable business. But 
H^ere is scarce any common trade in which a small stock 
o great a profit. "+ 
* (Secondly,) " The profits of stock seem to be very little af- 
^.ected by the easiness or difficulty of learning the trade in 
t *Which it is employed. All the different ways in which stock 
is commonly employed in great towns seem in reality to be 
almost equally easy to learn. One branch either of foreign or 
domestic trade cannot well be a more intricate business than 
another. "J 

(Thirdly,) " The constancy or inconstancy of employment 
cannot affect the ordinary profits of stock in any particular 
trade. Whether the stock is or is not constantly employed 
depends not upon the trade but the trader.''^ 

(Fourthly,) " When a person employs only his own stock in 
trade, there is no trust ; and the credit which he may get 
from other people depends, not upon the nature of his trade, 
but upon their opinion of his fortune, probity, and prudence. 
The different rates of profit, therefore, in the different branches 
of trade^ cannot arise from the different degrees of trust re- 
posed in the trader. "|| 

(FiiUily,) " In all the different employments of stock, the or- 
dinary rate of profit varies more or less with the certainty or 
uncertainty of the returns. These are in general less uncer- 



■ Wealth of Nalious, book i. fha[>. 
+ Ibid. § Ibid. 
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tain in the xnluid than in the foreign trade, and in Moe 
brandies of foreign trade than in other»-; in the trade to 
^ortb America, for example, than in that to Jamaica. Hie 
ordinary rate of profit always rises more or leas i^ith the risk. 
It does not, however, seem to rise in proportion to it, or so ai 
to compensate it completely. Bankruptcies are most frequent 
in the most hazardous trades. The most hazardous, of .sli 
trades, that of a smuggler, though when the adventure, oic- 
ceeds it is likewise the most profitable, is the infallible road 
to bankruptcy. The presumptuous .hope of success seems to 
act here as upon all other occasions, and to entice so many id- 
venturers into those hazardous trades, that their compedtim 
reduces their profit below what is sufficient to compensate the 
risk. To compensate it completely, the common retnm 
oiight, over and above the ordinary profits of stock, not only 
to make up for all occasional losses, but to afford a suiphi 
profit to the adventurers of the same nature with the profit «f 
insurers. But if the common returns were sufficient fir afl 
this, bankruptcies would not be more frequent in these dun 
in other trades. 

*' Of the five circumstances, therefore," concludes Dr Smith, 
" which vary the wages of labour, two only affect the profits 
of stock ; the agreeableness and disagreeableness of the bns- 
ness, and the risk or security with which it is attended."* 

Now, in the first place, with regard to the last-mentioned 
of these two circumstances, which are here represented at 
affecting the profits of stock in particular businesses, naii»- 
ly, the risk or security with which they are attended, it is 
undoubtedly true, that the gain, whether profit or wages, 
^^ rises more or less with the risk ;'" and whatever gain doa 
arise, from this or any other cause, augments of course the 
whole gain ; but why such accidental and uncertain gai» 
should be set down to the account of profit of stock rather 
than to that of wages of labour ^ does not by any means so 



i 



• Wealth of Nations, book i. chap, l o. 
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clearly appear. la the making of gunpowder, for example, 
one of the most hasardous of businesses, there are two dif- 
ferent sorts of risk which must be more or less compensated 
by the average returns, both of which it seems much more 
reasonable to consider as wages of labour than as profit of 
stock. There is the risk of pecuniary toss from explosions, 
and there is the risk of personal injury to which people en- 
gi^ed in this business are exposed. Aa to the recompense 
for the risk of personal injury, there can scarcely be room 
for any question as to tlie denomination of revenue to whid) 
it should be referred, the greater part always, and some- 
times the whole of it, being in fact paid !n the actual shape 
of wages to the workmen, who require something additional 
on account of this risk ; and with regard to explosions, al- 
though they canuot perhaps be entirely prevented by any 
v^ilauce or by any precautions that can be taken, yet the 
frequency of their occurrence may probably be diminished 
by superior care and vigilance ; and whatever is thus saved 
by the prevention of such accidents in this manner, seems 
the proper reward or wages of that sort of labour. In the 
case of the smuggler also, the success of whose enterprises 
depends so much upon his personal exertions and conduct, 
it seems much more reasonable to consider his extiaordinary 
gains, " when the adventin^ succeeds," as the wages of his 
labour than as the profits of his stock.* 



* Perhaps indeed the real truth may be, that such accidental and 
ia belong, properly speaking, neither to the one deno- 
:<renue nur the other, but constitute a «ail distinct in it- 
self and different from both ; a sort of gain, honever, which, as it 
depends on no fixed oc known principles, but, like a lottery-prize, 
BOnietiraea falls contingenlly to one and sometimes to another without 
any settled rule ; so it can deserve or occupy no place tii the science of 
the distribution of wealth. Or at least all that can be leijuisite in 
that science in regard to il, is simitly to disentangle and disencumber 
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Agauiy whh legard to the ogveoAU^esil or dingieeiUfii' 
new of the bmnness as BSmting the pvofitfi of stoc^, whai^ 
Dr Smith says, — ^^ The keepea of an inn or tavefn, whoii 
ne^r^ master of his own hoitee, and who n expoaed toth 
borutality of evety drunkard, exercises neither a veery agn^ 
aUe nmr a verj creditable business,'" and when he addv** 
^< Bui there is scarce any comnKm trade in which a fltti 
stock yidda so great a profit,^ and thence inferis that ^dh^ 
agreeaUeness and disgrace affect the profits of stock in tb 
sine manner as the wages of labour/^^-^loes he not evidoD^ 
Gonfonnd the one description of revenue or gain with tk 
other P For what is the superior gain which the innkeefff I 
realizes upon his bissinesB but wages, "or superior renoV' 
ration for his more discreditable or disagreeable laboo? 
What is it but an instance of that very ^^ deception i pryj^ 
firom our not alwafys distuigaishiiig what ongfat to be coni' 
dered tof wages firopi what ought to be considered as pevft}** 



the subject^ by dissevering those accidental and uncertain gains inn 
the proper objects of our attention^ — namely, rent, wages^ and At 
profit of stocky legitimately so called. The ordinary and aven^ffB 
in all buUnesses, professions^ or employments^ is in general liltienMf 
than sufficient to maintain the persons engaged in them, acconfiof a 
the manner in which people of the particular condition areaccustBMoi 
to live ; although there are no doubt much greater variety in the 
modes of living among the higher classes of labourers than among Ae 
lower. The far greater part, however, of both the higher and lower, 
gain nothing more than a livelihood by their businesses ; and it is coo- 
monly cither by living more frugally than their neighbours, or by soae 
accidental gain, that persons o£ this condition make any considenUr 
accumulations. It no doubt happens sometimes that individuals i« 
indebted for their wealth solely to their superior genius and industry, 
—as, for example, in the case of Arkwright, the inventor ot the cot- 
ton-spmning machinery; but large fortunes suddenly acquired vt 
much more frequently the effects of accident and good fortune ; and 
hence, no doubt, the name, a fortune, which is given to every large 
or remarkable acquisition of wealth. 
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of which Dr Smith tiftkeB efipecial notice sooiir aftenratds in 
the. same chapter, in continuing his treaUnent of the sdb- 
ject?* 

The ground, therefore, it appears, is not by any mc»ng 
tenaUe which would distinguish the profit of stodc fItolA in- 
terest of money, or which would dctsctibe any tibing as th$lb 
pto6t but what is received for it by the capitaUst in that 
character specifically, and without labour ; that is, without 
the labour of personally applying it or superintending its 
application in business or production. Nor can any line be 
drawn between profit of stock and wages which shall be 
more defensible or preferable to another, but that which di- 
vides them at the point where interest commences. 

And if this be granted, it must at once appear evident, 
that neither the agreeableness nor disagreeableness, nor the 
risk or security with which any business is attended, can 
have any influence on the profits of stock. For what is it 
to him who lends his capital how disagreeable or hazardous 
soever the business in which it is employed may be, pro- 
vided he has sufficient security for its repayment ? Let him 
who engages in such busiftess look to that, and take care to 
have himself properly rewarded and indemnified both for the 
risk and hardship whatever it may be. He should certainly 
receive a higher premium to compensate the greater risk, 
and higher wages or remuneration for his more irksoih^' or 
disagreeable labour in the more hazardous and disagreeable 
businesses ; but why the ungalled capitalist should receive 
higher interest is by no means apparent. Nor is the nature 
of the case in the slightest degree difierent with regard to 
the person who superintends the employment of a (Japital^ of 
his own in such disagreeable and hazardous employment. 
Hd should have his risk and labour suitably compensated in 



* See the passage quoted at large before, page 266, et seqi 
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the proper shape of wages and insorance against loss; hut : 
when this is accomplished, he cannot expect to receive BMie i 
in his capacity of capitalist than he would do in the lent 
diB^(ieeable and least hatardous buanesB. 

Dr Smith has himself observed, that, ^^ in point of sgio^ • 
ableness or disagreeableness, there is little or no differoidiB 
the far greater part of the different employments of stodc, bit 
a great deal in those of labour ; and the ordinary profit of 
stocky though it rises with the risk^ does not always seemti 
rise in proportion to it. It should follow from all this, ikt 
in the same society or neighbourhood, the avera^ and aA 
nary rates of profit in the different employments of lUi 
should be more nearly upon a level than tiie pecaniar? vap 
of the different sorts of labour. They are so accoidinglT.** 

But the same author elsewhere says, ^^ The prafiurf 
stock, it may perhaps be thought, are only a differential ' 
for the wages of a particular sort of labour^ the labour afJi', '■ 
spection and direction. They are, however^ altogeClMr dit : 
ferent, are regulated by quite different principles, and bca v 
proportion to the quantity, the hardship, or the ingenuitf if 
this supposed labour of inspection and direction. They fl* ' 
regulated altogether by the value of the stock employed, a^ ' 
are greater or smaller in proportion to the extent of Av 
8tock."t 

Now this is true to a tittle of interest, but of intoot : 
only ; of course it is true of profit of stock as identifiedfii 
mterest. 



* Wealth of Nations, book i. chi^. 10. 
t Ibid, book i. chap. 6. 
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SECTION il.*' 

OF THE CIRCUMSTANCES WHIck REGULATE* AltB "DB^TKR- 
UiitE THE ORDINARY AND AVERAGE, OR NATURAL, rAT*E 
OF PROFIT AT ANY PARTICULAR TIME AND PLACE. ' 

Throughout the whole of our foregoing disquisitions in 
dm wor]{^ it may have been observed, that invariably, where- 
ev^I ka^rehad occasion to speak- of the profit of stock, I 
hnai^ways added th^ words, of interest 

This precaution I thought it proper to adopt, ihat. L 
mi^t not lead the reader into any mistake as to the exact 
nMue of -that particular species of revenue which is pro- 
poriy dengntited by the former term, before I came to the 
{Aiee Where I was more fiilly to explain the reasons why I 
h^'it to be identical with that which is designated by the 
lailti^r. Now, however, having done this, and shown, as I 
trust I haye done, to the satisfaction of every one, that pro- 
fit^ of stock is identical with interest of money. It will be un- 
neoessary as well as inconvenient to continue the practice 
we have adopted and followed hitherto, ip regard to this 
matter, any longer; and I shall therefore, in the pres^it 
secdpii^ and henceforward, content myself with using the 
terms profit and interest singly, and either of them indif- 
ferently, declaring once for all, as I now do, that I use 
th^n up<m aU occasions (wherever I speak of the profit of 
stock technically,) imiformly and invariably in the same 
sense. 

Having established this point, then, (I mean the identity 
of profit of stock with interest,) and having before shown* 



• Chap. i. sect. 1. of this book. 
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that the rate of profit* must always be nearly equal in *ll ; 
the different employments of capital at the same time, and 
in the same place or neighbourhood, we come now W i& 
quire into the drcumstances which regulate tliat rate gex- 
rally, or which cause it to he higher or lower at one pfliial 
of time, or at one particular place or neighbourhood, thn 
another. 

Mr Hume, and after him Dr Smithy have long ig^ 
solved this question, and have shown, in the nioet aunt/ 
biguous and satisfactory manner, that the rate o£ jHvfitd^ 
peods altogether on the abundance or scarcity of c^iuli 



' It is Etrfctly correct to speak of the rate of profit, because ixlii' 
ways reckoned or estimated by the proportion, or raft'o, ichichttte 
to the slock or capital from which it sriseB; bat it is qiinitlwt* 
whether it be equally allowable to speak of the rate of wBgesnW 
Bent iiideed may be reckoned by the propoition which it bein ■■) ^ 
value of the subject it arises from expressed in money, and cwuidnB 
in this way may be correctly spoken of as a rate ; but naga nm 
can be consideied as proportionally related to any given sum or <^ 
expressed in money, — not even in regard to the whole ptwhrai' 
land, labour, and capital ; because they ranat always be vitmd ( 
reference to the natural or necessary wants of an IndiTidual 
They must always be reckoned by the quantity and quality of Wt 
saries, conveniences, and luxuries which they consist of, 
they can purchase or procure, and must be accounted high 
from the proportion which they bear to any given quantity (be 
whole or a port) of wealth esisting, but as compared with the 
and necessary desires and wants of individuals and families of the k> 
man race. 

Although, however:, it m«y not be so perfectly correct In spjiljil' 
word rale to either rent or wages as to profit, I ehall not p lb 
length to depart from a practice and phraseology which have ten* 
generally used and followed by former writers, and which is BOocdoB'^ 
by the practice nnd example of Dr Smith, but shall content mj"" 
with offering the present explanation, which may, I hope, be tnfiiU 
to guard us from falling into any misconception or error is cb^ 
quence of our givin;; in to this practice. 
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iiiy 'pi)riiMlar'<iiiie dir pbcel^ m i^sfereuoe %f> die' Atoifed'%r 
it^^^^F to'the eiEteMe <#di6 6dd in irhick il can beem^dyefdl ; 
ahfijd that coknequedtly, after eapital has aeainmlal^ed ia^^a 
iCMJiSKiEiiir'ektent, tn^k must decHiie as il aecmdulates' stall 
nuHEhisr. 

^^^ Bi ^j^ixMOtioii, h&wevet, to Mb phiik aad cunple aeboubt 

of the matter, another doctrine has been set up by the I^ 

IdiiM^ 'Economists, and represented as one of Uieir greatest 

i^fid* most profound discoveries, namdLy, that the rate of 

forofi^lii general depends upon that teeiUxei in agricultund 

^fi^stnients ; |in9 tfai? again upon the quidity or produetive- 

iiaHko£4be poorest land uiider cultiyation at the particukr 

j^e ; qor^ i^ other words, it is pretend^ that; t^e general 

■jf^ ^if'psofit depends upon that realized o^ the cajMlta^a last 

JUsdto the business of agricultme, and 4fmjdoyed in pro- 

'9xmxig ihet latest new additions to the gentod stock cf raw 

M)ducts thai have been required to provide for an increased 

"^{p^ation; and although this doctrine has been considered 

many to be only a diilerent way of considering the sub- 

*{|ect/**-*because, observe they, to say that profit would not de- 

it&m if there were an unlimited extent of fertile land in the 

iome eotkntxy or neighbourhood, is exactly to say, in other 

ir^MLs^ that it would not decline if iJie field for its employ- 

ment were unlimited; — ^yet I shall endeavour to show, that 

, fj^ n^w way of considering the subject is not only different 

iSijE^iilf^ q\Ay but that it is false and incorrect also in itself 

^ v^.diaU first ^pdieaypiir to put the re^^der in possession of 

w]bat appears tP 9^ tP he ^^ truth in this matter, and af- 

tisrwavda consider the objections made tP it by thp Hicmrdo 

economistSy together with their new doctrine at the same 

/tiJEne, 

,/ . '*The increase of stock/' says Dr Smith, "which raises 
mHSI^ tends to lower profit. When the stocks of mimy rich 
.mca^hantipare turned into die same trade, their mutual com- 
petition naturally tends to lower its profit ; and whe^ there is 
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a like increase of stock in all the different trades carried on in 
the same society^ the same competition .must produce the 
same effect in them all."* • 

'* It generally requires a greater, stock," says he further, 
'' to carry on any sort of trade in a great town than in a coun- 
try village. The great stocks employed in every branch rf 
trade, and the number of rich competitors, generally reduce 
the rate of profit in the former below what it is in thelsfter. 
But the wages of labour are generally higher in' a great town 
than in a country village. In a thriving town the people wb I 
have great stocks to employ, frequently cannot get thennii ; 
ber of workmen they want, and therefore bid against one a* I 
other, in order to get as many as they can^ which laiwi A 
wages of labour and lowers the profits of stock. In ^i^ ■* 
mote parts of the country there is frequently not stock idi* 
cient to employ all the people, who thierefore bid againrtw 
another in order to get employment, which lowers the wap 
of labour and raises the profits of stock."f 

In refuting the notion which was at one time pven- 
lent, that the rate of interest depended on the plentj or 
scarcity of money, Mr Hume had previously written as fol- 
lows :— 

'^ High interest," . he had said, " arises from three drcon- 
stances : a great demand for borrowing ; little riches to rap- 
ply that demand ; and great profits arising from conunooi: 
and the circumstances are a clear proof of the small advaMt 
of commerce and industry, not of the scarcity of gold aJ 
silver. Low interest, on the other hand, proceeds from tk 
three opposite circumstances : a small demand for foorroiruf ; 
great riches to supply that demand ; and small profits arisif 
from commerce: and these circumstances are all caanetd 
together, and proceed from the increase of industry and 
merce, not of gold and silver." J 
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And again in the same essay, — ^^ Low interest and low 
•profits of merchandise/' Mr Hume had* further observed^ 
*' are two events; which naturally forward each other; and are 
•both originally derived from that extensive commerce which 
produces opulent merchants^ and renders the monied interest 
considerable. Where merchants possess great stocksy whether 
represented by few or many pieces of metal^ it must frequently 
happen^ that^ when they either become tired of business^ or 
■leave heirs imwilling or unfit to engage, in commerce; a great 
projfortion of these riches naturally seeks an annual and secure 
revenue. The plenty diminishes the price^ and makes the 
lenders accept of. a low interest. . This* consideration obliges 
many to keep their stock employed in trade^ and rather be 
content with low profits than dispose of their money at an 
undervalue. On the other hand^ when commerce has become 
extensive, and employs large stocks, there must arise rival- 
ships among the merchants, which diminish the profits of 
trade, at the same time that they increase the trade itself. 
The low profits of merchandise induce the merchants to ac- 
cept more willingly of a low interest, when they leave off 
business, and begin to indulge themselves in ease and indo- 
lence. It is needless, therefore,- to inquire which of these 
eircumstances> to wit, hw int^est or low profits, is the cause 
*nd which the effect ? They both arise from an extensive 
commerce, -and mutually forward each other. JSTo man will 
accept of low profits where he can have high interest ; and no 
man will accept of low interest where he can have high pro- 
fits. An extensive commerce, by producing large stocks, 
'diminishes both interest and profits ; and is always assisted 
in its diminution of the one by the proportional sinking of the 
other, I may add, that, as low* profits arise from the increase 
of commerce and industry, they serve in their turn to its far- 
ther increase, by rendering the commodities cheaper, encou- 
raging the consumption, and heightening the industry. And 
thus, if we consider the whole connexion of causes and effects, 
interest is the barometer of the state, and its lowness is a sign 
almost infallible of the flourishing condition of a people. It 
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proVes tlie increase of industrj, and ito pnAaxj^ cirfeuMte 
through the whote state^ little ini^iol:' to ii -demdnslnitfMh 
And though, perhaps, it may hot be impossible Imt a sdUai 
and a great check t6 commerce maj hftro a inomeiilairy fSeA 
of the stale kind, by t&rowing so many sto^^ out of thU 
it most be attended with such misery and Want df eabfili^ 
ment to the poor> that, besides its short darMtiohi it "wimk i 
be possible to mistake the ohe cate fbr tiie other."* 

Nothing, it sfaould seem, ^orild well be more dMoo «r 
more pregnant with the evidence of its own truth, fbttf dft 
plain account of the causes wM^^h foi^ce dbWn the htle if 
profit as capital increases ; nor can any iheory be hiBci. m 
a more ample foundation of fact anct experience, or lt» 
monize more completely or more uniformly with all the fib- 
nomena observable in the variations of interest. Aodnif 
that we have ascertained (as I trust we have done bewail 
the possibility of doubt or controversy) what the pmftff 
stodc really is, and freed that part of the question fin il 
the concision and uncertainty in which it lay preyiouilyiB- I 
volved, this old, and sound, and obvioua theory must sbai 
out to view with even more than its original distincMi^ 
and appear clothed with even more than its origindd^ 
dence. 

The Ricardo economists, however, would fain aspbeb 
say, " We have changed all that ;'^ and they al^ t^ 
think, and assume, that they give a diflferent and a moK 
distinct reason for the fall of profit, which ultimatdy tab 
place in the progress of society, when they say it is ood* 
sioned by the necessity of having recourse to iJie ^' poo0 
soils^ in order to procure the additional supplies of foodff 
raw products required to provide for an increased W^ 
tion. Let us hearken to their arguments :-— « 

" Dr Smith," says a writer of this school^ ^' was of ophnoiL 
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that the rate of profit varied inversely as tlie amount of capi- 
tal, or, in other worda, that it was alwaya greatest when capi- 
tal was least abimdant. He supposed, that, according as ca- 
pital increased, the principle of competition would atimidate 
capitalists to encroach on the employments of each other ; and 
that, in furtherance of their object, they would be tempted to 
offer their goods at a lower price, and to give higher wages to 
their workmen. (^Wealth of Nations, II. p. 38.) This theory 
was long universally assented to. It has been espoused by 
MM. Say, Sismondi, and Storch, by the Marquis Gamier, 
and, with some modifications, by Mr Malthus. But, notwith- 
standing the deference due to these authorities, we think it 
will not be difficult to show, that the principle of competitjon 
could never be productive of a general fell of profits. Com- 
petition will prevent any single individual from obtaining a 
higher rate of profit than his neighbours ; but, most certainly, 
competition does not diminish the average productiveness of 
indttilry, or the average return of capital and labour, which 
must always determine the rate of profiL The tall of profits, 
which invariably takes place as society advances, and popula- 
tion becomes denser, is not owing to competition, but to a 
very different cause — to a dimindtion op the power to bu- 
FLov CAPITAL WITH ADVANTAGE, resulting either from a de- 
crease in theJerlUity of Ike soils mhich must be taken into culti- 
vation in the progress of socielijf—Jrom a more rapid increase of 
capital than of population, — or from an increase of laxation."* 
■' Now, this doctrine so ostentatiously put forward as tt new 
iJiA great discovery, as far as there is any truth in it, is no 
other than Br Smith''s ; and the important concluding sen- 
tence, emblazoned in itaUcs and capitals (which are, of 
, (iourse, the reviewer's), is but a different way of considering 
or stating the question ; it is the very same doctrine only 
put in a different form. For if there be " a diminution of 
the power to employ capital with advant^," in conse- 
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qoekice-of these being no mote fertfie. soils to caltiTate^*:ii 
mf countxy, or place, or ncaghbourhood^ is not this htasm 
capital has grown-^o large as to have overrun those soikii 
that particular country, or |)lace, or ndghbouiiioodf Isk 
not because of the growth and present amount of capitti? 
Is it not plain, that, under the circumstances describiBd, od 
according to the Iticardo economists their own showing , €$- ; 
^tal has outgrown the field for its employment atihetU 
rate of profit ; or, in other words, has outgrown the amratf 
which can be employed with the same proportional adorn- 
tage as before upon the fertile soils ? And I will aflba 
that capital must increase ^rst^ before the less fertilBMli 
can be cultivated, and consequently before profit is redoni 
Capital, in short, must outgrow the demand for UaUk i 
old rate ofprqfit, before it can be applied to the ln»# [ 
vantageous employment, and consequently before lliei* [ 
of profit can be reduced. It is the growth of capital, ikm- i 
fore, which forces down the rate of profit. Profit imrt t 
low because the poorer lands are cultivated, but the poow j 
lands are cultivated because profit is low. The mistabi I 
the very common one, that the effect is taken for thecMR- [ 
It is said in the passage above cited (and the obsemda 
is no less than three times repeated in it), that ^^ the fait- 
ciple of competition could never be productive of a gOKd \ 
fall of profits ;^ as if, when commerce comes to be fs; I 
much extended, and all trades and employments ^ott' ^ 
with capital, the law of competition, or, in other wordsj fc 
private interests of individuals inclined to accumulate, ^nd 
not mduce them to lower the rate of profit in order tofr 



• This is what must be meant by ** a decrease in the fertility^ 
the soils," &c. ; for under good husbandry, or where improTCO* 
and the extension of cultivation are going on, the same soUs do i« 
usually decrease, but, on the contrary, rather imiwove in fertifity. 
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tend their trade and find employment for their new accumu- 
lations, ratlier than consume them or allow th^u to remain 
unemployed altogether. 

But it is not aiiirmed that the principle of competiuon is 
the '' productive" cauee. It ia the increase or amount of ca- 
pital, when it comes to be great as compared witli the field 
for its employment, which is mMntained to be so. The 
principle of competition, however, may be allowed perhaps 
to be the instrumental cause in the process of reduction ; 
fur it is that principle which must be the means of forcing 
down the rate upon cither hypothesis, — Whether the " pro- 
ductive" cause arises from the comparative abundance of 
capital, or from the necessity of having recourse to the cul- 
tivation of the inferior soils ; aud certain it is, it is the com- 
parative abundance of capital which can alone enable us to 
have that recourse. 

After the increase of capital in a wealthy and populous 
neighbourhood, beyond what can be employed with the 
same proportional advantage as before, either in agriculture 
or in any other of the old channels of trade, the priucipie of 
competition (or of self-interest, as explained in the first 
chapter of this book) comes into operation, and forces down 
the rate of profit, in consequence of the holders of the newly, 
acquired additions of capital being willing to accept a lower 
rate of profit rather than allow them to be unemployed alto- 
gether. They can only force their capitals into employ- 
ment either by lending at a lower rate of interest, or by 
trading themselves on lower profits than before, and thereby 
extending the trade and the market so as to make room for 
the additional stocks, until, by repeated operations of tliis 
sort, and the continued increase of capital, interest comes 
to be reduced so low, that nobody will think it worth while 
to accept of, or to save for a lower rate. 

Should it be said, that there would be no fall in the rate 
of profit if there were plenty of fertile land on which this 
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aod be employed, I answer, that there could and vould. 
because such lands (or any landi<) must extend to a A'u- 
tance, and because people will often prefer employing then 
capital at a lower rate under their own superintendence, tir 
in their own immediate neighbourhood, to lentling or em- 
ploying it at a distance. It is to be recollected, that fim 
cannot be plenty of fertile land without e.vtent, or plenly 
existing in the same spot, — a million of acres, for eswnplE, 
within a mile square ! An addition of new and fertile kod 
cannot be conjured up in the midst of a crowded city, or in 
a populous vicinity where the whole is already occopiai 
But should a fanner in the neighbourhood of such a city,« 
a trader within it, save and accumulate an additioaa! af^ 
tal, and choose rather to employ it at home where he dwiK 
and in a business which he knows, though at a considersbff 
lower rate of profit than he had obtained on his old stiH'. 
— should he choose this, I say, rather than look abrtwdft 
3 more profitable investment, or than go perhaps a hunW 
or even twenty miles in quest of fertile lands, — Whetber, I 
asit, would it be more correct or more reasonable to say, 
that it was the increase of capital which forced him tolmK 
his profit, or that it was the non-existence of fertile lui 
(by the cultivation of which he might realize a greua) 
which forced him to do so ? Abundance of untouched fatii 
land does actually exist in the world ; and it would be i» 
ther a curious reason to assign for the fall of profit, wen 
we to say it was occasioned by the circumstance, that i 
thousand millions of acres could not be contained vtt& 
an area that was hut barely large enough to contalD < 
minion. 

The Ricardo economists, too, advance this profound ^ 
trine, that more profit can be made by cultivating rich A 
poor land., as a new and great discovery ; whereas the m 
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of this discovery, whatever it may amount to, belongs plain- 
ly to the author of the following passi^ :— 

" In our North American and West Indian colonies," says 
Dr Smith, " not only the wages of labour, but the interest of 
money, and consequently the profits of stock, are higher than 
in England. In the different colonies both the legal and the 
market rate of interestruns from six to eight per cent. High 
wages of labour and high profits of stock, however, are things 
perhaps which scarce ever go together, except in the peculiar 
circumstances of new colonies. A new colony must always 
for some time be more understocked in propoi'tion to the ex- 
tent of its territory, and more underpeopled in proportion to 
the extent of its stock, than the greater part of other coun- 
tries. They have more land than they have stock to cultivate. 
What they have, therefore, is applied to the cultivation only 
of what is most fertile and most favourably situated, the land 
near the seashore, and along the banks of navigable rivers. 
Such land too is frequently purchased at a price below the 
value even of its natural produce. Stock employed in the 
purchase and improvement of such lands must yield a very 
large profit, and consequently afford to pay a very large in- 
terest. Its rapid accumulation in so profitable an employ- 
ment enables the planter to increase the number of his hands 
faster than he can find them in a new settlement. Those 
whom he can find, therefore, are very liberally rewarded. As 
the colony increases, the profits of stock gradually diminish. 
When the most fertile and beat situated lands have been all 
occupied, less profit can be made by the cultivation of what is 
inferior both in soil and situation, and less interest can be af- 
forded for the stock which is so employed. In the greater 
part of our colonies, accordingly, both die legal and the mar- 
ket rate of interest has been considerably reduced during 
the course of the present century. As riches, improvement, 
and population have increased, interest has declined. The 
wages of labour do not sink with the profits of stock. The 
demand for labour increases with the increase of stock, what- 
ever be its profits ; and after these are diminished, stock may 
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not only continue to increase^ hwiXo increase much fiuter dia 
before. It is with industrious nations,* who *are advancing in 
the acquisition of riches, as with industrious individuals* A 
^eat stock, though with small profits, generally incnap 
J^ter than a small stock with great profits/' * 
.. There can, be Uttle doubt, I think, that.it waa thispii- 
aage which suggested to Mr Ricardo his xeeondite tkeiKjr.« 
to the cause of the fall of profit. That it was plainly eika- 
lated to do so no person can deny; and yet we havelsit' ; 
to see the obvious doctrine wbich was thus stated half i . 
century ago (and stated as Ailly as its importance seeoHk ; 
demand) represented as one of the greatest discoveries i 
the present day. 

In observing, as we see he has done, in the above pf- ' 
sage, that ^^ when the most fertile and best situated hak 
have been all occupied, less profit can be made by theci 
tivatipn of what is inferior both in soil and situation, tti 
less interest can be afforded for the stock which is soen- 
ployed,^ Dr Smith was stating, a certain and obvious &i; 
but it was equally obvious (and no doubt appeared so to In 
sagacious mind), that, in the case of the colonies to widciie 
alluded, as in every other similar case, the increase of cspSal 
must have preceded the cultivation of the poorer lands aal ( 
the fall of profit, and must have been the cause of the captil> 
ists consenting, or being constrained to accept such a lofff , 
rate of profit as. could be afforded from the poorer liok ] 
Such fact, therefore, was perfectly consistent with, andia i 
indeed a part of the theory he maintained and had adopte' 
firom Mr Hume ; and it did not probably appear to \bb, 
therefore, that it would be any .improvement -to say, tbt 
the cultivation of the poorer soils was the •cause of the&D 
of profit or of the superabundance of capital. It'appeiRi 
to' him no doubt a much more natural and more just a^ 
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count of the matter to ascribe the cultivation of the poorer 
soils and the fall of proHt to the growth and superabundance 
of capital. 

The Ricardo economiatB have the hardihood to affirm (as 
it is seen in the passage before cited), that " Dr Smith was 
of opinion that profit varies as the amount of capital ;" than 
which there cannot be a more gross and unpardonable mis- 
representation. What Dr Smith really taught was this, 
that where population and wealth have already increased to 
a Certain extent, within a limited territory, the rate of profit 
must fall as it increases still farther. Let his words be at- 
tended to : — " As the quantity of stock," he says, " to be 
lent at interest increases, the interest, or the price which must 
be paid for the use of that stock, necessarily diminishes, not 
only from those general causes which make the market-price 
of things commonly diminish as their quantity increases, but 
from other causes which are peculiar to this particular case. 
As capitals increase in any connlry, the profits which can be 
made by employing them necessarily diminish. It becomes 
gradually more and more diiScult to find mtkin the country a. 
profitable method of employing any new capital. There arises 
in consequence a competition between different capitals, the 
owner of one endeavouring to get possession of that employ- 
ment which is occupied by another. But upon most occasions 
he can hope to juatle that other out of this employment by no 
other means but by dealing upon more reasonable terms. He 
must not only sell what he deals in somewhat cheaper, but, in 
order to get it to sell, he must sometimes too buy it dearer. 
The demand for productive labour, by the increase of the 
funds which are destined for maintaining it, grows every day 
greater and greater. Labourers easily find employment, but 
the owners of capitals find it difficult to get labourers to em- 
ploy. Their competition raises the wages of lalxiuT, and sinks 
the profits of stock. But when the profits which can be made 
by the use of a capital are in this manner diminished, as it 
were, at both ends, the price wliich can be paid for the use of 
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it. that is, the rate of interest, must necesB&rily be ffimmUM 
irith tbeni."* 

Now, ID this paBsi^e theie is express reference made u t 
limited extent of territory, — in any coitntrpt it is wt; 
aod sgsia it is repeated, within a country ; and tbaee 
aiea a manifest though general reference to a coanlry vbkl 
has already advanced considerably in population and irakb. 
There is nothing here at all like the unqualified a§Kniao, 
that profit varies inversely aa the amount of ci^tal; to 
this would imply that in any country, no matter bov d£ 
ferently it might be eituatcd &om anDther,~-aItbovgti, £f 
example, the one might be of small extent, tluckly-pao]M 
and arnved at the commercial state, while the otbcr vu<i 
ctMnparatively much largCT extent, thinly-peopled, sad hi 
not passed the purely agricultural, — the rate of interest m* 
be the same in both, provided the total amount of capiul* 
etch were the same. It would imply, in short, that ik 
rate of profit in every country must be exactly prc^MHQDiKd 
to the amount of capital within it, without regard taivf 
other circumstance ; whereas Dr Smith's doctnue pl»ahi 
is, that the rate of profit will be proportioned, not W*fc 
absolute, but to the relative amount of capital it powBt, 
—4a the amount of capital, namely, aa compared witlitl* l 
extent of the field for its employment ; and it is i 
consistent with this doctrine, that profit should be at 
in a country possessing a thousand raillions of t 
one that possessed but a single million, provided its tai I 
and territory, or the field for the employment of its «pt4 I 
e proportionally extended. 

On the following observation of Dr Smith, bo-m. 
'■' As the capital of a private man, though acquired t 
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particular trade, may increase beyond what be can stnploy 
in it, and yet that trade continue to increase too, so may 
likewise the capital of a great nation,"* — ^it has been re- 
marked, by way of answer, that " a great natioa can al- 
ways find employment for the capital it accanialate8.''-1- 
Now the contrary to that which is here affirmed ia nather 
directly maintained nor incidentally implied in the foregoing 
passage, or any where else, in the writings of Dr Smith ; 
and this scholion, therefore, seems unnecesaary and uncalled 
for. It is true, that a great nation can always tind employ- 
moit for the capital it actually accumulates, but then it 
must be, after a certain amount of accumulation, always at 
a lower rate of profit ; and when the rate is reduced very 
low, the people having no longer any adequate motive, will 
cease at last to accumulate altogether ; or they will at least 
acciunulat« no farther than may be necessary to keep up the 
existing capital, or to supply the waste, and fill up the voids 
and breaches occasionally made in that great instrument of 
production by incidental losses or prodigal consmnptdon. 
It is true, therefore, that a great nation can always find em- 
ployment for the capital it accumulates, because it accumu- 
lates no more than it can employ. 

To proceed : — ■" In a country," says Dr Smith, " which 
had acquired that full complement of riches which the na- 
ture of its soil and climate, and its situation with regard to 
other countries, allowed it to acquire, which could there- 
fore advance no farther, and which was not going back- 
warda,"! the profit of stock would be very low. " la a 
country fully stocked," the same author adds, "in proportion 
to all the business it had to transact, as great a quantity of 
stock would be employed in every particular branch aa the 
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nature and extent of the trade would admit. Tbe oonqMli- 
tion^ therefdre, would everywhere be as:gr6at, and ooose- 
quently the ordinary profit as low as possible. 

" But perhaps no country has ever yet arrived at this d^ 
gree of opulence. China seems to have been long stationtiyi 
and had probably long ago acquired that full complenientiit 
riches which is consistent with the nature oF its laws andifr 
stitutions. But this complement may be much inierfor ito 
what^ with other laws and institutions^ the nature of ib iofi, 
climate^ and situation might admit of. A country wIuA aif 
gleets or despises foreign commerce^ and whicli adndits di 
vessels of foreign nations into one or two of its portt do^ 
cannot transact the same quantity of business which ft nd||llf 
do with different laws and institutions. In a country, fft 
where^ though the rich or the owners of large capitals vljfij 
a good deal of security/ the poor or the owners of santSi a^ 
tals enjoy scarce any^ but are liable, under the preteotttf 
justice^ to be pillaged and plundered at any time hy the Uk i 
rior mandarins^ the quantity of stock employed, in all thedft I 
ferent branches of business transacted within it can neicrte ; 
equal to what the nature and extent of that business lai^ >. 
admit. In every different branch, the oppression of tfaepMT 
must establish the monopoly of the rich, who^ by engiMiy 
the whole trade to themselves, will be able to make very 1k|I 
profits. Twelve per cent, accordingly is said to be the 60^ 
mon interest of money in China, and the ordinary profitiflf 
stock must be sufficient to afford this large interest."* 

But Mr Buchanan again takes exception to this letfl* 
ing, and among other criticisms upon it he hazards die fl 
lowing : — " A country never acquires the full complemetf 
of riches here spoken of, and its acquisition of capital ut»' ' 
tally independent either of its iknl, climate, or of local tf- 
tuation.""-!- 



* Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 9. 
t Ibid, in notes, Buchanan's edition. 
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To the doctrine contained in the latter part of this sen- 
tence, it may perhaps be thought a sufficient answer to re- 
peat the following words of Mr Hume : — " Every wise, 
just, and mild government, by rendering the condition of its 
subjects easy tind secure, will always abound most in people 
as well as in commodities aiid riches. A country, indeed, 
whose climate and soil are fitted for vines will naturally be 
more populous than one which produces corn only, and that 
more populous than one which is only fitted for pasturage. 
In generalj warm climates, as the necessities of the inhabi- 
tants are there fewer and vegetation more powerful, are likely 
to he most populous ; but if every tiling else be equal, it 
seems natural to expect that, wherever there are most happi- 
ness and virtue, and the wisest institutions, there will also be 
most people."* I may add, there will also be most riches. 

With regard to the other assertioncontaincdin the above- 
cited criticism, Mr Buchanan says, that a country never 
acquires that fiill complement of riches spoken of by Dr 
Smith, namely, that full complement of riches " which is 
GOTtsistent with the nature of its laws and institutions,'''' 
and with " the nature of its mil, climate, and situation, 
with respect to other countries.'''' How then, I ask, does 
it come to paas that a nation becomes stationary ? How is it 
that it comes to go backwards ? Why has China continued 
stationary, as far as can be ascertained, for more than two 
thousand years ? or why does not Egypt, Palestine, and 
the ancient Asia, wliy does not Greece and Persia, or the 
still more ancient empires of Babylon and Assyria, contain 
the population and the wealth which they possessed when at 
the height of their prosperity and glory in other days ? 
That the names of these renowned empires should alone 
Slurvive, that they themselves should exist no more, except 
as a somid merely in the ears of a distant posterity in an- 
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Other part of the world^ in too certain and too cogent m 
answer to this criticism. 

I shall but just ask one other question^-^— Will Mr Bi- 
chanan contend that a country can attain to as great weitt 
under bad laws and institutions, and with a bad soil, dinuite, 
and situation, as under the contrary in all these respecti? 
If he would, I shall beg leave to refer him to the last cb^ 
ter of the first book of this Inquiry, and desire him to vu 
swer, not my alignments, but the arguments he will thep 
find collected from Mr Hume, Dr Smith, and Mr Malthv 

It is true indeed, as was before explained,* that a coop- 
try tmder good government can never, strictly speaidq^ 
become absolutely stationary, but must continue utce» 
rily, firom the principles of human nature, to improYsa' 
increase indefinitely both ia wealth akid population; bit 
then we must remember the mode and nature of th^Jk 
crease which must come at last, as was shown, to he bo mj 
slow, as to be almost, if not altogeth^, insensible. Ailihi 
should, I think, be sufficient to vindicate I>r Smith ktk 
language he has used ; for I believe it will not be (fiqpilkA 
that such an indefinitely small increase as is here admtod 
to be possible, even in the last and highest stage of iuMmI 
improvement, should not hinder but that we may sgtA 
in a loose and general way, and in order to illustrate a pr 
ticular subject, which was Dr Smithes intention, (£ a coo- 
try advanced to that point, as having acquired its fiill cm- 
plement of riches, in comparison with others whidi ue ^ 
at a great distance firom it, and which consequently sUUie- 
tain the capability of improving and increasing very largely 
and rapidly both in wealth and population. 

To return .-—There is just one observation more I woaU 
wish to make, befi^re concluding, upon this new theory il 



• See book i. chap. iO, sect. 4^ and book ii dbapu S, 
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the causes which force down the rate of profit. No theory, 
I will venture to affirm, was ever conceived or constructed 
fai a spirit of such utter contempt and defiance of experience 
and &ct. A slight retrospective glance at the history of 
mterest for the last hundred years will render this apparent. 
During that period we have been uniformly increasing our 
population and extending our agriculture, but we have not 
observed any thing like a concomitant sinking of interest. 
On the contrary, we have seen, that uniformly, during the 
' continuance of peace, and when capital was accumulating, 
interest gradually sunk, and as uniformly during war it 
Ugain rose, in consequence of the expenditure and diminu- 
tion of capitaL In 1812, for example, interest was as high 

' 'M five per cent. ; whereas in 17^2, when our population was 
iess by several millions, and when our agriculture was con- 
ib^piently much less extended over the poorer soils, interest 

'was as low as three per cent. 

" 1j^ denying, therefore, the effects of the accumulation of 
eapttal, and referring exclusively to its productiveness as 
Hl^lied to and extended over the land, the Ricardo econo- 
^Msts have endeavoured to establish a distinction without a 

^ffifllrence, and to substitute a theory which is not only ob- 
iltme and far-fetched, but really inapplicable to things as 
^dbey are, for one whidi is simple and obvious, and which 
Mgrees in every particular with tiie jAenomena to be ac- 
counted for. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



OF tHE BENT OF LAND. 



SECTION I. 

BENT DEFINED. 

I 

I 

The rent of land is that portion (or the pric6 or waMl . 
that portion) of the produce raiised &6m it, which is^m i 
and above what is required to pay the to a^^es and^tR^enit 
of as much labour and capital as is necessaly to cidtrraH 
it, to replace the capital employed, and to draw the letns 
in its actual condition and circumstances.* 

Rent, as the term is commonly used, meand thefRoe, 
whatever that may be, which is agreed upon between lair 
lord and tenant, to be paid annually by the latter to the 
former for the use of bis land in its actual conditioii vad 
circumstances ; but as the principle of competition csoki 
this price (which is the actual rent) either perfectly to coo- j 
dde with or very nearly to approximate the precise fOsOB 
of produce indicated by the definition just given, it is dal 
portion, or the price or value of that portion, which is tok I 
considered as the natural rent of land, or which is to be | 
esteemed rent by the landlord who farms his own land. 

" Rent/' therefore, as Dr Smith.faas observed, '^ considered 
as the price paid for the use of IdaA, is naturally the lagbe^ 
which the tenant can afford to pay in the actual circumstinoes 
of the land. In adjusting the terms of the lease, the landlord 



Including, of course, situation or local position under these terms- 
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endeavours to.leave him no greater tshare of the produce than 
wjiat is sufficient tokeep.up the stock from which he. furnishes 
the se^^ pays the labour^ and purchases and maintains the 
■cattlei and other instruments of husbandry^ together with the 
ordinary profits of farming-stock in the neighbourhood. This 
is evidently the smallest share with which the tenant can con- 
tent himself^ without being a loser^ and the landlord seldom 
means to leave him any more. Whatever part of the produce^ 
or^ what is the same thing, whatever part of its price, is over 
and above this share, he naturally endeavours to reserve to 
himself as the rent of his land, which is evidently the highest 
the tenant .can afford to pay in the actual circumstances of the 
kind.' Sometimes, indeed, the liberality, more frequently the 
ignorance of the landlord, makes him accept of somewhat less 
•than this portion ; and sometimes too, though more rarely, 
the ignorance of the tenant makes him undertake to pay some- 
jfhat mqre^ or to content himself with somewhat less, than 
the ordinary profits of farming-stock in the neighbourhood. 
This portion, however, may still be considered as the natural 
rent of land, or the rent for which it is natiu'ally meant that 
land should for the most part be let."* 

Mr Ricardo is, however, not satisfied with this statement, 
or with the definition comprised in it, and he therefore ad- 
vances and endeavours to establish another in its stead, as 
follows : — " Rent,'' he says, " is that portion of the produce 
of the earth which is paid to the landlord for the use of 
the original and indestructible powers of the soil.'^t 

Nothing can be more futile and absurd than this defini- 
tion, or more vain and useless than the attempt to distin- 
guish what is paid for the land independent of any clearing, 
draining, or any other injfirbvements or meliorations made 
upon it by human labour and capital, from what is jpaid on 



* Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 11. 
t Principles of Political Economy^ chap. S. 
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the disliiict ccoisidenUion of such improvenifintSy or for Ik 
land as it actually ia in its improved state* For vhat k jl^ 
I should like to be informed, that Mr Ricardo mean If 
*^ the oiiginai and indestructible powers of the soil F'Mk 
how much rent is ever paid for these powers wrheze diqf 
have not been in any degree improved, or where no labov 
or capital has ever been bestowed on the land whicb dum 
them P— -A field, we shall suppose, is cleared of wood, en- 
closed, drained, and by a few years^ judicious croppinj^ i 
brought to a high degree of fertility, and lets accoidiBg^ 
for a proportionably high rent. What, I should beg kif 
to inquire, is to be considered as the rent of this land i» 
cording to Mr Bicardo'^s definition P'-^-Or what part of it 
present fertility is to be ascribed to its ^^ori^pbal and kk * 
structible powers,^ and what to the &ctitiou8 improyenaH [ 
made upon it ?— The im[Mx>vements made upon this leU j 
(or upon any other field or farm, or upon the whole haift \ 
the country) are none of them *^ indestructible.** Byu^ 
gleet alone they will most of them go to decay and nnn^ 
and the land will &11 back to its antecedent waste and ID- 
profitable state. 

The best of it, however, is, that even if the most conert 
answers could be given to the questions just put, it wooU 
be of no earthly use in the adjustment of this matter. Sop 
pose it were possible to distinguish and exactly to asoertfl 
what part of the value and fertility of the land were owif 
to its " original and indestructible powers,*^ and what t» 
those that have been added to it by the art and industry of 
man, it would not be of the smallest advantage or utOi^ii 
the settlement of this question. And why P — ^Because, i^ 
capital is once sunk upon the land, and rendered insMiUa 
j&om it, it is identified with the land, and the revenue sni- 
ing from it becomes subject to all the laws which influence 
or regulate rent, and it is therefore as properly rent as asj 
other portion of the revenue of land. 
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One reason why, in treating of the distributton of wealth, 
it b necessary to distinguish land from other sorts of capi- 
tal, and rent from profit, is because th^ are subject to quite 
different laws in regard to variations in their values, laws 
which impel those variations in a directly contrary direction 
in the progresa of society, — ^the value of land and the 
amount of rent being found uniformly to increase in conse- 
quence of the increase of population and wealth ; whereas 
under the same circmnstancce, and after a certain progress 
has been made, the value of capital and the amount or rate 
of profit is found as uniformly to decrease. 

When, therefore, capital is sunk upon the land in such a 
manner as that it cannot be removed from it, it is then per- 
fectly identified with the land, and the revenue arising from 
it is properly rent, as partaking of the same nature, and 
being subject to precisely the same laws and vicissitudes 
with rent. But the capital which is employed in the ordi- 
nary cultivation of the land, and which can be removed from 
it either annually or in the course of a few years' rotation of 
crops, retains all the character of ordinary mercantile capi- 
tal, and its revenue is profit.* 



' From the following note, inserted at the end of his chapter on 
"Pooc-Ratea," it plainly appears that Mr Ricardo had himself dis- 
covered [he faultiness of his del^nilioD of rent st that perioil of hiy 
work. " In a former part of this work," Mr Hicardo here says, " I 
have noticed the diflference between rent, properly go called, and the 
remuneration paid to the landlord under that name, for the advantages 
which the expenditure of his capital has procured to his tenant ; but 
I did not perhatKi sufficiently distinguish the difierence which would 
vise from the different modes in which this capital might be applied. 
As a part of chia capital, when once expended in the improvement of 
a tkrm, ia inseparably amalgamated with the land, and tends to in- 
crease its productive powers, the remuneration paid to the landlord 
fbr its use is strictly of the nature of rent, and is subject to all the 
laws of rent. Whether the improvement be made at the expense of 
the landlord or the tenant, it will not be undertaken in the first in- 
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And, in like maimer, a capital reserved in mcmey, — is,tK 
example, a mortgage over aB&e9t8t0i*»^[iroduceB interest ;\iQt 
a capital invested absolutely in land produces Tent ; as mij 
be Be&EL whtm the mortgageehas finedbsed^ and the estaltii 
given up to faim ; bia revenue is tben converted into lent, 
and becomes subject to all the laws and ac<ddents wind re- 
gulate and influence the value of the land and the tuooat 
^its revenue. 

I conclude this section then with affirming, as I ttaki 
may be fully warranted to do, that rent is the piioe pai 
not merely ^^ for the use of the original and indestrtidbk 
powers of the soil,^ but for the use of the land as it is, lah 
actual condition and circumstances. 



stance^ unless there is a strong probability that the return will al JmI f 
be equal to the profit that can be made by the disposition of anjfltkr • 
equal capital ; but when once made^ the return obtained nili eici ' 
after be wholly of the nature of rent, and will be subject to <Q ^ , 
variations of rent. Some of these expenses^ however, only gife id* \ 
vantages to the land for a limited period, and do not add peraMtff = 
to its productive powers; being bestowed on buildings, an^cte > 
perishable improvements, they require to be constantly reneived, od 
therefore do not obtain for the landlord any permanent additioB H 
his real rent." — Principles ofPoL Econ, p. 326 ; second edition. 

Here we see that Mr Ricardo had^ at the advanced part of hisvA 
where we find the above note, studied himselffairly out of his ikeoif; 
but why then did he not return back and cancel what he found t»k 
erroneous and insufiScient? The concessions made in this noteca- 
stitute a complete renunciation in stthstance of the definition of v^ \ 
he had previously given. As, hower^^ that renunciation ww Mt I 
made in express terms, and as the liefinition itself continual^ 
to be adhered to by Mr Ricardo's followers, even in the fiicerf*^ 
above renunciation^ it was necessary to expose its fallacy and innf' 
ficiency somewhat more at large than had previously been done, ni 
at the same time to vindicate the soundness of Dr Smith's definite ^ 
both of which objects have^ \ trust, been sufficiently acoomptiahfidii ! 
the present section. | 




OF THS CIBCUU6TANCES WHICH BSGULATE IHE AHOmiT 
OF BENT AT ANT PAETICULAB TIMK OB PLACE. 

We come now to inquire into the circumstances which re- 
gulate the amount of rent at any particular time or place, 
Or which cause it to be higher or lower at any one time or 
ift any one place than another. 

And here, in approaching this question, it is most obviouB 
to remark, (though the circumstance has been the least no- 
ticed or attended to of any,) that the highness or lowness of 
the rent of any portion of land will depend chie£y on the 
populousness or otherwise of the place, country, or neigh- 
bourhood, where it is situated ; that is to say, the rent of 
land will be high where it is thickly-peopled, and low where 
it is thinly -peopled, and the contrary. 

The riches or poverty of the population, and the fertility 
or barrenness of the land, are also circurastances which add 
necessarily to the highness or lowness of rent. 

High rent is owing therefore to three circumstances : — 
(1.) To the populousness of the neighbourhood where it is 
ratuatcd ; (S.) To the riches and industry of the population ; 
and (3.) To the natural fertihty of the land itself. Low rent, 
ilgain, is owing to the three opposite circumstances,— namely, 
(1.) To the smallness of the number of inhabitants in propor- 
tion to the extent of ground they occupy; (2.) To their pover- 
ty ; and (3.) To the comparative barrenness of the Land itself. 

" The rent of land," says Dr Smith, " not only varies with 
its fertility, whatever be its produce, but with its situatian, 
whatever be its fertility. Land in the neighbourhood of a 
town gives a greater rent than land equally fertile in a distant 
part of the country. Though it may cost no more labour to 
cultivate the one than the other, it must always cost more to 
bring the produce of the distant land to market. A greater 
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qttantity of labour^ therefore^ mast be maintained out cf ft; 
and the surplus, from which are drawn both the profit of the 
farmer and the rent of the landlord, must be diniiniahed. Bil 
in remote parts of the country the rate of, profita, aa .his A 
ready been shown, is generally higher than in the neighhwii 
hood of 9 large iown. A smaller proportion o£ this dimiaidii 
ed surplus, therefore, must belong to .the landlord."* 

Local position therefore, in regard to nearness to cr& 
tance firom the towns or masses of the popiilatioii, ifLiat 
cumstance of the very first consideration in the question d 
rent ; insomuch that a piece of land perfectly banen^r-^ 
a bare rock in the centre of those masses,— — will giye aUgk 
rent, whilst the most fertile field, if remoT^.vexy fir tm 
them, will give none at all. 

And yet the rent of land has been described by lliefi ^ 
cardo economists as depending entirely on the d^UrM ] 
of its qua£ties, or fertility, in different fidld^ or parts, toih I 
exclusion of every other consideration. But if this leie ao, ■ 
why is it that the rent of land of the same quality is Hj^ 
in the neighbourhood of London, and Manchester, anl I 
E^burgh, and Glasgow, and the other great towns of ! 
England and Scotland, than it is at a distance from ibeoif 
— Or why is the rent of land of the same,.or eVen of infinr 
quality, higher in Great Britain than in America, aiid ii 
America than in New Holland or Van Diemen^s Land?-* 
Nevertheless the Ricardo economists must have a new flri 
great discovery, arid a theory quite sunple, whether dm 
Nature will or no. i 

In the discussion of this questicm indeed some didit »- 
tice is commonly taken, and some transient reference oak) 
even by the Bicardo econonusts, to local poidtion as affeci 
ing rent ; but the consideration is onl^ stated to be at oott 
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thrown aaide and neglected ; every thing being immediately 
and constantly afterwards ascribed to diflerence of fertility 
exclusively. 

Thus, in liis chapter on rent, Mr Hicardo takes a slight 
notice in the outset of the former circumstance ; but he im- 
mediately dismisses from his thoughts all farther considera- 
tion of it, and leaves it wholly behind him, dwelling con- 
stantly afterwards on the latter circumstance, and ascribing 
to it exclusively the entire influence in regulating rent 
tliroughout his whole subsequent reasonings. 

In the chapter just mentioned, Mr Ricardo observes, " If 
all land had the same properties, if it were boundless in quan- 
tity and uniform in quality, no charge could be made for its 
use, unless where it possessed peculiar advantages of situation- 
It is only, then, because landis not boundless in quantity and 
uniform in quality, and because, in the progress of population, 
land of an inferior quality, or less advantageously situated, is 
called into cultivation, that rent is ever paid for the use of it."" 

Here we have the effect of local situation acknowledged 
for once plainly and distinctly enough. But this is aU that 
is ever done by Mr Ricardo ; — he here stops short at once, 
and, disraisang the consideration for ever from his thoughts, 
proceeds immediately on the instant, and in the very nest 
succeeding sentence, as if no such acknowledgment had ever 
escaped his lips !— *' When in the progress of sodety," he 
immediately continues, " land of the second degree of fer- 
tility is taken into cultivation, rent immediately commences 
on that of the first quality, and the amount of that rene 
will depend on the difference in the quality of these two 
portions ofland.""-^ 

Here we observe the consideration of local position dis- 
missed at once with contempt, afid find ourselves called ujion 



• principles of Political Economy, chap. 3- t Ibid. 
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iKibedialely aodbardboedlyloasfle^ 
imoi only essentially and entirely J&SamBit&cmk^hmwUKk 
vent before it^ but which is absolutely ineooneSsabki W 
jneomsistent with k. l^e proposition we are oowfttSsd 
upon to* assent to i% that ^.the amount of that^neiit wilMigb 
psod oB the diflfef^ence'of ^the^uality of thei»e^'two fportJMi 
of kndP«^andnot consequently in any 'degvee^oBidie:iai& 
vantages or disadvantages of situation which'; had iieQBMi^ 
biowlei^ed the very SKnnent before !*«*And • ao wiimkMj 
and entirely do Mr BicavdoT and his foilowevs exd^dei'ilfai 
consideradon of situal^n from tb^ i^stem and thNKy tf 
rent, that they proceed to nt^mft^ the diffisr^at mnJs metfm 
Itties of land, as 1, 2, 3, 4, B, kc^y^^th re/hrenee Uf}ftt^ 
aiiiy ahnCf as intending thereby to indicate the ezaol dft 
fisrence in the amount of their rents.* •'! 

Perhaps the Ricardo economists may think to exooil 
themselves by saying that they name a part for the irfteZ^ 
(a mode of speech neither unusual nor unallowable in many 
instances,) and that under the terms fertility or barrenneM 
they mean to include also the advantages and disadvantages 
of situation, and every thing else which can faciUtate^ or 
obstruct the improvement of agriculture, as well as acoea 
to markets. But, not to mention the absurdity of r>1<»iggiwg 
so many diiferent, discordant, and heterogeneous particdan 
under one appelIatioii,-|- and to overlook also tlie eadkn 



* To those readers who would wish to see the Ricaido theoiy cf 
rent examined more narrowly than I have here thought it Decesaaiy 
to do^ I should recommend the perusal of two vary able pamphlets on 
the subject by Mr T. Perronet Thompson of Queen's College^ Ox- 
bridge; one entitled, " The True Theory of Reht^ in Opposftion to 
M!t Riicard^ and Othets/' and the other, " A Catdi^iism onthfe Goni 
Laws ;" wherein they will find the " fallacies" of the Ricardo fheovy 
followed out and exposed in all their details^ besides other nmtlen 
worthy thdr attention. 

t It may perhs^ be imagined that th<e Ricardo ecftynMiiats ha?e t 
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train of ambiguity and i^ error vhich such a lax use of 
terms must necessarily draw after it ; even this poor apology 
will not Eerve their purpose ; for they uniformly ui^e their 
doctrine in its literal construction, and even sometimes carry 
it BO far as to mainttun, that if all the land were of one qua- 
lity, and boundless in quantity, no such thing aa rent could 
ever have been known or heard of, however great its fertili- 
ty might have been. 

Now, in contradicdon to this insulting and reckless doc- 
trine, it may be positively aiiirmed, — and a very slight effort 
oC attention will be sufficient to enable us to perceive cleariy 
the truth, — that if all the land in the world were of one 
quality, and formed one continuous and uninterrupted con- 
tinent, still rent would arise as soon as the iirst rude arts of 
life began to be uivented, and the division of labour to take 
place, provided the quality of the land were only such that 
it would afford rent at all ; that is, provided it were suiScient- 
ly ferUIe to afford sustenance to more persons than those 
actually employed in its cultivation. This, I say, must iae- 
vitably be the case as long as mank'md are found to prefer 
society to solitude ; or unless every person were to retire, 
as soon as he or she were able to walk, to a distance from 
the centre of population, and to take up a separate abode in 
the hack-settlements. To talk indeed of all the land being 
equally well situated, is of all ima^ations the most absurd 



precedent fbr thus classing a aumbeT of different and distinct particu- 
lars under one appellation in the instance pf the term land, which, 
used in political economy, includes mines, fisheries, &&, as was i 
plained in a former part of this work ; but it iE to b« recollected, that 
the possession or the proprietorship of the knd gives a right to these, 
sod all the other natural powers of production nbich are capable of 
exclusive possession or enjoyment, and that it is absolutely necessary, 
in treating of that right, to hare a single word under which the wholt 
may be included. 
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for this could never be, unless every individual or every 
femily were placed at an equal distance from each olier !— 
As soon as any niunbGr of people draw together, so as to 
fbrm even but a email village, the lands that are nearest will 
neccBsarily be the most advantageously situated, and will, 
even in that eaily Etage, if they be then appropriated, 
a rent. 

As, therefore, it is natural for manldnd to otdti' 
dety. and to congregate into towns and villages, so 
follow as a necessary consequence that, as soon as thi 
crease to any considerable numbers, rent will immi 
arise from the advantages of situation. And for 
and experimental proof of this, we have only to refer 
North American statcB, where rents are paid in the 
bourhood of New York, Philadelphia, and the other IsTg? 
and smaller towns, for land in no degree superior in quality 
to millions of acres unoccupied within the boundaries of' 
Union, and which might be had for almost nothing, if 
chose rather to live in solitude and barbarism, than 
more populous and civilized parts of the world. 




SECTION III. 

COEOLLARY FROM THK PRECEDING VIEW OF THB ITA^ 
AND CAUSES OF RENT THAT THE INTEKEST OF J 

LANn-FEOPniETOBS IS INSEPABABLY CONNECTED 1 
THE INTEEEST OF THE COMMUNITY. 
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From the view which has now been ^ven of the natu 
canscB of rent, it appears that whatever increases thew 
and population of a country must necessarily increase ife 
rent ; and it consequently follows undeniably, and in spiir 
of aH the sophistry which can be employed to the conta 
that the true and permanent interest of the luidlorda ii 
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Dr Smith long ago showed it to be, strictly and inseparably 
conoected and identitied with that of the comiuunity at 
large. 

But, says Mr Ricaido, if you import com, you reduce 
its price and lower rent, because you take your supplies 
from the most fertile lands only, on which it is grown at a 
smaller coat of labour and capital. But then, I answer, by 
the same means (namely, the importation of com) you in- 
crease the numbers and wealth of your people, and in as 
little time probably as you can augment your supplies 
(allowing importation to be ever so free) you enable your 
people to consume more com and more cattle than before, 
and so augment your rent and your price again ; and if you 
withdraw the plough ftom some of your lands, you acquire 
a higher price for their produce in pasture. In Holland, for 
example, a very wealtliy and populous country, and a coun- 
try where a free importation is allowed, does not every per- 
son understand how the rent of the lands in that country 
Bhould be higher than if its wealth and population were 
stunted and limited to the amount that could be supported 
by the comparatively small quantity of com it could itself 
produce ? — Does not every one perceive that by increasing 
the numbers of people and wealth of a country, until it were 
almost one vast town, a far higher rent would be obtained, 
not only for the ground built upon, but for what should re- 
main to be applied to the pasturing of cattle and to Be cul- 
tivated as garden-grounds, than could be had or afforded if 
the population were kept down to the numbers which could 
hve upon its own produce ?— If tlie numbers of people in 
this island were doubled, and every hamlet and every house, 
and every small and large town were doubled also, and 
brought proportionally nearer to one another, who does 
not see that the rent of all our land would bo very gready 
increased, although perhaps one-third or one-fourtJi of o\ir 
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gquftw of ooro might be knported fiom fix^ii 
The increaaed and probably more than doubled demand ftr 
pastures and garden-grounds would enhance the rentboA 
of the richest and poorest hmds ; while the increased imd 
probably more than doubled application and command ol 
manures, would augment very greatly the produce also.* 

Even Mr Ricardo himself admits, that the fall of pnoe 
and of rent, which he supposes to be necessarily conasqifpit 
upon the free admission of com, would be but temporacv :^ 

''It is undoubtedly true/' says he, '' that the fall in the ]^ 
lative price of raw produce, in consequence of the improfs- 
ment in agriculture, or rather in consequence of less labM 
being bestowed on its production, would naturally lead to in- 
creased accumulation ; for the profits of stock would be grei(» 
ly augmented. This aceumulation would lead to an increii^ 
demand for labour, to higher wages, to an increased popah- 
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* The Ricsrdo economists, in their headlong speculatioai oa Ah 
ralgect, overlook alt(^ether the obvious &ct of the increasin^JeriiUiifff 
the land from the application of manures, and ike increcLsing faciUiiet 
of production from the increasing facilities of communicaium and 
carriage,, which attend the progress of society and of population hi a 
eoontry till nearly its latest stage, — and always aigae as if the decreoM' 
ingfirtiUiy of the soil, or, more properly speaking, fhe inferior quMy 
ijfthe soils, which must be ultimately had recourse to^ and the conse- 
quent difficulty of acquiring the additional supplies of raw produce 
which ,are idtimately obtained, were an accident that attended the 
Egress of a people from first to last ; whereas the real fact is, thit 
it happens only after a country has approached very near to the limHi 
of its resources that such difficulty occurs naturally or necessaH^; 
and even then, and in the very highest state of populousness possiUc^ 
it may be safely affirmed, that the whole produce is invariably prpcor 
red with &r less difficulty or expense of labour, (though perhaps widi 
a greater proportional application of capital,) than at first, whatevei 
difficulty or expense may attend the procuring of a comparativdij 
smaU quantity of such produce, from the few ungratefbl soib that 
comprise the ott/j^W« of cultivation. 
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tion, to k further demaad fgr raw produce, aiid to «n wxx^tig^ 
ed cultivation."* 

^ After this ample concession, it is extraordinary inde^ 
diat l^r Ricardo, who has in general, as Mr Malthus. o^- 
8eryes,-f kept his eye so steadily fixed on ultimate and pe^r 
maiient, not immediate or temporary consequences, shoulct 
yet maintain that the interest of the landlords is opposed to 
that of the other classes of the community. 

Mr Ricardo indeed adds, that ^^ it is only, however, after 
the increase of the population^ that rent would be as high li^is 
before ; that is to say, after No 3 (referring to quality of sooji^ . 
and to that quality, namely, which is two degrees inferior tp. 
the first quality,) was taken into cultivation. A considerable 
period would have elapsed, attended with a positive diminu- 
tion of rent" J 

Now, admitting this to be the case, still it is but a terxh 
parary, not a permanent interest which the land-proprietors 
can have in the exclusion of foreign com, even according to 
Mr Kicardo^s own showing.§ But it is by no means cer~ 
tain, or probable, that even a temporary diminution of rent 
would take place in consequence of the temporary fall in 
the price of corn, which might probably follow upon the xe- 



* Principles of Political Economy, chap. iL 

t Ibid. chap. iii. sect. 10. p. 230. j: Ibid. chap. li. 

§ No persons ever raised so loud an outcry against restrictions on 
importation, and yet none perhaps ever contributed so much to pre- 
vent their removal, as Mr Ricardo and his disciples. This extraor- 
din^iy circumstance has arisen from their constantly maintaining, in 
the broadest and most unqualified manner, that a free trade in corn 
would be directly adverse to the interests of the land-proprietors, 
which doctrine, after the above ample concession, is exceedingly re- 
markaUe. The unsoundness of this doctrine is, however, now be- 
ginning to be seen and acknowledged more generally than formerly, 
and even some of the most thorough-going partisans of Mr Ricardo 
are beginning to Ml away from it. 

u 
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moval of restrictions on importation, even in a country wIwr 
the home price was considerably above the foreign ; because 
the &11 which would probably occur for a short while at first, 
would in process of time increase the consumption not ai 
com only, but of cattle, and consequently the quantity of 
land applied to the purpose of rearing and feeding them, 
and in thi& manner counteract the effects of importation on 
price, and sustain rent before it had time to fall ; for it is 
to be borne in mind, that rent does not vibrate with eveij 
-vibration in the price of com, or fall immediately upon tlie 
reduction of price, or from a temporary reduction at all. 

In the case of a country abeady wealthy and popuIoQS, 
but which had for a long period excluded ^reign com fiip 
its markets, it may be thought that, if surrounded w^ 
countries rich in land, though in nothing else, and acbn^ 
ting the importation of com aU at once, the demand and 
population of such country could npt keep pace with/tlle 
supplies of com. This, however, is by no means cerfta^; 
but it is certain that in the surroutidiing poorer couatnes 
the art of farming, as well as the means of farming w^ 
would be wanting, or inferior, and it is probable that tie 
price would not, after a very short period, be condderably 
different in the one and the other ; for countries, however 
rich in land, cannot increase their supplies immediately at 
will beyond a certain small measure. No supplies indeed 
are or ever can be acquired so rapidly as to reduce re&t in 
an extensive and populous country, and, in point of fact, fw 
case can be shown where rent ha>s been permanenilu r^ 
duced but from a decrease of popiUation or of tveaUkf '¥ 
both. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



OF TH£ WAGES OF UVBOUR. 



SECTION I. 

t 

OF THE EIGHT TO WAGES LIMITS OF THAT RIGHT DE- 
FINED — WAGES DEFINED. 

Wages consist of those things which are given or received 
for labour or personal exertion, either of body or mind, as 
the recompense or reward of that labour. " The produce 
of labour,^ as Dr Smith very justly observes, ** constitutes 
ilie natural recompense or wages of labour.'''** But it is 
only ill the Very Earliest and rudest state of human society 
that the immediate actual produce of the labourer can con- 
stitute his wages. In the advanced state, and in every 
|>eriod after the first establishment of the division of labour, 
ihe immediate produce of the labourer, or rather his labour 
itself, must in general be exchanged for money, which must 
again be exchanged for a variety of other things, which 
things it is that really constitute the wages of the labourer. 
For in every period of society after that in which the di- 
Viisioii oii labour is introduced, any single individual com- 
monly performs but one particular operation, or set of opera- 
tions, in the process of production, and but rarely brings to 
perfection, by his own separate and independent industry, 
even one single article or commodity. And even if it should 
happen that he does, his wants are not confined to a single 
loticle, but are, on the contrary, inniTmerable and infinitely 

■ I I I I > .P I I ! " ■ ' ' ■■ ■ ■ .III.- . 

^ Wealth of Nations; bode 1. chapw 8. 
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Yiffiotts. Besides, it is to be remembered, that^ in the greil 
majority of instances, the labour of each individual is oonv- 
monly bestowed upon some subject-matter, or commodity^ 
which is the property of another ; which has been the frial 
of other men^^s labour and saving, and froni which the ioh 
mediate effects or actual produce of the present contributoi 
cannot be separated. 

One man tills the ground and gathers the harvest, w^ 
other grinds the com, and a third bakes the flower into bteaidij 
before a perfect article is produced. Now it is maniftat; 
that not one of these labourers can distinctly abstract «i4i 
carry away his actual produce. For, besides th|it nop^,,f£ 
them do the whole of the work, the subject-matter, thut % 
the com, belongs not, perhaps, to any one of them» bol tf^ 
a fourth party or individual, to whom consequently a 4W- 
tain share of the finished article must be also a^sigp^] 
Not one of these persons therefore can abstract or appf^ 
priato his pioiicular produce, nor can any one take the wh^^ 
without taking what belongs in part to others as well al ^i 
himself. The proper share of each therefore, it is evidieint^ 
can only be practically or fairly settled (as in pomt of&t^. 
universally it is. settled) by treaty and agreement amongst* 
the parties, and by determining beforehand, either that. in 
actual division and distribution of the commodity ilsdf 
shall be made, or (as is the more usual way) that each is* 
dividual concerned shall receive his share — the equivalvt 
or reward for his contribution, whether of labour or. com* 
modities— in some other article, as money, reciproa% 
agreed upon and stipulated previously to the commenfi^ 
ment of their joint undertakings. 

And this which has been just stated is a compantivdy 
simple case. In other manufiictures there is a s|dll gre«kei: 
variety of parts to be performed by the difierent labouieip 
employed in production ; not one of yfhom can abstract ^r 
receive, or appropriate ius actual produce ; not to m&iim 
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the provinces of unproductive labour, in which, there beir^ 
no production at all, — that is, no production of wealth or 
property, — the labourer in that sort could but rarely be re- 
warded by the actual or immediate effects of his labour. In 
the very earliest and rudest state of society, the actual pro- 
duce of the chase may reward the hunter, the skin he dress- 
es may reward the dresser of skins, and the hut he erects 
may reward tlie hut-maker. But in the advanced state, we 
plainly see that even the productive labourers can but rare- 
ly be rewarded by the immediate produce of their labour, 
because they can but rarely carry away or appropriate that 
produce ; and in the provinces of unproductive labour, how 
elwuld the physician, the lawyer, or the divine, be rewarded 
hy the immediate effects of their peculiar species of labour, 
except in those few instances only, wherein they might hap- 
pen themselves to require " a cast" of their own respective 
offices, viz. medicine, legal advice, and spiritaal consolation ? 

It is not therefore the actual or immediate produce of 
the labourer which can, in general, in the advanced stages 
of society, constitute his wages, but those other things 
rather which he receives for his labour or for its produce 
in exchange. 

Wages are in general paid in money ; but neither is it 
the money itself which the labourer receives that really 
constitutes his wages, but those things rather which that 
money can enable him to purchase and appropriate to his 
use. It is the quantity and quality of the other sorts of 
wealth, comprising the actual produce and contributions of 
many different persons, which the money-wages he receives 
can enable him to purchase, that properly constitute the real 
reward or wages of the labourer ; which real wages are good 
or bad, large or small, and high or low, not in proportion to 
the number or weight merely of the metal pieces he receives, 
but in proportion always to the quantity and quahty of those 
various other articles, or various descriptions of wealth, as 



d food, clothes, lodging, &o., which thftt ixumey /cau ^ 
able him to purchase and command, or appropiiate t^ ^ 
use. 

Those things, htowever, which his money-wages emiMe 
the labourer to purchase, may still be said to be the ultiimjp 
produce of his labour, (using the word produce in this w^ 
stance in a metaphorical sense,) although they be not, I9 
apy means its immediate or actual produce. 

But further, with regard to die produce of labow;-tta 
which the labourer produces with the assistance of eapW 
is not the produce of his laboiu* entirely, but <)£ Ih» khiir 
joined to that of those who produced the capital ; mod if Ae 
capital he uses belongs to another, a part of theptodnoD vl 
belong to that other also. The artisan or mnaufaotunii^ fiir 
example, who works with a steam-engine belon^i^ to m- 
other, and by that means produces any sort ef weallk or 
commodities, is not entitled to the whole produce, eren al- 
though the raw materials of the articles fabricated wexe 
wholly his own ; some part, it is evident, must bdoi^ to 
the proprietor of the engine, in whatever way hoM sbaae d 
the produce might be agreed to be paid. 

And such is the case universally in regard to labouifn 
working with or assisted by any other species of cMAtal b^ 
longing to other people : a part of the produce is ahnji 
due to the proprietor of the capital as well as to the wad- 
man. The labourer is worthy of his hire ; but so also iBtiie 
capitalist of his profit or interest. In other worda^ thofef- 
son who has laboured before, and not consmued but smd 
the produce of his labour, and which produce is nowappUd 
to assist another labourer in the work of productioB, » ttt- 
titled to his profit or interest (which is the reward AicUmiv 
which is past, and fior saving and presenong* the finnls.'if 
that labour) as much as the present bdbourec is '«DiitMt9 
his wages, which is the reward ftr his nmeiTooml 
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It being remembered that this principle holds good equaJily 
in regard to the remotest heirs as to the original producer 
and saver of the capital himself. And here we have another 
¥iew of the true nature and origin of the right to capit&l, 
and to its prolit, which evidently stands on the same foun- 
dation with the right of the labourer to his wages ; the capi- 
tal being always originally worked for and won in the same 
manner. 

Again, the produce which arises in an extensive and well- 
arranged work or manufactory, under the management of a 
skilful master or superintendent, is not the produce of the 
common labourers or subordinate workmen alone, but of all 
the persona employed, including inferior managers, clerks, 
and assistants of every de)«CTiption, as well as the master or 
chief manager himself; and every one of these (and cer- 
tainly not least the last-mentioned) are entitled to a certain 
determinate share of the wealth produced, as well as the in- 
ferior labourers. 

What the shares of every diiferent labourer should be, 
tho highest as well as the lowest, ia properly settled by 
treaty and agreement between the parties ; and the share 
which should belong to the capitalist is also properiy settled 
in the same manner. As thus : 

A capitalist, — that is, a person who has either produced 
and saved wealth himself, or who has inherited or acquired 
it from those who could only acquire it by production and 
saving al first, — lends, we shall suppose, his capital to a 
master undertaker of a work or manufactory, and treats and 
agrees with liim alone for liis share, which is, in this case, 
strictly profit of stock. The master undertaker again treats 
and agrees with each of his workmen separately, or with 
his subordinate managers at least (_if he employs such) whom 
he perhaps empowers to treat witli the biferior workmen for 
their shajes or w^es ; and what remains over, after t 
several cl»ms are dischai^ed, belongs to t 
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taker as hU share, and ijs strictly wages, that ip^ xemune^ 
tioni or reward for his Ia|;)9ur \ unless indeed in Ibusinessea 
where the risk or liability to losses is consideri^le, aa^ 
greater than the average risk in other businesses ; — ^ui "wl^i^ 
case some part of the sh^re that comefi to the undeirtakcK, 
may be distinguished and set down ^s cpmpensatioii £pi, 
such risk. 

When the labourer and capitalist are one and the same 
person, — ^in other words, when a person posse^evAg capul 
employs it himself in trade or production^ withoul; Tequinm 
the assistance of any other labourer, — ^the wtiole proA](!9p, 
accrues to himself alone, and it may happeii th^t he tab|9 
no account, nor observes any distinction betweegti what b^ 
owes to his labour and what tojbis capitaL JBut^ ^fier di^ 
ducting the ordinary rate of interest, the remainder is wlHdl|, 
wages or reward of labour. And when 'the. labourer a^ 
capitaUst are different persons, and Ttrhen consequeutlj part 
of the produce must belong to one, and part to another^ tbia 
distinction necessarily takes place, and their different jshares, 
must be settled and agreed upon in the jSrst instance, befcace 
the one contributes his stock or the other his labour. AikL 
so, in point of fact, it h^pens accordingly (as an appeal to 
experience will satisfy us) that the shares of every om^ 
whether labourer or capitalist, is in general thus settled be- 
forehand, in the manner which has been stated by. treaty 
and agreement. 

Again, if the capitalist superintending the application of 
his own capital employs other labourers besides himself, be 
treats and agrees with every one, or with his inferior manv. 
gers, as in the manner before specified, for their, shaies.or 
wages ; and what is over after paying these consists partly 
of wages, and partly of profit of stock : And in this case alfip ' 
it may happen that these two different descriptiona ,af le^ 
venue shall be confounded with one another ; bujt^, after t iff 
payment of all his hired labourers, and a due allowance beii^ 



made for profit of Gtock, whatever remains behind is wages 
or reward to this individual for his own labour ; unless, as 
before mentioned, the business should happen to be more 
than commonly hazardous ; in which case a certain portion 
of what remains might he separated and recognised as com- 
pensation for the superior risk, before reckoning the amount 
of wages. 

It should appear then, from what has been now advanced, 
diat all that part of the joint produce of land, capital, and 
labour, that is over and above what makes good rent and 
interest, '(and, if we choose to reckon it separately, the com- 
pensation for extra risk, in employments which are more 
than ordinarily hazardous,) is properiy the fund of wages, 
and must all go either to the masters on the one hand, or 
to the workmen on the other. And it is self-evident there- 
fore, that the more the one class of persons obtain, the less 
must fall to the share of the other class ; hut the masters, it 
appears, must, in all the more than ordinarily hazardous 
businesses, have their shares augmented by a quantity 
greater or less in proportion to the varieties of risk they in- 
cur. 

Now, in reference to the mode in which this fiind of 
wages comes to be divided between the masters and the 
workmen, it is true the masters will always endeavour to 
keep as large a share as possible to themselves as their 
own wages, and to give as smdl a one as possible to the in- 
ferior labourers as theirs. But, on the other hand, it is 
true also, that the inferior labourers will generally endeavour 
to procure as large a share as possible for themselves, with- 
out caring whether any thing at all be left to the masters ; 
and provided the law stands neuter, and shows no undue fa- 
vour or regard to the one side or party more than to the 
other, neithei the one ma the othef will |be able to prevail 
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Uon or reward for his Ib\)9VX ; unless indeed V^ Ibvisinesses 
where the risk or liability to losses is considerable, aii^ 
greater than the average risk ^l other busmesses ; — ^ui wl^ 
case some part of the sh^re that com^s to the vindei:takfl|, 
may be distinguished and set down as cpmpensatioii fis, 
such risk. 

When the labourer and capitalist are one and the same 
person, — ^in other words, when a person posseseviig capul 
employs it himself in trade or production^ witlioul; requiiiqg, 
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the one contributes his stock or the other his labour. An^ 
so, in point of fact, it h^pens accordingly (as an appeal to 
experience will satisfy us) that the shares of every one, 
whether labourer or capitalist, is in general thus settled be- 
forehand, in the manner which has been stated by treaty 
and agreement. 

Again, if the capitalist superintending the application of 
his own capital employs other labourers besides himself, ha 
treats and agrees with every one, or with his inferior manv 
gers, as in the manner before specified, for their, shares or 
wages ; and what is over after paying these consists partly 
of wages, and partly of profit of stock : And in this case alap ' 
it may happen that these two different descriptiona .of le^ 
venue shall be confounded with one another; bujt^ .after tha 
payment of all his hired labourers, and a due allowance being 
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made for profit of stock, whatever remans behind is wages 
or reward to this individual for his own labour ; unleas, ss 
before mentioned, the business should happen to be more 
than commonly hazardous ; in which case a certain portion 
of what remains might be separated and recognised as com- 
pensadon for the Guperior risk, before reckoning the amount 
of wages. 

It should appear then, from what has been now advanced, 
that all that part of the joint produce of land, capital, and 
labour, that is over and above what makes good rent and 
interest, '{and, if we choose to reckon it separately, the com- 
pensation for extra risk, in employments which are more 
than ordinarily hazardous,) is properly the fund of wages, 
and must all go either to the masters on the one hand, or 
to tlie workmen on the other. And it is self-evident there- 
fore, that the more the one class of persons obtain, the less 
must fall to the share of the other class ; but the masters, it 
appears, must, in all the more than ordinarily hazardous 
businesses, have their shares augmented by a quantity 
greater or less in proportion to the vsrietieB of risk they in- 
cur. 

Now, in reference to the mode in which this fund of 
wages comes to be divided between the masters and the 
workmen, it is true the masters will always endeavour to 
keep as large a share as possible to themselves as their 
own wages, and to give as small a one as possible to the in- 
ferior labourers as theirs. But, on the other hand, it is 
true also, that the inferior labourers will generally endeavour 
to procure as large a share as possible for themselves, with- 
out caring whether any thing at all be lefl to the masters ; 
and provided the law stands neuter, and shows no undue fa- 
vour or regard to the one side or party more than to the 
other, neither the one nor the other will be able to prevail 
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eDtir^ in the contest, or to gsin any undue or laating' aii 
vantage the one over the otiier. 

The masters or employers of the inferior laboWvnlHI 
not be able to gain any undue advantsgc over them, iH 
cause, if the latter did not find that they made better vagdl 
under a master than they could do working separately mA 
independently on their own account, they would not a 
the employment. Nor will it be found any valid objec 
to (his arguiaent to say, that, in the advimced state 
Oety, the great majority of labourers could get bo emp| 
tnent, unless they i^reed to accept work under a n 
for atill it happens, under all ordinary circumstanees, 
the necessity of the masters, and their anxiety to have t] 
work done, is found in general to be sufficiently strong M 
pressing to subject them equally with the workmen to | 
effects and control of the principle of competition, ptoVB 
the law treats both parties with even-handed justice. 

On the other hand, the workmen, or subordinate labo 
ers, will be equally unable to gain any undue advai 
over their employers ; because, the agreements being v 
tary, the latter would not require the assistance of guIh 
nate labourers if they did not find their advantage ii 
ploying them at the wages stipulated, whatever these n 



Ot THB CIECUMSTANCEB WHICH GIVE OCCASION TO Afl 
FEfiENCE OS WAfiES IN OIFFEBENT £MrLO¥MBHH 

Th£ wages of labour (as has been ah-eady cursorily ootioj 
I tiiink, in some of our preceding chapters,) are regulst 
partly by the nature of the work in which it is employi 
— that ifi to say, by the diderent nature of eigjloy^ 
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ihenBelvee, — and partly by the haMts and conditioD of the 
labourers in every different employment or species of la- 
bour. Of these two subjectB, or two difieient species of ac- 
cidents or circumstancea affecting wages, the latter have 
been already adverted to in a preceding part of this work,* 
and will be yet farther resumed and illustrated in the third 
aad last aection of the present chapter ; but previously to 
thia it ^^U be necessary to attend a little to the former, 
namely, to the circumstances which occasion a ^ffereace of 
wages in different employments ; and as Dr Smith has giv^ 
a very fuU, and Kmiinous, and distinct view of these cir- 
cumstances, I shall here, by observing the rule 1 have pre- 
scribed for myself, -f have little more to do than transcribe 
such parte of what he advances on the subject as appear to 
be sufficient for my purpose in the present section. 
As introductory to the subject Dr Smith observes, — 
" The whole of the advantages and dl sad vantages of the 
difierent eniployments of labour and stock must, in the same 
neighbourhoodj be either perfectly equal, or continually tend* 
ing to equality. If in the same neighbourhood there was any 
employment evidently either more or leas advantageous tbau 
the rest, so many people would crowd into it In the one case, 
and BO many would desert it in the other, that its advantages 
Tvould soon return to the level rf other employments. This 
at least would be the case in a society where things were left 
to follow their natural course, where there was perfect liberty, 
and where every man was perfectly free both to choose what 
occupation he thought proper, anil to change it as often as he 
thought proper. Every man's interest would prompt him to 
seek the advantageous and to shun the disadvantageous em- 
ployment,"t 



* Book i. chap. 10. 

t Sec before p. TI, ei seg., in notes, where I haveatated tay reastKiH 
n bvour of the expediency of observing this rule. 
I Wealth of Nbciohb, book i. chap. 10. 
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' Dr Smith obeerveB farther, (ia the introductory part,) 
wages are extremely different in different employmeDt% H 
arising ftom " certain circumstances in the emplo; 
themselves, which either really, or at least in the 
tions of men, make up for a small pecuniary gain in 
and counterbalance a great one in others."* 

These circumstances he then proceeds to describe t 
lows : — 

" The five following are the principal circumstances v 
ao far as I have been able to observe, make up for a 
pecuniary gain in some employments, and counCerl 
great one in others : first, the agreeablenesa or disagrt 
ness of the employments themselves ; secondly, the 
and cheapness, or the difficulty and expense of learDine 
thirdly, the constancy or inconstancy of employment in 
fourthly, the small or great trust which must be repoi 
those who exercise them; and, fifthly, the probability or! 
probability of success in them. 

" First, The wages of labour vary with the ease or hardship 
the cleanliness or dirtiness, the honourablenesa or disbonour- 
ableneas of the employments. Thus, in most places, take the 
year round, a journeyman tailor earns lees than a ioumi 
weaver. His work is much easier. A journeynian wi 
earns less than a journeyman smith. His work is not 
easier, but it is much cleanlier. A journeyman blacki 
though an artificer, seldom earns so much in twelve hours 
ft collier, who is only a labourer, does in eight. His work ii 
not quite ao dirty, is less dangerous, and is carried on in day- 
light, and above ground Honour makes a great part of the 
reward of all honourable professions. In point of pecuniary 
gain, all things considered, they are generally under-i 
pensed, as I shall endeavour to show by and by. 
has the contrary effect The trade of a butcher i 
and an odious business ; but it is in most places moreptofi^^ 
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• Wealth of Nadons, boot i. chap. 10. 
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able than the greater part of conunon trades. The most de- 
testable of all employments, thut of public executioner, is, in 
proportion to the quantity of work done, better paid than any 
common trade whatever. 

" Hunting and fishing, the most important employments of 
mankind in the rude state of society, became in its advanced 
state their most agreeable amusements, and they puraue for 
pleasure what they once followed from necessity. In the ad- 
vanced state of society, therefore, they are all very poor people 
who follow as a trade what other people pursue as a pastime. 
Fishermen have been so since the time of Theocritus. A 
poacher is everywhere a poor man in Great Britain. In coun- 
tries where the rigour of the law suffers no poachers, the li- 
censed hunter is not in a much better condition. The natu- 
ral taste for those employments makes more people follow 
diem than can live comfortably by them, and the produce of 
their labour, in proportion to its quantity ,' comea always too 
cheap to market to afford any thing but the most scanty sub- 
sistence to the labourers. 

" Secondly, The wages of labour vary with the easiness and 
cheapness, or the difficulty and e.ipense of learning the busi- 

" When any expensive machine is erected, the extraordi^ 
nary work to be performed by it before it is worn out, it 
must be expected, will replace the capital laid out upon it, 
with at teaat the ordinary profits. A man educated at the ex- 
pense of much labour and time to any of those employments 
which require extraordinary dexterity and skill, may be com- 
pared to one of those expensive machines. The work which 
he learns to perform, it must be expected, over and above the 
usual wages of common labour, will replace to bim the whole 
expense of his education, with at least the ordinary profits of 
an equally valuable capital. It must do this too in a reason- 
able time, regard being had to the very uncertain duration of 
human life, in the same manner as to the more certain dura- 
tion of the machine. 

" The difference between the wages of skilled labour and 
those of common labour is founded upon this principle. 
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" The policy of Europe oonsiderB the leboor of nil rii* 
chanicB, artificers, and manufacturers, as skilled labour; ad 
that of all country labourers as common labour. It aeenu W 
suppose that of the former to be of a more nice and deliciM 
nature than that of the Utter. It is so perhaps in some cases ; 
but in the greater part it is quite otherwise, as 1 shall endea- 
vour to show by and by. The laws and customs of Europe^ 
therefore, in order to qualify any person for exem'anjf tbs 
one spedes of labour, impose the necessity of an appTeotibfr 
ship, though with different degrees of rigour in diffetot 
places. They leave the other free and open to every fiaif. 
During the continuance of the apprenticeship, the whok4 
hour of the apprentice belongs to his master. In the » 
time he must, in many cases, be maintained by his pi 
relations, and in almost all cases must be clothed t 
Some money too ia commonly given to the master for V 
him his trade. They who cannot give money, give ti 
become bound for more than the usual number of yea 
consideration which, though it is not always advi 
the master, on account of the usual idleness of a 
always disadvantageous to the apprentice. In country Ist 
on the contrary, the lahourer, while he is employed about 
easier, learns the more difficult parts of his business, aaS'Ki 
own labour maintains him through all the differeiit stagWtf 
his employment. It is reasonable, therefore, that in Eonie 
the wages of mechanics, artificers, and manufacturers, shMH 
be somewhat higher than those of common labourers, Tkl^ 
are so accordingly, and their superior gains make tbeiji% 
most places be considered as a superior rank of people. 'BIf 
superiority, however, is generally very small ; the AriW if 
■weekly earnings of journeymen in tlie more common scKtetf 
manufactures, such as those of plain linen and woollen dtSk, 
computed at an average, are, in most places, very little nflft 
than the day-wages of common labourers. Their em[dt^ 
ment, indeed, is more steady and uniform, and the superiori^ 
of their earnings, taking the whole year together, may- fat 
■omewliat greater. It seems evidently] fa 
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greater than what is sufficient to compensate the Buperior ex- 
pense of their education. 

" Education in the ingenious arts and in the liberal profea- 
sionB is still more tedious and expensive. The pecuniary re- 
compense, therefore, of painters and sculptors, of lawyers and 
physicians, ought to be much more liberal ; and it is so a&- 
cordingly. 

" Thirdly, The wages of labour in different occupations vary 
with the constancy or inconstancy of employment. 

" Employment is much more constant in some trades than 
in otliers. In the greater part of manufactures, a journeyman 
may be pretty sure of employment almost every day in the 
year that he is able to work. A mason or bricklayer, on the 
contrary, can work neither in hard frost nor in foid weather, 
and his employment at all other times depends upon the oc- 
casional calls of his cuatomers. He is liable, in consequence, 
to be frequently without any. What he earns, therefore, 
while he is employed, must not only maintain him while he is 
idle, but make him some compensation for those anxious and 
desponding moments which the thought of so precarious a si- 
tuation must sometimes occasion. Where the computed earn- 
ings of the greater part of manufacturers, accordingly, are 
nearly upon a level vrith the day-wages of common labouren, 
thoee of masons and bricklayers are generally from one-half 
more to double those wages. Where common labourers earn 
four and five shillings a week, masons and bricklayers fre- 
quently earn seven and eight ; where the former earn six, the 
latter often earn nine and ten ; and where the former earn lune 
and ten, as in London, the latter commonly earn fifteen and 
eighteen. No species of skilled labour, however, seems more 
easy to learn than that of masons and bricklayers. Chairmen 
in London, during the summer season, are said sometimes to 
be employed as bricklayers. The high wages of these work- 
men, therefore, are not so much the recompense of their skill, 
as the compensation for the inconstancy of their employment. 
" A house- carpenter aeems to exercise rather a nicer snd a. 
more ingenioua trade than a mason. In moat places, however. 
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for it is not universally so, his day-wages are somewfaat \<nrtt. 
His employment, though it depends much, does not depein 
so entirely upon the occasional calls of his customers ; and it 
is not liable to be interrupted by the weather. * 

" When the trades which generally afford constant emplOT- 
ment happen in a particular place not to do so, the wages of 
the workmen always rise a good deal above their ordioidrjf 
proportion to those of common labour. In London almost aff 
journeymen artificers are liable to be called upon and (S»- 
missed by their master from day to day, and from week to 
week, in the same manner as day-labourers in other pUcn. 
The lowest order of artificers, journeymen tailors, accordin^^ 
earn there half-a-crown a day, though eighteenpence may bt 
reckoned the wages of common labour. In small towns iM 
country villages the wages of journeymen tailors frequoSr 
scarce equal those of eoratnon labour ; but in London they »» 
often many weeks without employment, particularly- daring 
the summer. 

" When the inconstancy of employment is combined mm 
the hardship, disagreeableness, and dirtiness of the work, Ic 
sometimes raises the wages of the most common labourer aboM 
those of the most skilful artificers. A collier working by tf? 
piece is supposed, at Newcastle, to earn commonly abois 
double, and in many parts of Scotland about three titnea t!» 
wages of common labour. His high wages arise altogetluF 
from the hardship, disagreeableness, and dirtiness of his vatk. 
His employment may, upon most occasions, be as constant^ 
he pleases. The coal-heavers in London exercise a tratf 
which in hardship, dirtiness, and disagreeableness, alnwt 
equals that of colliers; and, from the unavoidable irreeularit? 
in the arrivals of coal-shipa, the employment of the grewf 
part of them is necessarily very inconstant. If colliers, tbarft>^ 
fore, commonly earn double and triple the wages of coaaaM 
labour, it ought not to seem unreasonable that coal-heavaf 
should sometimes earn four and five times those wjiges. In 
the inquiry made into their condition a few years ago, it w»? 
found that at the rate at which they were then paid, tbtt' 
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couM earn from six to ten sbilUngE a day. Sis shillingB are 
about four times the wages of common labour in Loadon, and 
in every particular trade the lowest common earninga may al- 
ways be considered aa those of the far greater number. How 
extravagant soever those earninga may appear, if they were 
more than sufficient to compensate all the disagreeable cir- 
cumstances of the business, there would soon be so great a 
number of competitors ub, in a trade which has no exclusive 
privilege, would quickly reduce them to a lower rate. 

" Fourthly, The wages of labour vary according to the small 
-or great trust which must be reposed io the workmen. 

" The wages of goldsmiths and jewellers are everywhere 
superior to those of many other workmen, not only of eqoal 
but of much superior ingenuity, on account of the precious 
materials with which they are intrusted, 

" We trust our health to the physician; our fortune, and 
sometimes our life and reputation, to the lawyer and attorney. 
Such confidence couid not safely be reposed in people of a 
very mean or low condition. Their reward muat be such, 
therefore, as may give them that rank in the society which so 
important a txust requires. The long time and the great ex- 
pense which must be laid out in their education, when com- 
bined with this circumstance, necessarily enhance sdU iiirther 
the price. of their labour. 

" Fifthly, The wages of labour in different employments 
vary according to the probability or improbability of success 

" The probability that any particular person shall ever be 
qualified for the employment to which he is educated is very 
different in different occupations. In the greater part of me- 
chanic trades success is almost certain, but very uncertain in 
the liberal professions. Put your son apprentice to a shoe- 
Maker, there is little doubt of his learning to make a pair oi 
shoes ; but send him to study the law, it is at least twenty to 
«ne if ever he makes such proficiency as will enable him to 
live by the business. In a perfectly fair lottery, those who 
.draw the prjxes ought to gain all that is lost by those who 
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draw the txlaidtt. In a professioii where twenty fidl for one 
Jthat Mwoeedi, that one ought to gain all that sboiild hwn 
been gained by the unsuccessM twenty. The counaelkMval- 
law; who> perhaps^ at near forty years of age^ begins to make 
aomeduDg by his proBsssion^ onght to receive the retribadoD, 
Ml only of hia own so tedious and expensive education, hot 
of diat oi more than twenty others who are never likely,!* 
wake any. thing by it. How extravagant soever the fees of 
counsellor84«t-law may sometimes appear^ their real rctxibOp 
tion is never equal to this. Compute in any particular phee 
what is likely to be annually gained^ and what is likdy to it 
annually spent, by all the different workmen in any cdbuhoD 
trade> such as that of shoemakers or weavers^ and yotf lM 
find that the former sum will generally exceed the latteri M 
.make the same computation with regard to all the coanscAon 
knd students of law^ in all the different inns of courts and ysn 
.will find that their annual gains bear but a very small piP^ 
portion to their annual expense^ 6ven though you rate Ih 
former as high and the latter as low as can ivell be .done. The 
lottery of the law^ therefore, is very far from beings a pa&Qdj 
fair lottery ; and that^ as well as many other liberal and hoft* 
ourable professions^ is^ in point of pecuniary gain, evidently 
under-recompensed. 

" Those professions keep their level, however^ with odie^ 
occupations, and^ notwithstanding these discouragements, ill 
the most generous and liberal spirits are eager to crowd into 
iham. Two different causes contribute to recommend tbcoi: 
first, the desire of the reputation which attends upon superior 
exoellence in ai^y of them ; and, secondly^ the natural ooofi- 
dence which every man has, more or less, not only in his owb 
abilities, but in his own good fortune. 

'' To e^oel in any profession, in which but few aniye Jt 
mediocrity, is the most decisive mark of what is called geniM 
or superior talents. The public admiration which sttends 
upon sudi distingui^ed abilities makes always a pnt fif 
their reward; a gifeatjcr or smaller in proportion as it is highff 
or lower in degree. It makes a considerable part of tfaati»> 
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ward in the profession of physic ; a still greater, perhaps, in 
that of taw ; in poetry and philosophy it makes almost the 

whole."* 



It thus appears that there is, in aU the different species 
or employments of labour, a very great variety and dif- 
ference of circumstances, or of advantages and disadvan- 
tages attending them, which necessarily give occasion to a 
correspondent variety and difference of pecuniary wages. 
And when we contemplate the wide extent of this variety, 
and of this difference of wages, from the highest to the 
lowest,— ^rs^, in the provinces of unproductive labour, from 
the king, the minister of state, and the judge upon tlie 
bench, down to the common beadle or sheriffs-officer,— from 
the mihtary clnef, or general, down to tiie common soldier, 
—and from the ^vine, the lawyer, and the physician, to 
the menial servant ; and, secmidlif, in the provinces of pro- 
ductive labour, from the general merchant to the common 
sailors in his ships and porters in his warehouses, — from the 
master manufacturer to his journeymen or workmen,— and 
from the extensive farmer to his ploughmen and other com- 
mon labourers, — it must appear indeed a most monstrous 
and unaccountable hallucination that could lead any per- 
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" Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 10. By looking into the 
" Wealth of NalioDS," anil into the chapter juat mentioned, whence 
the above extracts are taken, it will be aeen that they are there inter- 
mingled with olhere, on the profit of stock, already quoted i.i the first 
section of the seventh chapter of this hook, ud that Bubject. Id that 
place it was ^own that there U on error in suppOBing, as Dr timith 
hai do»e, that profit is afiecteil by any of the five circumstances which 
he describes so justly as oflecting wages, ami that he was led into 
that error by another, of which it was there shown also he was himself 
perfectly aware, namely, that lie had not perfectly diicrimiuatetl be- 
tween profit and wages. 
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son in his senses to attempt, as one of Mr Ricardo^s dis- 
ciples has done, to demcmistrate the *^ equality of wages f** 
or to treat of them, as has been done by Mr Ricardo him- 
self, as if they were limited to what would command but the 
lowest necessaries of life, and as if they represented a fixed 
and unvarying quantity ! 

Yet, however various and different the wages of labour 
reaUy are in diiS^rent employments, they are still regulated 
in a certain degree in all of them, by the same prindpW: 
immediately, by the number of applicants or of hands, cam^ 
didates or competitors in each, compared with the extent of 
the employment; and more remotely^ by the habits 9ii 
modes of life or subsistence common to each ; and conae- 
quently by those external and other circumstances wMA 
determine, control, and generate the general character and 
habits of every class and order of the people. 

What those external circumstances are which chiefy de- 
termine, control, and generate the general character, and 
habits, and condition of the people, I have already imSt- 
cated pretty largely and unequivocally ;-f- but I must stS 
endeavour somewhat farther to illustrate my position, and 
to show more fully than has yet been done the connexion 
between wages and the habits and modes of subsistence rf 
the labourers, and the connexion of those habits and mod« 
of subsistence, especially in reference to the lower classes rf | 
labourers, with the character of the' laws and goverpunk 
under which they live. 
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Equality of Wages" is the running title of one of the chiton 
of Macculloch's Principles of Political Economy, at the head of windk 
we read at length, '' Equality of Wages in all the difi^rent Depst- 
ments of Industry !" 
t See chapter 10 of book i. 
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SECTION III. 

OF TH£ CAUSES WHICH REGULATE THE NATURAL RATE 

OF WAGES. 

As it is the number of individuals who are candidates or 
competitors for employment, at any particular time and 
pUwe, which determines the market-rate of wages, and as 
the natural rate is nothing else but the ordinary and average 
piarket-rate, so it is the number of permanent candidates 
pr competitors which determines the natural rate of wages. 

But there can be no permanent competitors in any em- 
ployment which does not afford wages equivalent to the ne- 
cessary outgoings or expenses of those employed, or equiva- 
lent at least to what may be sufficient to keep the labourers 
living. Nor are men contented in general, where they are 
in any degree enlightened or intelligent, with what is barely 
sufficient to keep them in existence. They commonly re- 
qiure, except in their lowest state of ignorance and degrada- 
tion, not merely necessaries, but conveniences, and even 
luxuries ; and to attain these they will, under favourable 
circumstances, cheerfully undergo much labour, and submit 
far a time to many privations, provided they have a rea- 
sonably-assured prospect of arriving at the proposed goal, 
and attaining their object at last. 

The mode in which the niunber of competitors (or popu- 
lation) can alone be increased is obvious enough ; and one 
of the strongest principles of human nature is the desire of 
se:^ual enjoyment and of progeny. But there is another 
principle which is not less strong, nor less universal, nor less 
necessary to the preservation of the human species and of 
competitors in all employments, viz. the dedre of food, 
clothes, and lodging, and of provision for a family ; and al- 
though, under certain circumstances and habits of the people. 
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this principle or desire may be very easily satisfied, because, 
under lliose circumstanoes, the people will be contented witii 
ft very poor and miserable subsistence, — ^with potatoes, tad 
ragBy and hovels,*— yet it is capable, under other csrcim- 
stances and other habits, of being improved into an egb^ 
iual desire for better food, and clothes, and lodging, and of 
res|Taining the sexual passion, and the propensity to pKK 
creation or marriage, until those other wants,— necessari^ 
conveniences, and luxuries,—- be provided for and gratafidL 
It has, however, been remarked by Dr Smith,' ifitt 
** every species of animals naturally multiplies in proportMi 
to the means of their subsistence^ and no species can ew 
multiply beyond it. But in civilized society^'' he contmoeSy 
'' it is only among the inferior ranks of people that the scanii- 
ness of subsistence can set limits to the further multiplicatioD 
of the human species ; and it can do so in no other way thu 
by destroying a great part of the children which their firuit$il 
marriages produce."* 

But it is only where they are ill-governed, oppressed, vA 
ignorant, that the inferior ranks of people multiply beyond 
the limits of a liberal subsistence. Under other circum- 
stances they must necessarily, as has been shown,*|* from the 
principles of human nature,' imiformly improve their cona- 
tion, and habits, and modes of life, and acquire higher and 
higher wages in proportion as wealth and population incresK. 

But, says Dr Smith, " Though the wealth of a couBtty 
should be very great, yet if it has been long stationaiy, we 
must not expect to find the wages of labour very high ia it 
The funds destined for the payment of wages^ the reveane 
and stock of its inhabitants, may be of the greatest extent ; 
but if they have continued for several centuriea of the / w"^ 
or very nearly of the same extent, the number of ]a2xyarers 
employed every year could easily supply, and even more than 



* Wealth of NatUms, book i. efaap. 8. 
t Ibid, book !. chap. 10. 
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supply, the number wanted the following year. There could 
seldom be any scarcity of hands, nor could the masters be 
obliged to bid against one another in order to get them. The 
hands, on the contrary, would in this case naturally multiply 
beyond their employment. There would be a constant scarcity 
of employment, and the labourers would be obliged to bid 
against one another in order to get it. If Jn such a country 
the wages of labour had ever been more than sufficient to 
maintain the labourer, and to enable him to bring up a fa- 
mily, the competition of the labourers and the interest of the 
masters would soon reduce them to this lowest rate which is 
consistent with common humanity."* 

On tliis passage Mr Buchanan makes the following just 
and important observation : — 

" The wages of labour are not oecesaarily at their lowest 
rate where wealth and population are stationary. In these 
circumstances the condition of the labourer depends partly on 
his own moral habits. If in poverty he is content to propa- 
gate his race, poverty will be his lot ; but if he will not marry 
on such hard conditions, the race of labourers will decline, 
and wages will rise until the labourer agrees, by marrying, to 
supply the market with labour, "+ 

But Dr Smith says again, — " It deserves to be re- 
marked, perhaps, that it is in the progressive state, while the 
society is advancing to the further acquisition, rather than 
when it has acquired its full complement of riches, that the 
condition of the labouring poor, of the great body of the 
people, seems to be the happiest and the most comfortable. 
It is hard in the stationary, and miserable in the declining. 
The progressive state is in reality the cheerful and the hearty 
state to all the different orders of the society. The stationary 
is dull, the declining melancholy.''^: 



• Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 8. 
f Ibid- Buchanan's edition, note, p. US, 
X Ibid, book L chap. 8. n. u 
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,vNow^ Ifax8i8;itfier£bctlf 4»oiitftt0d6Stfr^ 
hftppen to a country^ under bad gov^mixlei^t ; fof^eVesi Witf" 
dn -worst iixBLteYBr ezisted, idien by saychante ImliR^eaae 
of mnllh or' improyemettt takes place (as may siittietiintli^' 
fiai^peii from a variety of accidents even imdef the worsQ^"^ 
wages will necessarily rise, and all the other effedte here 3t^ 
floribed by Dr Smith will exactly follow. 

But under good govemment a country can never dfik&ik,' 
nor even become stationary, but wealth and popiila^ii, and 
the iiatural wages o£ labour, must go on necessarily and itfl 
definitely to increase, though no doubt by slower asid sU^ 
degrees when a country aj^iroaches the -linnits of itt i^ 
sources. There is no necessity, however, in the nature'^ 
things, or in fact, that wealth, or population, or wages, 
should over decrease or diminish, or even beconie statkaiif 
upon the earth ; for as the produce of the earth (and mH 
move wealth in general) may be continually and imMnifify 
aii^mented, it follows incotatestably that both populatioa aiMl 
Wildes may be continually and indefinitely augmacited abd; 
because, let the augmentation of tirealth be great or sma^ 
it is evidently possible that a part of it may go to suppoi^ 
additional numbers, or inhabitants, and another part to aug- 
ment the wages of labour; and to produce this result, it is 
only necessary that population should increase in a less d^ 
gree than wealth, (which, as I have already demonstrated,* 
is uniformly and invariably the case,) and that: the labomcr 
should be placed under circumstances favourable to the dd- 
▼el<qpment of his prudenti^ habits, i. e. in a state of secmity 
under good govemm'ebt 

Even Mr Malthus himself admits that the natiffal late 
of wages, or, what is the same thing, the good or bidcoa- 
dition of the inferior ranks of people, has no necessary con- 



• Chapter 6 of thiibook. 
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nesioo with any particular Btage m the progress o 
of population, or of wealth. 

" Strictly epeaking," he says in the Essay on Popula- 
tion, " the good or bad condition of the poor is not neces- 
sarily connected with any particular stage in the prt^ress of 
society to its full complement of wealth,"* 

And again, in his Principles of Political Economy, he 
observes, — 

I " The great resource of the labouring clasfies for their 
luippinens mtist be in those prudential habits which, if pro- 
perly exercised, are capable of securing to the labourer a 
fair proportion of the necessaries and conveniences of life, 
from the earliest stage of society to the latest^-f- 

But Mr Malthus, while he thus not only freely acknow- 
ledges this important truth, but brings it voluntarily for- 
ward in his pages ss a part of his system, and while he not 
only admits, but severally maintains and advances as a part 
of his system also, all the chief tacts and principlea which 
serve, when combined, to establish the conclusion that the 
misery and poverty, and degradation of the lower classes of 
labourers, are wholly to be ascribed to the imperfection of 
government, or political institutions, or, which is the same 
thing, to the want of good government, yet he constantly 
and pertinaciously eschews this conclusion, and would fain 
endeavour to escape from the toils and meshes of that irre- 
soluble net, which, in spite of all his efforts to the contrary, 
he has gradually worked around himself 
' The whole indeed of Mr Malthus's Essay on Population, 
and a great part of his Principlea of Political Economy, will 
•ibe found, when attentively examined, to be one unintermpt- 
J4d Uesue of special pleading aguDst that conclusion to which 
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* Book iii. chap. 13, vol. ii 

+ Ctrap, W. Wc. 5. p. 2(11. 
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all the argameiits he advances directly tend, and mutidi 
they must necessarily terminate when they are Ailiy sified. 

Mr Malthas admits, and advances it even as a psit of 
his system,* that good and bad government constitate <^ the 
principal circumstances^^ which depress or elevate the dm- 
racter of the lower classes of people, and which improve tt 
deteriorate their habits and modes of life. He admits, and 
takes considerable pains to prove,-f' that their habits attd 
modes of life detemdne the degree of comfort or discomfort 
under which they will continue to marry loid procreate; 
and that this circumstance again determines their numheo 
and their wages ; and yet he would fain deny what fidlotr 
plainly and unavoidably from these premises, viz. duUtb 
whole depends upon good or bad government. 

But this attempt of Mr Malthus will never succeed; aad 
all his arts and endeavoiH*s to turn the attention of In 
readers away from the fatal conclusion (fatal to Mr Mal- 
thus and to his theory of human misery) will be found una- 
vailing, and will necessarily end in drawing attention moR 
strongly and irresistibly towards it ; for a question i^ sack 
importance, and charged with such tremendous consequen- 
ces, can never be allowed to remain in all the confuaonaiid 
uncertainty in which Mr Malthus has left it. 

That these strictures, severe as they may seem, m 
neither imfbunded nor imcalled for, I now proceed l» 
show; and in doing this, while it is believed the sophisties 
and inconsistencies of Mr Malthus will be made glaiiady 
manifest, the truth itself, it is hoped, will he, at the same 
tame, vindicated^ and disburdened and drawn forth fi«n 
that load of clashing and contradictory statement beneath 
which it lies buried in Mr Malthus's pages. 



• Essay on Population, book iv. chap. 9. vol. Hi. p. 209. 
•f Principles of Political Economy, chap. iv. sec. 2. 
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In tbe voik of Mr Malthus last mendoned, hia Principles 
of Political Economy, and in his chapter of that work on 
the wages of labour, he gravely and deliberately says ; 

" It would be very desirable to OEcertain what are the 
principal causes which determiuc the different modes of Hub- 
sistence among the lower classes of people of different coun- 
tries ; but the question involves so many consideratious, 
that a satisfactory solution of it is hardly to be expected."* 

Now this, to be sure, after what has been already ad- 
vanced and quoted &otn Mr IMalthua himself in a former 
chaptt;r,-f- must be confessed to be rather astounding, and, to 
the reader who recollects the passages, it must appear not a 
little extraordinary ; for he gives in them that very solution 
which he here declares " is hardly to be expected.'" But 
what is stranger, and moie astounding still, this new posi- 
tion of Mr Malthus will be found to stand in the place 
where it appears, a mere unsupported assertion, not only 
unattempted to be established by argument, but, mirabile 
dictu, immediately and flatly contradicted by what follows 
from Mr Malthus himself, in the very chapter, and section, 
and page, in which it is put, forth \ 

In the passages just alluded to, as already quoted &oni 
Mr Malthus, he atRrms of " the standard of wictched- 
ness," the point below which the lower classes of people 
" will not continue to many and propagate their species," 
that " the •principal circumstances which contribute to 
raise it are Uberty, security of property, the difiiision of 
knowledge, and a taste for the conveniences and the com- 
forts of life. Those which contribute principally to lower 
it are despotism and ignorance."^ Now this " standard of 



• chap, iv. sect. 2. t Chap. x. of book i. 

X Essay on Population, book iv. chap. 9, p. 909 of vol. i 
edition. 
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wretdbedness^VMr Malthus will not and cannot deay to be 
but other terms for ^^ the different modes of subsistaice 
among the lower classes,^ — ^the ^^ point beloK whidi they 
will not continue to marry and propagate their. . qpecies,^^ 
akd while therefore in the one place this author affinos tbrt 
a satisfactory solution of the question, ^^ What are th 
PRiKCiPAL CAiTBEs which determine the different inddeff of 
subsistence among the lower dlasses of people of £ffere]ik 
countries^ is hardly to be expected, he declares, m Ae 
other, that ^^ the pbincipal ciRCiTMSTiAi^cBs which coiK 
tribute to'' produce that difference, or to *' raise'* tii 
^' lower'' thosie different modes of subsistence,' are libertj^, 
security of property, &c., and despotism and ignorance / / 
Nor is this extraordinary mode of treating his subject 
and his readers confined to one place, or does his conffioU 
iBg assertions, in the different places where they are fi>uxiii, 
arise from any professed or actual change in the ojunicoB 
or sentiments of Mr Malthiis in regard to the e&tte of 
good and bad government in raising and lowering ilk 
<« standard of wretchedness," or " the habits and modes rf 
subsistence among the lower classes of people.'* On tiie 
contrary, his opinions on this subject are not only retained 
and reiterated in the newer publication, but are actuaB? 
avowed and enlarged upon in the very place, as Has beat 
already mentioned, where this new and conflicting me k 
introduced ; and with the intervention only of a saving cknk 
of four lines, (of what force or consequence we shall see 
presentiy,) Mr Malthus proceeds as follows :— ^ 

" From high wages, or the power of commanding a krgf 
portion of the necessaries of life, two very different resuIlB 
may follow ; one, that of a rapid increase of the population, 
in which case the high wages are chiefly spent in the main- 
tenance of large and frequent families; and the other that of 
a decided improvement in the modes of subsistence and the 
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conveniences and comforta enjoyed, without a proportionate 
acceleration in the rate of increase. 

" In looking to these different results, the causes of them 
will evidently appear to be the different habits existing among 
the people of different countriea and at different times. In 
an inquiry into the causes of these different habita, we shall 
generally be able to trace those which produce the first result 
to all the circumstances which contribute to depress the lower 
classes of the people, which make them unable or unwilling 
to reason from the paat to the future, and ready to acquiesce, 
for the sake of present gratification, in a very low standard of 
comfort and respectability ; and those which produce the se- 
cond result, to all the circumstances which tend to elevate 
the character of the lower classes of society, which make them 
approach the nearest to beings who " look before and after," 
and who consequently cannot acquiesce patiently in the 
thought of depriving themselves and their children of the 
means of being respectable, virtuous, and happy. 

" Among the circumstances which contribute to the cha- 
racter first described, the most efficient will be found to be 
despotism, oppression, and ignorance; among those which 
contribute to the latter character, civil and political liberty, 
and education. 

" Of all the causes which tend to generate prudential habits 
among the lower classes of society, the most essential is un- 
questionably civil liberty. No people cod be much accustom- 
ed to form plans for the future, who do not feel assured that 
their industrious exertions, while fair and honourable, will be 
allowed to have free scope ; and that the property which they 
either possess, or may acquire, will be secured to them by a 
known code of juat laws impartially administered. But it has 
been found by experience, that civil liberty cannot be perma- 
nently secured without political liberty. Consequently, po- 
litical liberty becomes almost equally essential ; and in addi- 
tion to its being necessary in this point of view, its obvious 
tendency to teach the lower classes of society to respect 
themselves by obliging the higher classes to respect them, 
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molt contribute greatly t6 aid all the goo^ ^ffeots of dnMi- 
berty. 

'' With regard to tdttoatioii> it might certainly be JBide 
gmeral under a bad form, of gorerninent^ «ffid mSgliC be imj 
deficient under oiie in other tespeeto.gopAj but it tasstrjlf 
allowed^ that the chaiieesy both with regard, to its qualil(y u4 
its preyalenoe, are greatly in favour a£ the latter* £diiC9|j«f 
alone could do little against insecurity of property; blit.|^ 
would powerfully assist a^l the favourable consequences to b^ 
expected from! civil and political liberty^ -wbich could notAi 
deed be oonsidiered as complete without it."* 

Now what have we here but that very solution which Mf 
Mfdthus commences by declaring ^^ is hardly to be eqMCt- 
ed !^ that very solution' which he had onbe before, $ndih 
another work, given in nearly the same terms, and wlaA 
every person of sound mind who bestows any con^deraUe 
attention on the subject, must necessarily come to ? "Wlllt; 
in reality, hiave we here exhibited to lis but a conflict flfe- 
tween the natural candour and knowledge of his subject of 
Mr Malthus, and the awfnl idea not to be tolerated for ail 
instant — the overwhelming danger above aU thiz^ to be 
avoided — that of removing the imputation of " evfl? from 
** the principle of population,^' and allowing it to rest un- 
equivocally — God save the mark ! — ^upon bad govemmeDt? 

In order to avoid this Scylla, therefore^ Mr Maldnu 
thrusts in the saving clause just alluded to — following thcil^ 
in his ordinary and approved method in similar emer- 
gencies : he says^and it is all, as wias naentioried, ifatlft- 
tervehes between the two passages above cited— -betwedi 
the affirmation that the " solution'"* of the question he Is 
discussing, " is hardly to be expected/' and the soh^sm 
itself! He says, " Much must certainly depend upon die 



• Principles of Political Economy, chap, iv^ sect* 2, pp. 950, 2Sl, 
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physical causes of climate and boU ; but etill more perhaps 
on moral causes, the formation and action of which are 
owing to a variety of circumstances."* 

It wiU be perceived that the Utter part of this sentence— 
the " still more perhaps"— belongs not to the saving 
dauae, but to the *' solution,"" and refers to what Mr Mai- 
thus proceeds immediately to prove,^ in the manner which 
has been seen in the preceding extract ; and it is only the 
little and naked assertion, " much must certainly de- 
pend was THE PH1"SICAL CAUSES OF CLIMATE AND 

ROIL," to which Mr Malthus here clings as the rock of his 
hope, and on which he relies, to uphold the tottering and 
shattered fabric of his system. 

But if this which Mr Malthus asserts be really the case — 
if " much certainly depends upon the physical causes of 
climate and soil" — why does not Mr Malthus go into the 
subject, and show us that it is so ? Why does he, in a case 
fio momentouB and vital to his argument, put us oft' with a 
poor and mei^e assertion, and leave us to be contented 
with Ills word alone ? For here again, as in the instance be- 
fore seen, he does notliing but assert ; Ae neither proves, 
fior attempts to prove, any thing in regard to " the physi- 
cal causes of climate and soil," as he does in regard to the 
" moral causes'" of good and bad government. He chooses 
rather to avoid explanation and detail on the subject of the 
former altogether, as being conscious that, should he at- 
tempt to exlitbit and draw them out into tlieir tidl shape 
and dimensions, (if they have any,) he should the more cer- 
tainly expose their insignificance and weakness. 

And this is a temper of mind and purpose from which it 
is not at all bkely that Mr Malthus wiD allow himself to be 



.." Piinciples of Political Eeonomy, p. SBO. 
+ Vtde the work itself, in hco citato, .. .: 
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diyerted or seduced by any arts or provocatioii Off his $uA 
ants, once he perfectly well knows into whose hands ie 
must fall should he quit this istronghold of general Mer-. 
tion, and descend into the arena of unreserved controyeoij: 
he peifecdy well knows that Mr Hume has. long ago cm^ 
pletely disposed of this argument ;* and although. Jl(|rf Malt 
thus may fiurly consider himself a giant among Ae 4mtS^ 
iah race of the flattered and fiivoured aufthoia.cl^>^. idbMir 
degenerate days,^^ he is &r too cautious and 4iiU i lHm # 
measure his strength, and to array his feeUe mmi [liniHim 
forces, in the face of those hardy and -tea? %ro(«M ' i M t f 
stand abeady marshalled against him, by perhaps thelgirib^ 
est of human intellects that have yet appeared oa tti' 
theatre of the world. "^'' 

Wisely therefore was it, and well considered on Ae pni 
of Mr Malthus, that he resolved to observe a discreet tfi 
dignified silence upon this topic : still, howeveiv thtf .iiiin[ 
not.hinder but that there sh^ be tho&e who wiU.beJtzaaU^ 
some enough to demand a reason^ and who will. Jbe.m 
saucy as to think that even the affirmations, of JMx ifA 
thus himself should be accompanied with a fltatpwcntrf Ag 
grounds on which they rest. ^ •• .3 

Dismissing then this savio^ clause-p-this forlorn hm^ 
of Mr Malthus, as undeserving of further attcsition.flr.^ 
tice, I shall here return again to his ^^ soluticm'" €f;db 
question, ^^ What are the principal causes which detoaw 
the different modes of subsistence among the lower dawa 
of the people ?^ for we must still attend on him soinefhit 
farther upon that subject. 

When Mr Malthus says, as he does iu the 
already quoted, ^^ Among the circumstances whici 
bute to the character first described, the most 
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found to be despotism, oppression, and ignoiancej — among 
those which contribute to the latter character, civil and poli- 
tical liberty and education;" when he aaySj " Of all the 
causes which tend to generate prudential habits among the 
lower classes of society, the most essential is unquestionably 
rfril liberty;" when he says, " We shall generally be able to 
trace those which produce the first result to all the circum- 
B^ces which contribute to depress the lower classes of the 
ptople, which make them unable or unwilling to reason ham 
Ike past to the future, and ready to acquiesce, for the sake of 
ptment gratification, in a very low standard of comfort and re- 
■pectability ; and those which produce the second result, to 
•11 the circumstances which tend to elevate the character of 
tha lower classes of society, which make them approach the 
nearest to beings who ' look before and after,' and who con- 
sequently cannot acquiesce patiently in the thought of de- 
priving themselves aud their children of the means of being 
respectable, virtuous, and happy ;"" with what face can he 
say, as he does in the same page, that a satisfactory solution 
of the question, " What are the principal causes which deter- 
mine the different modes of subsistence among the lower 
classes of people, ' is hardly to be expected?'" Yet Mr Mal- 
thufi Bays all this. He tells us that such and such are the 
" principal causes'" and " circumBtanccs" which deteimine 
" the habits and modes of subsistence among the lower classes 
of people ;" ami in the same breath (proA pudor .') he coolly 
and deliberately dchvera the following words, for I must 
again repeat the most marvellous asseveration, — " It would 
be very desirable to ascertain what are the principal causes 
which determine the different modes of subsistence among 
the lower classes of people of diiferent countries ; but the 
question involves so many considerations, that a satisfactory 
solution of it is hardly to be expected ! ! !" 

Can words be found — can terms be conceived, or pro- 
positions stated, more diametrically opposed to each other 
than these— and they are all contained within the little com- 
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pttss of the finj^ passage befoce qiieted) precisely « k 
stands in Mr Maltbiw^^ hock ? 

But Mr Malthus does not even stophere^ lie does notcta 
content himself with answeting die question genendty uttA 
he had the moment before pronounced ^inanswerable; fir 
that is obviously the meaning intended to be conveyed Ij 
Mr Malthus, when he says it ^^ involves so many consiite- 
ations,"^ that an answer to it ^< is hardly to be eipecteiJL^ 
He does not stop, I say, or content hinciself with the.giei^ 
ral answer and ^^ solution'^ already cited, i he actuallygop 
mto detaijly and gives an example jGrow tbe cQWrtiMft.flf 
Ireland and England ixt iUufiteation of his ^^ aoba&in^.ai 
of the offsets of good and bad govermnent as beii^ ^ik 
principal causes which detennine the difi^rent modfl^ef ftb- | 
sistence among the lower classes of pe<^e of diffinent coiB- 
fafies.'" He proceeds :— 

'* According as the habits of the people had been Mr- 
mined by such unfavourable or favourable circumstance^ Ugh 
wages^ or a rapid increase of the funds for the mahitemioe 
of labour^ would be attended with the first or second rerahs 
before described; or at least by results whieb woold ap- 
proach to the one or the other^ according to the proportAms 
ki which all the causes which influence habits 6f impmri- 
dence or pradence had been efficient. 

*' Ireland, daring the coarse of the last century^ majr be 
produced perhaps as the most marked instance of the fintie* 
suit. On the introduction of the potato into that otWBtoyj 
the lower classes of society were in such a state of eppfoaoo 
and ignorance, were so little respected by others^ andhadcoo- 
aequently so little respect for themselves, that as long as Aey 
could get food^ and that of the cheapest kind, they were con- 
tent to marry under the prospect of every other nriva^jon. 
The abundant funds for the support of labour^ occasioned by 
the cultivation of the potato in a favourable soil, which often 
gave the labourer the command of a quantity of subsistence | 
quite unusual in the other parts of Europe, were spent alnoit : 

i 
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exclusively in the maintenance of large and freqnent families; 
and the result was, a most rapid increase of population, with 
little or no melioration in the general condition and modes of 
subsistence of the labouring poor. 

" An instance somewhat approaching to the seconii may 
be found in England, in the first half of the last century. It 
is well known, that during this period the price of com fell 
considerably, while the wages of labour are stated to have 
risen. During (he last forty years of the I7lh century, and 
the first twenty of the 18th, the average price of corn was 
such aa, compared with the wages of labour, would enable 
the labourer to purchase, with a day's earnings, two-thirds of 
a peck of wheat From 1720 to 17fiO the price of wheat had 
so fallen, while wages had risen, that, instead of two-thirds, 
the labourer could purchase the whole of a peck of wheat 
with a day's labour. 

" This great increase of command over the necessaries of 
life did not, however, produce a proportionate increase of po- 
pulation. It found the people of this country Living under an 
excellent government, and enjoying all the advantages of civil 
and political liberty in an unusual degree. The lower classes 
of peopie had been in the habit of being respected, both by 
the laws and the higher orders of their fellow-citizens, and 
had learned in consequence to respect themselves. And the 
result was, that, instead of an increase of population exclusive- 
ly, a considerable portion of their increased real wages was 
expended in. a marked improvement of the quality of the food 
consumed, and a decided elevation in the standard of their 
comforts and conveniences."* 

There is nothing said here concerning the *fFecta of 

.''' climate and soil," those " physical causes" upon which 
-^ we had previously been assured that " much must cert^- 

' ' ly depend." Nor is there a single pardcular brought for- 
ward of the " eo many considerations" which we had been 
also told previously should pieclude the " expectation" of 

tr f rt -i 1 Pwuciples of Political Ecoaomy, book iv. eeet- 2. 
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f sadfl&urtoiy sohitioii.' What these considefrations are no 
cue is given to discover ; but instead of this the '^ soIutioD* 
itself is given ! And when Mr Malthus'^s readers sluraU 
have expected to hear a dissertation upon the difficulties tt- 
tending die question, and upon the impostsibility, or impio- 
babiliiy, at the least, of a satisfactory solution of it bein; 
ever achieved, he is confounded and astonished hy the in- 
troduction, all at once, of the solution itself ; cooked indeed* 
and garnished with the usual modicum of oiLs and aioma-^ 
tics wherewilii Mr Malthus is accustomed to drown and 
deaden the taste of such indigestible and unsavoury irfands. 
*^ The question,^ he says, ff involves so many considen- 
tions :^— *f Among the circumstances :" — ^^ It would be very 
desirable to ascertain :^ — " We shall generally be able to } 
trace :^-Mind such other dubious and hesitating expresaimB 
as may be calculated to throw distrust and uncertainty tipcm 
what is otherwise clear. — ^And ^^ with regard to educstuM^ 
it might certainly be made general under a bad foim of 
government, and might be very deficient under one in onSbet 
respects good; but it must be allowed that the chances, 
both with regard to its quality and its prevalence, are greatly 
in fiivour of the latter.*^ How eminendy candid is i^ last 
admission ! And with what admirable precision of logicd 
deduction is the conclusion made out ! 

Mr Malthus may quibble, if he pleases, about the void 
^^ satisfactory,^ whidi he has inserted perhaps to serve m 
another loop-hole ; he may aver that the solution whieb ht 
has given is by no means satisfactory to himself, whatever 
it may be to other people. And here we may re^i^ 
believe him. He keeps the word of promise to the ear it 
least. He cannot well be satisfied with that which redaces 
to nought ail that he has ever written, and whoHy takes out 
the sting of his " principle of populatioh.*'' And this it jb 
which gives us the proper cue to discover the cause of die 
inconsistences and contradictions which pervade Mr Mai- 
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thuti's writii^s. He reasons himself out of his main doc- 
trine, and he must get hack to it again the best way he can. 

If the Gpecimcn that has been here exhibited of these con- 
tradictione could be considered in the light of a simple in- 
advertence, glaring as it Is, it would have deserved or re- 
quired no remarks ; but this is far ftom being the case. It 
is not here only, or in a few instances, that Mr Malthus 
maintains these contradictory doctrines, and esempliScs the 
model of reasoning which has been here examined. On the 
contrary, the same desultory and contradictory mode of 
treating his subject is copied in a thousand instances, and 
indeed pervades and disfigures the whole of his Essay on 
Population, as well as his " Principles of Political Eco- 
nomy," wherever he touches upon this question. 

But if we are not afraid of the truth, or of removing the 
imputation of " evil" ftom " the principle of population," 
and of allowing that imputation to rest where it ought, and 
where, in spite of himself, Mr Malthus's own reasonings 
demonstrate that it should rest, the solution which he has 
given will appear satisfactory enough ; and that which he 
regarded as so difljcult of accomplishment as to be " hardly 
to be expected," will have been accomplished by himself, 
even while he was unconscious of and dissentient ftom his 
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After what has now passed under review, then, I thinic I 
have still new and additional reason to conclude, as I before 
have done* on the same subject, that " there are in fact 
but two ways of improving mankind, and of bettering their 
condition, and these are by means of education and good 
government ; and all attempts to succeed by any other me- 
thods will always be found abortive and unavailing. But 
as a Uberal system of education can never be thoroughly 
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and securely esMbliehed where good govemment is nM 1 
found, and aa the formei" naturally Ibllowe where the lattfl^ I 
has place, these two causes are in effect reduced to one*; I 
and good govemment may be pronounced to be the < 
indispensable and only efEcient cause of improTement iKt\ 
the condition of mankind in general, and particularijr ^\ 
that of the labouring classes of people." 
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INTBODUCTION TO THE CHAPTEB. 

When it happens to an able-bodied labourer, and to one 
has nothing but his labour to look to for his support, tl 
he is unable to procure employment, and that, haring 
hausted any little store or savings which he might pre- 
viously have had accumulated, he has nothing remaining 
wherewithal to satisfy even the immediate cravings of hie 
hunger, it must be ctmfessed, that he is then placed in, 
worse condition than that of the savage in the state of 
ture, since the latter is always free at least to employ 
labour and exertions to procure food, whereas the former il 
under the circumstances supposed, debarred from this 
vilege, and is in efiect (where there is no legal or certain 
provision made for his case) commanded to starve in the 
midst of plenty, without moving a finger to save himself 
from perishing. Now, it is in the highest degree impoi 
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and vital to the questioa we are about to diecuss, to remem- 
ber, that the case just stated is tiie only one in which an 
iadividual can be placed within the pale of civilized Bociety, 
in which he wiU find himself more unfortunately situated, 
and in a worse condition, than even the savage in his wil- 
derneua. 

It has been one of the chief objects of the present work 
to demonstrate, and I trust it has been demonstrated, that 
the institutions which are necessary to the existence of ci- 
vilized society, and particularly the institutions of property, 
and of the system of tite division of labour, are naturally 
advant^eoua to the labourers, as well as to the two other 
classes of land-proprietors and capitalists, inasmuch as they 
are the means of enabling every pereoa, including even the 
lowest labourers, (so long as they have employment,) to ac- 
qmre a greater share of wealth,— of necessaries, conve- 
niences, and luxuries, — than they could do otherwise ; that 
is, in other words, than they could acquire in the state of 
nature. It seems equally therefore the duty and the in- 
terest of every community to guard against the incidence of 
the case just described, by providing, if possible, for all who 
may be in want, and thus to make it the interest of every 
ittdividwal without e.TOeption, and at ail times, to support 
those institutions and Uwa which are necessary to its exist- 
ence and well-being, 

That this ought to be done, if it were possible, without 
introducing a greater evil than that which it would be there- 
by attempted to obviate is allowed ; but this, it is contended, 
is impossible. 

That it is not so however, and that to maintain the indi- 
gent and necessitous of eeery description is not that impos- 
sible or very difficult thing which it has been represented to 
be, I shall now proceed and endearour to demonstrate. 
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XHS POOBr-lJLWS OF ENj&LANP ILL COVTBIVJSB AVP ,1^ 

. PE&FECT. CONSIDEHBD AS A SYSTEM CAI«CULATS2> 9»A 

ALL TIMES AND CIECUMSTANC^S STII.I* WO&&E 4Jh 

MINISTEEED. POSSIBILITY OF A LEOAI. AKP COMP^Or 

aOAY PBOYISION FO]S. THE P00&, WITHOUT XH£E£S|; 

INCREASING. THEI& NUMBE&S. 

Whethee the poor4aws of England were well <« ill oif^r 
trived at first, or whether they were well or ill suited to t|i9 
purpose they were then mtended to serve, I sl;iall not aof 
pretend to determine ; but, if we consider . them as a system 
calculated for all times m^ drcumstances, it mustbeadr 
mitted at once that they are exceedingly dj^dbent ; imd^ 
r^ard to the manner in which they are now administm^ 
and to the many collateral evils which grow put of tbem, it 
will be universally acknowledged that they toe otill hmm 
censurable. 

As they are at present administered indeed, and consi- 
dered in regard to present circumstances, these laws are 
nearly as iU calculated to serve the purpose reqinred, or 
that which should be aimed at by every poor-law, namefyi 
the relief of those who are in want, without occasionim 
thereby an increase of their numbers, as can weU bft ooo- 
ceived. But it does not theuce follow thAt a better syskn 
could not be fallen upon, or that (as has been contended) 
no legal or compulsory provision can be made, or any jxff^ 
lar systematic relief be given to the poor, without mcseaoBg 
the evil it is intended to cure. The aged and in&m, at 
least, might evidently be provided fiar, without any very 
great or gbyious danger of extending the evil, or of inccea^ 
ing their numbers, by over-propagation, which is the b% 
bear set up to scare us from every regular, mode of charier. 
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But I will go further, and maintain, that even the able- 
bodied, who may happen to be reduced accidentally to want, 
and who may be unable for a time to procure employment, 
may be safely kept living without any bad consequences 
following, provided it be done with caution and judgment, 
and that no more be given to any of this description of per- 
sons than may be barely sufficient to keep them from starv- 
ing. Such persons might be allowed, perhaps, about half 
the ordinary rate of wages of the lowest labourers, without 
any bad consequences following ; and that moderate allow- 
ance, whilst it would reUeve them from the most deplorable 
and most miserable of all conditions, namely, that of being 
without food, or any means of honestly procuring it, and 
consequently from an overpowering motive to violence,— 
to rob or steal, — would at the same time furnish no consi- 
derable incentive or encouragement to idleness, or to redun- 
dant propagation ; nor would it interfere detrimentally with 
the interests of the regular employers of labour, — the three 
great mischieis to be guarded against when any gratuitous 
assistance is given to the able-bodied poor. 

The evil apprehended is from " the principle of popula- 
tion :" — That if a liberal and undistinguishing relief were 
given to the poor, their numbers would increase in propor- 
tion as they were reheved, and would even outgrow and ab- 
sorb the utmost amount of any possible funds that could be 
assigned or appUed to their support. But the relief given 
need neither be too hberal nor undistinguishing. It ought 
to be hberal only in cases where the apprehended danger 
(of redundant propagation) could not arise, as in those of 
the aged and infirm, and of children under age. 

These only, therefore, namely, the aged and infirm, and 
infants bereft of their parents, and without other resource, I 
would support liberally, but the able-bodied as sparingly 
as possible ,- and all this, I will maintain, might be done by 



I 
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a pioper and welLcontrired flystem €f poor4a^vB9 ^rilliMii 
moBiaing the evil or the nvmben of the poor. I duDk jt 
indeed not improbdiile that a well-contiived system of poem 
kw8 irould of itself, by its own pfoper efiect, tend rather la 
dimimeh the sumb«» of the poor, by tending to raise ^< die 
standard of wretchedness,"" at which the lower classed of ja^ 
bouxcars would ccsiaent to mairy and propagate ;^ and, Snm 
what has been formerly adyanced,-f- it will pErobabLy «]n^ 
to the readen aa most likdiy that such a syBtem o^ posi^ 
laws would soon become, under good goveianiicnf;, ahoosl^ i( 
not altogether, a dead letter. 

Previously to the period when Mr Malthus ftrst wrote 
and published his <^ Essay on the Principle of F&puk6an^ 
th^ defects and .bad consequences of the £n^Uah..pooKJjni 
had been fiiUy observed and pointed out by many inldb 
geni writefs; nor did iheir tendency to encxHUcage idhan^ 
and to increase the evil they were intended to core, taafi 
notice. But it has only been since tbe meuioraUe act of 
that publication that it has entered into the heads of tfifnlr- 
ing men, and has been set down by them as the most cer- 
tain and indisputable of all political ajdoms^j; that nolegil 
provision can be made, nor any regular, ^^atematic, and 
certain relief of any sort, be given to the poor, withootia* 
creasing thdr numbers in such proportbn and amount as to 



* £ven the Engliib poor-lawv; with i^ Ihek^ fitullB and in|erfb»- 
tions on their hesd^ have probably had vomething of tib« «Ad^ 
laded to, as it cannot readily be imagined that many pecasaa woiii 
be willing to take their stations, and settle themaelves in p ifT^ 
below the scale, whether of comfort or of " wretchedness " whidmaB 
allowed to those claiming relief from the parish. 

f See the preeeding chapter, and also chapter lO of bocdc i. 

1 8o9 as a spedmea Kr Ricardo's "FrinoiplMrof Po&tnai BcflaB»y> 
chap. 5. p. 106, seoond edition. 
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increase and aggravate the evil of poverty ; and that, in 
short, it has be«i dc^^nadcaUy pronounced, that the objects 
attempted to be attained by poor-laws imivereaUy ate abso- 
lutely and altogetheT unattainable. 

This doctrine is now, however, bo generally, I might id. 
most say universally, received by all who pretend to be 
adepts in the science of political economy, is maintained by 
them with such unhesitating and such undoubting conli- 
dence,* and is withal so favourably entertained and patron- 
ified in all high places,— even in the highest of all, namely, in 



* Tbii was written man; ;eajs before the late sudden and ample 
recantations of Mr Malthus's disciples, — very coolly given, after hav- 
ing bc«n engaged all the previous part of their lives in dogmatizing on 
the contrary aide*— when Iheir nostrums had well nigh seared up the 
heart and closed the hmid of charity in these kingdoms, and had 
caused thousands uptm thousands of unfortanate persons to be starved 
to death, or lo periah from the want of that proper nourishment and 
maintenance which every civilized community is bound in justice to 
administer to all who may he in want within its well-stored precincts- 
For it was nothing else but the prevalence of those nostrnms which 
perverted men's minds and steeled their hearts, and prevented timeh/ 
and adequate public relief from being given to those numerous bodies 
of men who were thrown out of employment, upon several occosioDS, 
and at different places, since the conclusion of ihe late war. And 
now the very men, who were chiefly instrumental in propagating those 
d<^ma9 which have produced all this tntschief and misery, come for- 
ward and declare them to be wholly visionary and unsound ! 

To acknowledge an error when a person discorers he has fallen into 
one, is to be but barely honest, even if he could with credit or safety 
deny the fact, — and when it is seen that an exposure of it will speedily 
be made and throw discredit upon ita defenders, there is not even the 
merit of candour in the confession ; but to take up opinions involv- 
ing such inhuman and unheard-of consequences, without the most 
rigid and scrupulous investigation, and thus lightly to set them down 
as portions of eifmal tnttk and irienee, is to incur a responsibility and 
a guilt which ia hot ill escuaed or atoned ibr by an unceremwdouB 
and disingenuous recaulation of them. 
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the higli courts of p«rIiatnent,-*-that it might truly appeat* i 
rery hdd undertaking to oppose the current, and periloiu 
efen so mudi as ^< to hint a doubt or hesitate dEsfike,'" 
were it not that Mr Malthus, the great apostle' and uiuver- 
sallj-acknowledged oracle of this creed, has been himself ob- 
served to waver, and has indeed latterly (as I shall pre- 
senily show) abandoned and retracted in efiect, tbau^ not 
in express words, or by a formal disdamation. Ins Ivholb 
theory on this subject, even in regard to the very impelled 
poorJawBof England; yet strange it is thatnon^ 6f Ifr 
Malthus^s disd^s or followers take the shghtest notice d 
this circumstance, or even for a moment advert to those nti- 
merous and large concessions and acknowledgm<snts dispenri 
throu^bout the writings of their master, which destroy ski- 
gether the very essence (£ his theory. Mr Malt^us A 
mits, that there are other <^ principles^ in man, and p^ctt- 
liar to him as contradistinguished from the brates, 'headeB 
the /^ principle of population,^ and which limit and con* 
trol that principle in man though not in brutes. His £9- 
dples, however, can see nothing but tke one prindple, the 
prindple of population. They have no ear or understand* 
ing for the controlling principles. It is sufficient for tlkim 
to have read the first chapter of the Essay on Population, 
and to have comprehended the arithmetical and geometrical 
ratios. They desire to know no ftirther, but set down all 
other knowledge as idle, unprofitable, and nugatory; ud 
universally to a man, in so &r as I have observed, vgat 
invariably as if the prindple of increase in animals werem 
otherwise controlled or regulated in man than in the brute 
creation. They seem not to be acquainted with the hdy 
or most strangely to overlook it, that their master admits 
the counteracting and controlling prindples peculiar to man 
almost in their ftill extent ; and that he has in one place or 
another of his voluminous writings repeatedly stated ' snd 
taken notice of the whole rf these prmdples, except^ 11)6- 
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lieve, one;* although, it muEt be confessed, that he seems 
always very chary and very unwilling to take a fall and 
connected, or distinct view of them, or to admit that their 
influence extends, as most certainly it does, to the entire 
demolition of the fabric he had previously raised. 

It has been most distinctly and correctly stated by Mr 
Halthus, that the problem to be solved ui planning out and 
establishing a system of poor-laws is, " How to provide for 
those who are in want in such a manner as to prevent a 
continual increase of their numbers, and of the proportion 
which they bear to the whole society."-f" Now the only 
difficulty that can occur Jn dealing with this problem must 
be in regard to those claimants who are able-bodied, but 
cannot find employment ; — for in regard to the others, 
namely, the aged, the infirm, and children under age, it is 
evident that there could be no sort of difficulty with them, 



• I allufie to the principle of luxury and rejiaement which, withoDt 
degenerating into vice, will be found, I believe, to have a powerful 
cflect In restraining population in the advanced periods of society. 

This principle I have elsewhere endeavoured shortly to develop (in 
a pvinphlet published several years ago, and already quoted in this 
work, note, pp. 55, 56,) and now I find all my most sanguine hopes 
and anticipations confirmed by the tacts stated, and the assurances 
given of still more particular proofs to follow, in a recent publicatiop, 
— Sadler's " Ireland, its Evils and thSr Hemedies," — a work which 
holds fbrtli a glorious prtinpect for the world and for humanity, by 
what is there already given, and still more by what is engaged to be 
proved in the work which is announced to follow, namely, a complete 
deliverance from the thraldom of Mr Malthus's "principle ofpopu- 

■' Fatid, impious man I — thiok'st Uiou 70R sanguine doud, 

Rwsed by iby breath, has quench'd the tub of day ? 

To-moiTDW he repairs the golden flood. 
And warms the naliona witli redoubled raj." 

+ Essay on Population, book iv. chop, la • • ■•* '" ' "■^-'^ * ' - 
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oc any poashle dang^ whatever of iheir increasing iti 
AHilti{djiiig tkdr nimibera supeialNmdaiitiy* 

But to look a little mcHre doseiy into tins poijit?-*4h 
eiiCHinataiices under wfaidi any of the membeiB of « ^tU 
liaed community may be reduced to the ttecessby ef dfli* 
ing or receiving the charity and assistance of their SMMe 
fioortunate ne^jhbouni) may be dasaed voder fbor leadli^ and 
ai^ ebquenitly stated aa IbOows, by an. admixiUe miter en 
tbia aulject :*•—<< 1. Mas in him infancy and rlJMhao^ 
wboae little handa are yet incapable of the lalKvur that-shaill 
procure him the nec^ssariea i^ life:— Sb Tlier aged^>irlMB 
length of years^ and the hardships thejr have endttoed^-IpfiH 
finally rendered a» feeble as helpless, infancy i— <*3« The s^ck;, 
the cripple^ the main^ed^ and those who labour ui)dec one ar 
other of those diseases which make the most fearful pigrt of 
the picture of human life : — 4. Those who, hein^ Iv^K j^ and 
willing to woirk, are yet, by the ill constitution of the socie^ 
of which they are members, or by some oF those revolatioiu 
to which perhaps all societies are liable^ unable to ptocote 
employment."f 

Now, here, I think, I may set it down as self-evnbst) 
and as undeserving of any further argiuneirt to pove hf 



* Mr Godwin, in his Inquiry concerning Popttlation^«— a work wW 
it is impossible to read without delight and improvementL tbondi I 
feel compelled to differ from, ike author on one pointy nMndy, a to 
the power of increase in mankind ;. which. In asfio* i^ it has lefiMM 
to thinly-peopled countries, I think is as great aa Mr Malthas h»M- 
presented it to be. Throughout the whole performance howaWt 
there is much to approve and admire^ and in the latter part (hook li) 
where he treats *' Of the Moral and Political Maxims inculcntsd is 
the Essay on Popuhttion^** the expositions be has gi^en of those 
maxims^ and of the monstrous propositions and extravaiaaicks into 
which Mr Malthus's ♦' Principles of PopulatiiMi'' haa driven hin," 
inimitahly felicitous and masterly. 

t Book YU chap. 3, p. 642. 
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that the three first-described cUflEes of persona, at least, 
might be very safely reheved, and that too with any degree 
of liberality, (provided it were done '' judiciously" — and 
why not judiciously ?) without any danger, or even possi- 
bility, of any undue increase or multiplication of their num- 
bers ; and that the only difficulty which can occur, in so 
far as the prindple of population is concerned, is obviously 
confined to those cliumants who arc able-bodied, and who, 
though both able and willing to work, are unable for the 
time to procure employment. But the whole difficulty in 
r^ard to this class of persons is at once obviated by the 
simple expedient which has already been hinted at ; namely, 
by taking care to allow them but a very small assistance, 
OF such a one only as would procure them but a coarse and 
epariug, though wholesome subsistence : and, if we attend 
to what Mr Malthus himself says on this head, or rather to 
the occasional important concessions and admissions he 
mates in regard to it, we shall soon be convinced that he 
was by no means unaware of this most plain and simple 
solution of his problem, and most easy method of over- 
coming the difficulty which he would still represent as so 
insurmountable. He observes : — " In so large a town as 
London, which must necessarily encourage a prodigious influx 
of strangers from the country, there roust be always a great 
many persons out of work ; and it is probable that some pub- 
lic institution for the relief of the casual poor, upon a plan si- 
milar to that proposed by Sir Colquhoun, (c. xiii. p. 371,) 
would, under very judicious management, produce more good 
than evil. But for this purpose it would be absolutely ne- 
cessary that, if work were providedby the institution, theaam 
that a man could earn by it should be less than the worst* 
paid common labour ; otherwise the claimanta would rapidly 
increase, and the funds would soon be inadequate to their ob- 
ject. In the institution at Hamburgh, which appears to have 
been the most successful of any yet established, the nature of 
the work was such, that, though paid above the usual price. 
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a penKm coidd not easily earn by it more dban eigbteen-pml^ 
a- week. It was the determined principle of the managew df 
the institution to reduce the support which they gave kMT 
than what any industrious man or woman m sudiciicHa* 
stances could earn. (Account of the Management of thi 
Poor in Hamburgh^ by C. Yoght, p. 18.) And it is tpi. 4i| 
principle that they attribute jtheir success. Jtt should b^ f^' 
served^ however, that neither the institution at Bambmj/fi, 
nor that planned by Count Rumford in Bavaria^ Jias saj^flkted, 
long enough for us to be able to pronounce on their 



nent good effects. It will not admit of a doubt, that inscits* 
tions for the rdief of the poor, on their first establisbajMr 
remove a grftft' quantity of distress. The only qnettioB' 1% 
whether, as succeeding generations arise, the inereasing'ftnsft 
necessary for their support, and the increasing numbers tUP 
become dependent, are not greater evils than that wladh im 
to be remedied; and whether the country will not iiltimrtfiy 
be left with as much mendicity as befi^re, besides all tlieva^- 
verty and dependence accumulated in the public institotiflwrf 
This seems to be nearly the case in England at present It 
may be doubted whether we should have more beggars if we 
had no poor-laws."* 

Here we see that Mr Malthus comes the length of ad. 
mitting that <^ it is probable that some public institutioa 
for the relief of the casual poor, upon a plan similar to that 
proposed by Mr Colquhoun, would, under very judiciou 
management, produce more good than evil.*^ So &r is 
good : — " But for this purpose,**' continues Mr Maldn^ 
^^ it would be absolutely necessary that, if work- were » 
vided by the institution, the sum that a man could earn bf 
it should be less than the worst-paid common laboiff.^ 
No doubt it should :-— who denies it ? And who does not sse 
that, if this precaution were adopted, the whole dugetf 
which has been so much magnified, of encouragemeiit to 



Essay on PopuladoD, boolc iv. chap. 4^ noib^ 
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idleness, and of &a onlimited increase and propagation of 
paupcrB, would be removed ? D<J not the plainest (Uctatefl of 
common sense point out this courGe ? and does not the 
same common sense assure us, that if this course were pur- 
sued, under " judicious management," (and why should it 
not be under judicious management P*) nothing but the 
best consequences could follow from it. 

But if Buch institutions would produce good " in Lon- 
don," why should they not do the same in other places, 
where, in proportion to their extent and populousness, the 
need for them may be as great ? 

Mr Malthus indeed, acconfing to his usual practice, en- 
deavours to throw suspicion and doubt upon the probable 
ultimate success of this plan of providing for the poor, even 
though pursued in tlie most jndicious way, by saying, " It 
should be observed, however, that neither the institution at 
Hamburgh, nor that planned by Count Rumford in Ba- 
Tsiia, has subsisted long enough for us to be able to pro- 
OMince on ^«r pennanent good effects C^ and ho rni, to 
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* In the present da;, when the general principles on this subject 
are so well understootl, .tnd w]ii;d bo man; intelligent individuals ate 
willing'and even anxious to lend their assistance in the management 
of charitable institutions, ibe desiileratum referred to in the text 
wtmld «eeni to be not very difficult of attainment, 

f 1 have not been able to procure anj farther information than what 
is given by Mr Malthus himself, in the note before quoted, either in 
regard to the two institutions mentioned above, or concerning the laws 
and managetnent of the poor in Holland " before the Revolution," 
which are also taken notice of by Mr Alalthus elsewhere ; but, from 
the manner in which the whole, and particularly tlie latter, are spoken 
of by him, t am led to suspect that in them will be fonnd a prxticai 
refutation of Mr Matthns's doctrine of the impossibihty of providing 
for all who are in want. He admits that " she {Holland] was able tu 
employ and support all who applied for relief;" inventing, and thrust- 
ing in of course, at the same time, a sanng clause to prevent the total 
wreck of his theory- .■..*/ Jnn-J ir,-iidii-'>..1 r- ^.•■'' - 
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the end of the note above cited. This is no moie Am 
was naturally to be expected from Mr Maltfams. Tim Etik 
note would have overturned his whole book . else. But no pov 
s(m will, I think, be much swayed by this insinuation: on 
the contrary, when we consider on the one hand the press- 
ing nature of the emergency with which Mr Malthus is be- 
set, and on the other the halting and hesitating wayb 
which this surmise is thrown in, it will be impossible to re- 
sist the conclusion, that he was himself wellxiigh ov^rpoi^co;- 
ed here with the conviction that all who axe in want nugjU 
be succoured and relieved under the restrictions reopiA^ 
mended, without increasing the proportion which they b^ 
to the whole community, and without producing any otltf 
of those ill consequences which he so much fears, and wMA 
he is so very anxious to persuade us would happen. 

But in order to show manifestly that Mr Malthus comes^ 
at last, not only to doubt and distrust the doctrines knd 
opinions which he had originally promul^ted onthisdiA- 
ject of the poor-laws, but that he has really, as I have be^ 
fore said, retracted and abandoned them in effect, it will h6 
sufficient to adduce the following passages from the Appcn^ 
dix to the fifth edition of the Essay on Population : — *' The 
obvious tendency," says Mr Malthus in the place just nMD- 
tioned, ** of the poor-laws is certainly to encourage maniage; 
but a closer attention to all their indirect as ^well as directed 
fects may make it a matter of doubt to -what extent thej 
really do this. They clearly tend, in their general operatiiOD, 
to discourage sobriety and economy, to encourage idleness 
and the desertion of children, and to put virtue and vice 
more on a level than they otherwise would be ; but I will not 
presume to say positively that they greatly encourage popu- 
lation. It is certain that the proportion of births in this coun- 
try, compared with others in similar circumstances, is very 
small ; but this was to be expected from the superiority of the 
government, the more respectable state of the people, andflie 
more general diffusion of a taste for cleanliness aud conve- 

2 
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niences. And it wiil readily occur to the reader, that, owing 
to these causes, combined with the twofold operation of the 
poor-laws, it must be extremely difficult to ascertain, with any 
degree of precision, what has been th^ir effect on popula- 
tion."* And to this passage Mr JIalthus adds the following 
in a note:—" The most favourable light in which the poor- 
laws can possibly be placed, is to say tliat, under all the cir- 
cumstances with which they have been accompanied, they do 
not much encourage marriage ; and undoubtedly the returns 
of the Population Act seem to warrant the assertion. Should 
this be true, many of the objections which have been urged 
in the Essay against the poor-laws will be removed; but I 
wish to press on the attention of the reader, that they will in 
thftt case be removed in strict conformity to the general prin- 
ciples of the work, and in a manner to confirm, not to invali- 
date, the main positions which it has attempted to establish."t 



The assertion contained in the latter clause of this 
last sentence I deny. " The main positions" which the 
Essay on Population " has attempted to establish" are, 
first, that, " under a government constructed upon the best 
and purest principles, and executed by men of the highest 
talents and integrity, the most squalid poverty and wretch- 
edness might prevml from an inattention to the prudential 
check to population :"! and, secondly, not only that the 
poor have no right to support, but that to support them is 
an utter impossibility. How then, I would beg to ask, 
can any objections gainst the poor-laws be removed " in a 
manner to confirm, not invalidate, the main positions it has 
attempted to establish ?'' 

Mr Malthus, however, still maintains his original doc- 
trines as broadly and confidently as ever, just as if none 



* Appendix, vol. iii., p. 313. 
X Essay on PopuIattoD, book it 
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of those concesflionB and acknowledgments whicb hate 
been here exhibited had ever been made by him. Li i 
performance which he has given to the world, some yean 
later than that from which the abov^ passs^es are taken, 
he puts forth the following argmnent, which he seems to 
think quite decisive against the possibility of any descr^ 
tion of legal provision for the poor being made or ezecuteS: 
** The existence/' says he, " of a tendency in mankind to 
increase, if unchecked, beyond the possibility of an adec^nafte 
supply of food in a limited territory, must at once determine 
the question as to the natural right of the poor to JuU sapfMit 
in a state of society where the law of property is recogniied. 
The question, therefore, resolves itself chiefly into a questka 
relating to the necessity of those laws which establish and pro- 
tect private property:"* and again, in the same place: — ^' There 
is no modification or the law of property having still fox its 
object the increase of human happiness, 'wrhich must not be 
defeated by the concession of a right ofjftdl support to all that 
might be bom. It may be safely said, therefore, that the con- 
cession of such a right, and a right of property, are absolnte- 
ly incompatible, and cannot exist together.*** 

Mr Malthas here, as in other instances (a few of wMch 
have been seen) where he knows himself to be touching on 
the tender points of his theory, is very guarded in his htti- 
goage ; and the little word full, (which I have put in itifc- 
lies,) careftdly repeated in both the above passages, soi- 
ciently demonstrates that Mr Malthus was perfectly wA 
aware how necessary that word was to the truth of the jwv 
positions he was advancing, when he inserts it, althongh it 
renders those propositions totally useless for his purpoBe^ 
and utterly powerless and nugatory in any argument against 
a system of poorJawsj according to which a limited arid re- 
gulated support only should be allowed. How Irtfl aware 



• Supplement to EncyclopaBdia Britatmica, article Population, 
(written by Mr Maltbns^) vol. vi. p. SSI. . 
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Mr Malthus was of the indispensableneas of that irord to 
the truth of tlie propositions in which he places it will also 
be seen by turuing to the passage quoted from him two or 
three pages back, wherein he states it as a sine qua non to 
the success of a charitable estabhshment, where work should 
besupphed to unemployed labouicrs, that " the sum that a 
man could earn by it should be less than the worst-paid 
common labour-"* 

Now, if by a fall sttpport Mr Malthus merely means 
to say that if a poor-law were instituted which should allow 
twenty shillings a-week to every idle person who chose to 
demand it, without questions asked, such a regulation would 
be incompatible with a right of property, and would 
speedily superinduce such a rapid increase and undue mul- 
tiplication of applicants an must entirely overwhelm and 
absorb every fund subjected to their claims, — I am as ready 
as himself to acknowledge and miuntain the truth of liia 
doctrine. But how does this subserve his argument i Or 
what has it to do with the question of the practicability or 
impracticability of a legal and limited provision for the poor ? 
Still It may be true that even able-bodied labourers may be 
safely kept alive during such times as they are unable to 
procure employment, and may be allowed a small and spar- 
ing, though not " a full support," — may be allowed per- 
haps three or four shillings (though not twenty) a-week, 
consistently enough with " a right of property :"— and if 
this be granted, the above formidable-looking assertions turn 
out to be altogether harmless, and this new argument of 
Mr Malthus, though so cautiously worded, and brought 
forward with an air of so much consequence, is found, ne- 
vertheless, entirely to fail him at his utmost need. 

When Mr Malthus's doctrines were first broached, and 
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the bruit of them began to be heard throughout the land^ it 
was thought to have been discovered and placed beyond tbe 
possibility of doubt, that the numbers of the poor, under 
the EngUsh kws and management, would necessarily la- 
crease in a ^^ geometrical ratio,^ and diat the '^ rates^^if 
unchecked, must in the end, and in no long time, absorb and 
^^ eat up^ the whole value and produce of the land. Liad 
proprietors became seriously alarmed for their estates, and 
ahnost every body encouraged them in that alarm. It wn 
no great wonder, therefore, that they should have readi^ 
listened to every projector, and entertained with fiivour 
every proposition which promised to ayert so imminent • 
hazard, however senseless and absurd might be the natmv 
both of the alarm raised and of the proposed remedy. It 
was no great wonder that emigration should have been most 
gravely attempted as a palliative, and that even the avowed 
dereliction of universal charity should have been represent- 
ed and resorted to as the grand and only efiectual panaeea. 
Seeing, or believing that they saw, a speedy and inevitaUe 
destruction impending over them, every other feeling was 
overpowered and stifled by the stronger claims of sel&pte- 
servation. 

The consequences have been dreadful ;— -a conspiracy,— 
an almost universal though tacit combination was formed 
against the poor, — a combination the object of which waste 
resist and obstruct the execution of the poor-laws,-»den|T- 
men and heritors have participated in it, and even thecooti 
of justice, — ^the bench and the bar, — ^have all united to con- 
demn every form of poor-law, and to obstruct and discoua- 
tenance an appeal to those we have, as far as their power 
or influence extended. Here in Scotland, at least, I can 
safely say that this has been the case ; and the best proof of 
it is, that at the present moment the most miserable andia- 
adequate allowances are given, even to the aged and infim 
poor throughout Scotland. But I should do iiyuftiee t$ 
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the actors in this memoTable crusade of the powerful ag^st 
the miaerable, if I did not here add, that they have all the 
while believed they were performing a high and meritorioua 
act of virtue ! 

Happily, however, there are now many BymptomB appear- 
ing of the breaking up of this confederacy, and of a strong 
dispoaition to doubt the Boundnese of the conclusions pre- 
viously arrived at, and relied on as unquestionable. The 
doctrines that have occasioned all this mischief are even 
renounced and abandoned by some of those who were chief- 
ly instrumental in spreading them ; and a poor-law for Ire- 
land has even been proposed with some hope of success. 
A ray of heavenly light now irradiates the sky, and has 
penetrated the gloom which rested on the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and a more cheering prospect at length 
opens upon us. 

But what plan, perhaps it may be asked, would we re- 
commend for adoption as a general system for the support 
of the poor of every description ? — To this question I should 
answer, that this is not the proper place (in a work of this 
description) to enter into the details of such a measure ; 
nor is it the province or the peculiar duty of an inquirer 
into the general principles of legislation to frame a bill or 
an act of parliament ; yet it may not be improper to notice 
here one or two of the most material alterations which it 
seems necessary should be made in our present poor-laws, 
to render them in any degree adequate to their object, or to 
that which it appears, from what has been advanced, a well- 
contrived system of poor-laws should accomplish. 

In any measure having the object just mentioned in view, 
it appears to me that the first thing necessary to be done 
would be to abolish the present regulation, whereby every 
parish is obliged to maintain its own poor separately, and 
with it all obstructions to any person not a criminal re- 
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moving horn one jdaoe or parish tK$ snotlier, ^toiaim^ 
timg himself where he pleases in any hottest bmiiieis. Tie 
burden of the wh<de poor would then bo borne equaOy hj 
the whole people^ and the expense paid out of the pulfic 
treasury ; which expense would be replaced and die trecttfiiy 
again wplenidied when necessary, by« general tax and <» 
tribution levied upon all daaset ofperaans^ downaimojiirto 
the very lowest ; since none aught to be relieved altogedior 
firom the duty and obligation of charity, and almoak nsne 
can be so poor as to be incapable of odntributing Adr 
mite.* 

Stin, however, the clergjrmen and church-officers of Ae 
different parishes might be constituted guardians mi ova- 
seers of the poor, and the parish-clerk treasurer, within ihm 
bounds, nearly as at present ; and the whole sy«ten stMiiiy 
still likewise remain, as before, under the control and pvole^ 
tion of the ordinary la^-courts ; and I would further pio- 
pose, that upon any onergency, such as might happen in 
the case of any considerable number of applicatioiis bong 
made by labourers in want of employment, or in any othff 
case of more than common urgency, it ahouhl be the duty 
of the Sheriff of the district to inquire into the drcmnsUoioo 
of his locality, (the whole county,) and, with sndi aSrke 



* As, however, there would still be ample room for voluniancka' 
rity after all that could be accomplished by the most eompfebasiTe 
and best-contrived system of poor-laws^ such a tax, or poor-raiet as i 
proposed, might be graduated and diminished on U^ smaBer hamet 
and properties^ m as to leave the contributions oif thoae who m» man 
cloB^ in contact with^ and have conaeqneatly the bettar qipottom- 
ties of discovering the tmly-dsserving and nece8sitaa^.ip.^ be d»*^J 
at their own disposal. Such regulation will appear the morc^ pecs- 
liariy proper and expedient, when it is considered how oiii<^ dirity. 
or assistance in difficult drcumstances, is given by the poorer sort of 
Ubowers to one another. 
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find ssRistimcc as he should choose to call for, deviBc such 
employment for them as might be useful to the public dur- 
ing the time they should receive the public money. 

Then I will suppose that all the aged and intirm might 
be allowed four shillings a-week each to a man, and three 
shillings to a woman ; whilst the ablo-hodicd labourer want- 
ing employment might be allowed three shillings per week 
to A roan, and one shilling and sixpence to a woman, and to 
nthet man ox woman who had children, during such want 
of employment, one shilling additional for each child." 

And thus the proper object of a poor-law would be fully 
accomplished, — a certain provision would be made for all 
who might happen to be in want, — puhhc begging might be 
wimUy suppressed, — and no person could afterwards have 
any ju«t reason to arraign the institution of property as in- 
juring him, ot find himself placed in a worse condition in 
consequence of its existence than he would otherwise have 
e^qierimced. 

But, perhaps, it will be said, that to try such a measure 
vould be a great work and a great experiment ; and no doubt 
it would ; but is not tlie object to be accomplished of great 
importance also ? — The reasons for preferring a legal and 
certain provision for the poor (supposing it practicable, which 
has, I trust, been fully demonstrated) to a precarious and 
tmcertwi one, as any voluntary provision must be, are 
Ddtber few nor small, and are indeed so plain and obvious 



* I have Eet down tbesr suiqe, or pittances, not hy any means as mi- 
alterable, or as the result of any very nice calculatioD of circumatances, 
but as the lowest thit could be nuoed wi^ any sort of regard to the 
calli of humanity or of justice, the preaent value of money of course 
being taken into account. So far from being unalterable, I think t^t 
if the experiment of a well-r^ulated legal ptoTision for ihe iioor were 
fkirlj' tried, it would soon be discovered that much more liberal aj- 
lowances than thoBe statei] might be made with safety, or without 
entuling any considerable burden upon the community. 
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at 9caxeeLj to stand in need of being stated. In condnd^f 
the present section, however, I shall recapitulate shorffy the 
tluree following :— 

L In the first place, to make a legal and comptilsoijpr». 
vision for the poor is the only effectual way to put a stop 
to public begging, which is unseemly in itself and mischiey- 
ous in its consequences to all who are compelled to witness 
it, even while they are able to relieve every ap^cant, boi 
which becomes tenfold more pernicious when it arrives t» 
that height (which it has frequently done in this coimtiy 
of late years) that you are not only unable to relieve, bat 
scarcely even to hearken to the complaints of the numeroilB 
unfortunate objects presented to your view. For when msb - 
axe obliged to look daily upon nakedness, and hunger, sad 
disease, or upon all three combined, and to teU the man- 
able sufferer that they can administer nothing to his relief 
or comfort, but, on the contrary, must drive him £rom 
their doors and from their sight, every compassionate feel- 
ing must be violated and blunted ; and the frequent repe- 
tition of such sights and scenes must harden the heart and 
' eradicate all sentiments of humanity out of the world. 

II. Secondly, the legal and compulsory provision has 
this great advantage over the precarious and voluntary one^ 
that it equalizes the burden that actually is and must be 
borne in supporting the poor, by obliging the uncharitahle 
and hard-hearted to contribute exactly and fairly with the 
charitable and humane in proportion to their means. 

III. Thirdly, the feelings and happmess or unhappiness 
of the poor themselves are surely not to be wholly over- 
looked in this question. Now, under a voluntary arid m- 
certain provision, they are condemned to a continual despoDr^ 
dence, — ^to live under contmual dread of the most distfe»> 
ful calamity which can happen to them — the dread of star- 
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Tation ;— wheteaB, under a legal and compulsory proviBion, 
all this waste of anxiety and despondency is spared and 
prevented, and their condition converted into one of com- 
parative comfort ; and all tills, it is believed, at no greater 
cost, or sacrifice, even in a merely pecuniary view, than is 
required to be made under the voluntary system. 

But, perhaps, it may be thought and urged still farther, 
that such a certain refuge and provision for all who might 
be in want as has been here proposed, would make labour- 
ers and servants regardless and insolent to their employers, 
as not caring about being turned out of their places ; but 
let the same law which bestows upon them the boon recom- 
mended correct this evil by being more strict and impartial 
than it is found to be at present* in compelling them to 
perform articles and agreements. 



SECTION III. . , 

'■'M'i 
BIGHT OF TBIE POOK TO SDFFOET. 

What has now been advanced may be sufficient perhaps 
to show the possil)iIiiy and expediency of providing a main- 
tenance for the poor by a legal and compulsory assessment ; 
but before concluding the present chapter, I must revert 
again to the question o{ right, which was but slightly touched 



' In the justice of peace courts here in Scotland, where the greater 
pu-t of the disputes between " mastera and servants" sre settled, it is 
too much the practice of ihe judges to males a merit o( fasoaring the 
poorer sort, particularly against manufkclurers and all other " mas- 
ters," themselves and the farmers, perhaps, excepted. Even the 
SheritFs are not entirely flree from this fault '^'' 
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l^ofli in the liegiiiBiiig of it ; and I iritt ceHOLtena, tbat, in i 
eiviliced countiyy whoe the land is til appropiiitte^ and (fta 
di^on of labour established, and where the liberty tocfr- 
gross and accumulate land and eveiy other species of veaUi 
to imy extent is aUowed, all who may be irt want hao8 • 
righi to support; — the aged and infirm unoonditionallj, 
and the able-bodied labourer to either gratuitous aid, or to 
wages and cmploymmt 

• . ■ • 

. When^ in ths midst of a dviliaed aodety lAeie the U 
ia all appropriated, tibe diriedon of labour ^tsMidie^ sai 
wh^re no l^al provision has been made for die poor, it 
happens to the labourer that he is unable to proeuie eis^ 
ployment, and has nothing to eat, he is in effect oomnuBid* 
ad to starve without redstance, and idthout any cilfoit ts 
save himself. But what sanction has tlie society of irUA 
he is a member to offer, which should iaduce him to ooib- 
ply with so inhuman and so unreasonable a command?— 
Death is the highest punishment that the society can in- 
flict ; but death stares the person so circumstanced aliesdj 
in the face, and he is certain that he must immediately per- 
ish if he yields obedience to this mandate.* 

In the state of nature the land would still have remained 
open to him, and he would have been at ftiU liberty to m 
all his exertions to procure subsistence ; and whatever fiffi- 
culty he might at times have found in acquiring his ddj 
food, he never could have wanted employment. But in if 
advanced state of society before described the case is toUDy 
changed ; to the unemployed labourer in that state die 



* As to any religious sanction, or ^ny authority j&om Scrqrtw it, U 
such a command^ it cannot be pretended &f a moment • fbf^vth 
g^ons inculcate charity, and Christianity especially l^culcatw i^.««i 
to the eztent» npon someoocasions, of eiyatningtbe rich r^^f ^ to "i^ 
aU that he hath> and giTe to the poor." V. 
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land is entirely locked up, his handa are tied, and he is 
placed in the cruellest of all situations, being expected and 
called upon (where no provision is made for his case) to perish 
for want in the midst of plenty ; and all the while he is 
denied the use of his arms or exertions in any way that 
should procure him a morsel of food. These, however, are 
too hard conditions to be either endured or imposed by hu- 
man nature ; and it always happens when such a case oc- 
curs that the rigour of the law is relaxed and mitigated. 
Judges will hardly pronoimce sentence of condemnation, and 
juries will not find a man " guilty" who takes a loaf of bread 
under such pressing circumstances ; while it is uniformly 
found that the spectators warmly applaud such lenity and 
mercy. The law itself is thus suspended and permitted in 
such cases to fall into abeyance. And why is this ? — Clear- 
ly because, when an individual happens to be reducetl to the 
unliappy condition which has been described— to the con- 
dition of lieiiig without food and without employment in a 
society wliere no legal provision is mode for the relief of 
his case — all conventional laws are dissolved in regard to 
him. He is then hh to his state of nature, and he that 
moment re-acquires all those rights which that state implies, 
namely, a right to use all his energies of mind and body, 
and all the means within his power, to procure the sustenance 
immediately necessary to the preservation of his life, how 
he may, but with as httle hurt as he can to his more for- 
tunate brethren. If, therefore, the society of which he is 
a member maintains and acts upon the doctrine that he has 
no right to support, it is at open war with him ; his hand 
must necessarily be against every man's and every man's 
against his. Prudence or pusillanimity, or the hopelessness 
of succeeding gainst so great odds, may restrain his arm 
and induce him to submit patiently and without resistance 
to his fate,— to perish without any attempt to prolong his 
life otherwise than by the ordinary and allowed means, — but 
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it never can be his duty to perish in this txuomer. '&it 
common right of nature which belongs to all meii,-^— the i%b 
to draw their subsistence from the mother eajrth, either iii- 
mediately and directly, as in the state of natuxe^ or in a roufidt- | 
about way, as in the civilized state, never is or -can be la- [ 
nulled or abrogated. After the division of labour is esta- 
blished, the earth'^s produce cannot be taken by^ every eae 
directly, but subsistence still comes to every one from the 
earth, whence alone it can come, although to the greitff 
number of individuals in a roundabout way. In this state 
c£ tlungs the right enjoyed in the state of nature to tiie 
directly of the earth^s produce as much as may be required 
to support life is relinquished in order to enjoy the greater 
advantages which arise from the division of labour, byneiafl 
of which a more ample and Uberal subsistence is aeqpked 
by every body, and especially by the labourer himseli Tbe 
one right or advantage therefore is obviously given uplor 
the other. But this arrangement necessarily implies tbe 
condition that the labourer shall find employment ; and whes 
this condition fiuls and support is denied him, his ecjgiiial 
right g£ nature reverts to him, and he is again at h'berty te 
ransack the world for food independent of all human con- 
ventions, which, in as far as regards him, are broken and an- 
nulled. That the right to derive his subsistence from die 
earth, and to acquire it how he may, devolves upon the ia- 
dividual the instant he cannot find either employment <v 
support, may appear evident from this circumstance, thst h 
is obviously on the condition of receiving employment ud 
wages for their labour that the great body of labourasy— 
idways the majority in all countries and in all conditions d 
society,— <M)nsent to the alienation of their original r^it to 
take directly of the produce of the land. This condttioo 
therefore, (I mean employment and wages, or the alterna- 
tive of support^) must be looked upon as a fundamental aqd 
indefeisible law in every sodefy from the moment thai ife 
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division of labour is introduced. In a society, therefore, 
which maltes no provision for the poor, or for the unemploy- 
ed labourer wanting support, the individual so circumstan- 
ced is at full liberty, in the eye of reason and of justice, to 
use his whole force and his whole wisdom in any manner he 
thinks fit short of inflicting death — the evil he would him- 
fielf avoid — on another, in order to procure a pittance of food, 
when it becomes the only alternative by which he can save 
himself ftom dying of hunger. 

And that this is really the feeling of all men when such 
a case is brought home to them, appears evident from this, 
that in all such cases the offender is invariably acquitted. 
In every case that I have observed to happen, (and I have 
observed many,) where a person has been brought to ac- 
count for laying hold, under the circumstances described, of 
the first food that came in his way, although it was not hia 
own property, the penalty of the law has been uniformly 
remitted.* Judges have not condemned nor juries convict- 
ed ; while the lookers-on have gone fiiUy along with both, 
and have cordiaUy approved of their conduct and lenity on 
(Och occasions. Many readers may probably be able to re- 



* Since thtE was written, the following cibc ha« come nuder the au- 
or's observatiDD, in which, contrary to what is staled in (he text, and 
^^what he had before observeil, a person has been punished under the 
:ance described, namely, for "stealing through hunger-" The 
case I allude to it thus reported in the Scotsman newspaper of January 
gist, IB29- — " Sleating through Hunger. — Thomas Curtis, a labourer, 
was indicted at the Surrey Sessions, on Tuesday se'ennight, for steal- 
ing ft loaf of bread. The trial of thjg case exhibited the difficulty of 
the peasantry procuring agricultural labour. The charge was fully 
proved against the priEoncr — namely, that he snatched a loaf of bread 
from the window of the prosecutor's shop, and ran away with it. The 
jury having found him guilty, the chairman aalted him in what si- 
tUBtion in life he was ; to which the prisoner, who to all appearance is 
a strong and health; young man, replied, that he was an agricultural 
labourer, and that being unable to obtain employment, he was allowed 
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orilect instamsei dteadtk aoqputtili under the circimislnMi 
dncribed; to complete, howerer, diu part of my msgamM, 
I shall addace die following : — 

The first case I shall notice of die kind described bo- 
euned in iKmdon a good many years ago; but, hairii^ mil. 
laid the paper in which I found it, I can nether give dis 
statement precudy as reported, nor die exmct date when k 
took place. I am unwilling, however, to ondt die mendap 
of diis case altogedier, as it is so much to my poeeaent pui^' 
pose, aod I shidl therefore state die duef cxrcattataaces ftol 
particulars of it as I reodlect diern^* The eaao whs dukijf 
an American saOor who was brought befinre tiho Ldtdlliftf 
of London, eidier at the Mansioa-House <nr CknkQndl, liai 
uncertain ^vdiich, charged widi stealing a Idiaf. (Ttii hiff 
pened at a time when diere were many I mmlrwla' vt wSm 
going about the streets of London idte and tmaUe tSif^ 



4s« a week by the pansh for digging in the fields &om msmi^iatil 
night. Out of this sam he had to pay Is. 6d. a- week for his Isdgl^ 
leaving 2s. 6d. for him to subsist upon. This was ^not adegmtc to 
his support^ and he declared that it was while labouring under ^ 
craTings of hunger that he took the loaf. The Rev. Mr Onslow, who 
was on the bench^ inquired of the prisoner whether four shilHnn wa 
•U he got in the week for working fbr the parish ^ He steled tbiC ft 
waS) and said that even this was not paid r^ularly ; fbr some ww^' 
when he was only employed two or three days, he obIt reeeiied U 
6d. The Court said, tbaX his loss of character tnnst have beoi III 
chief otuse of his not being employed. They were informed ttatk 
was labouring under some bodUy infirmity, otherwise a floggingsotU 
hare been added to the punishment to which the Court waidboatto: 
sentence him— namely, a month's imprisonment.'* 

It is to be regretted that " the Court" should not have eondcKeil* 
ed to state any grounds they had for the o^nion exoEessed^ "M 
bis loss of character muit have been the chief canse of Ids not Uk 
SKiployed." . ^ 

* Allsr niMh roMmh ia diflbrent flies oftisrwspkpfeai^ t lisvsM 
OMbls to lay my hsads on tMa esse, ^^nnhrhiii^ I j^ j^m a 
totlw^eaertlsoowraeyortbeststenastfnTeii abo¥«. 
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cure employment, which wae, I think, not long after the con- 
clugioQ of the late war.) On liis defence the culprit stated, 
that he had been unable to find any employment for Bcyeral 
months previously, nor coutd he procure a passage home, 
although he was willing to have worked it without any wages 
but iu8 victuals. He stated farther, that he had expended 
all his previous savings some time past. He was then ask- 
ed if he had had any thing to cat that day ? to which he an- 
swered, " No, nor tile day before neither;" and the poor lad 
could suppress his feelings no longer, but burst into tears: 
The sympathy of the court and of all present was imme- 
diately turned in his favour, and money was thrown to him 
from all quarters of the hall ; and the Txird Mayor not only 
allowed him to accept the money so presented, and to de- 
part without any punishment, but promised farther to see 
him taken care of, and assisted to find a passage to his na- 
tive country. 

TTie next case I shall adduce to the same effect occurred 
more recently in the Edinburgh Police Court, and is re- 
ported as follows : — 

" PoLiCB Court. — Yesterday, a man about 30 years of age 
was accused of stealing a loaf from a baker's apprentice. He 
had the appearance of a machine-maker or founder. When 
the Magistrate inquired what he was, and what had induced 
him to steal the loaf, he answered, that he belon^d to Glas- 
gow, and had come to this town in search of employment, but 
could find none. He denied that he slotc the loaf; he "took 
it," and was " obliged to do it by necessity." His downcast 
looks and dejected appearance fully corroborated his melan- 
choly statement, and the Magistrate humanely allowed him to 
depart, on his promising to set out immediately on his return 
to Glasgow."* 

The third and last case I shall mention is perhaps still 
stronger to our purpose than even the foregoing, inasmuch 
aa it is not food bat other property, less immediately neccs- 

■ Scotsman newspopw, June 6, 1037. 
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eary to existence, whicli ie taken by the accused. Itistbtu 
represented in the newspaper report :■ — 

" Union Hah.. — Yesterday, Mary Saunders, a yonngcrc*- 
ture, about 23 years of age, whose emaciated countenance pre- 
6ent£d a miserable personification of poverty and distress, w»i 
charged, a little before the close of the office, before Mr Cham- 
bers, the sitting Magistrate, under the following drcuiastan- 

"Mr Dennett, foreman to Mr Kirkbam, pawnbroker, New- 
ington-causeway, stated, that, about half an hour before, the 
prisoner seized a pair of black trowsers, exposed at the shop 
for sale, and attempted to make off with them. She was seen 
to take them, and pursued. When overtaken, she made no 
resistance, but aurrendereil herself at once to the officer. 

" Mr Chambers — Are you a married woman ? — I am. 

" Mr Chambers — Where is your husband ? — I don't know. 

" Mr Chambers — Does be know yoa are here ? — Oh no, ht 
knows nothing of it. 

" Mr Chambers — Why did you attempt this felony ? — I wu 
starving. I had nothing to eat, nor was my husband able tc 
assist me ; he was equally distressed with myaelf. 

" The constable aaked her what sort of a man her husband 
was ; on which she evinced a considerable degree of aWin, 
and, after hesitating for some time, replied, that he was a ull 
man, dressed in a short jacket of a light colour. 

" The constable then stated that his reason for asking tlie 
prisoner this question was, that he observed a man outside the 
ofBce crying very bitterly, and whom he suspected to be her 
husband, but he did not by any means answer the description 
given of him. 

" Mr Chambers ordered him to be brought in. His appesr- 
ance was equally miserable with that of the female. The mo- 
ment the prisoner saw him enter, she uttered a most piercinf 
shriek, and, clasping her hands tc^ether and sinking upoobei 
knees, exclaimed, ' Oh, that ia not my husband ; indeed il '<■■ 
not I' 

" Mr Chambers asked him did he know her f to which in 
replied in the affirmative ; when she again exclaimed, '0. 
yes t he does know me ; he's my brother.' 
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" Mr Chamber^-What relation are you to her f 

" Saunders — I am her husband. Sir. 

"Prisoner — Oh no, he is not my husband; nor was he with 
me when I took the properly. 

"Saundera — I was with her, and am equally guilty ; but 
we were starving. I am a watcli-cap manufacturer, and have 
been out of employment several months. I did all I could to 
earn what would support us, but failed. I applied to the 
officers of Cripplegate and elsewhere, but they told us we 
e young and strong, and treated us like dogs, and at last 
we have been driven to this. We had not even a place to lie 
^dowu at night, but were forced to walk the streets. 
, ,i "Mt Chambers — You seem to have a Lodging, for a key of 
A room door was found upon your wife. 

" Saunders — This morning lier sister gave her that key, be- 
longing to an empty room in a house at ClerkentveU belonging 
to her, that we might shelter ourselves there at night; also a 
ticket for a sheet tn cover us, to release which I expected to 
get a shilling from my uncle; but being disappointed, she at- 
tetnpted to take the trowsers to obtain the money. 

"The husband wept bitterly during his examination; and so 
melancholy a case of distress on the part of both, and so sin- 
gular an instance of affection on that of the prisoner, as dis- 
played in her anxiety to screen her husband from any impli- 
cation in her guilt, excited the sympathy of every one present ; 
and Mr Dennett, the prosecutor, expressed himself unwilling 
to press the charge. 

" Mr Chambers readily assented to this humane proceed- 
ing, and directing Saunders to occupy the empty room in 
Clerkenwell to-night, and apply for parochial relief to-morrow, 
discharged the prisoners, a sum of six shillings being given 
them, half'a-crown of which was advanced by Mr Dennett, 
the prosecutor."* 

In the coeee now detailed, (and others of tlie same kind 
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might be added and miiltiplied witho4lt ttumber,) the leil 
sentiments of mankind are cleiniy seen, and it isfound-thaty 
when a case of such misery comes actuallj before ihsan^mm 
can no longer adhere to those resolutions, or enforce, in iB 
their rigom*, those laws which they framed perhaps' in 'dior 
closets and at their ease, when aQ such objects weie le- 
moved far from their sight, and but faintly andinadeqnaiefy 
conceived by them. 

The real sentiments of mankind universally on the p(mit 
here discussed, whenever it is brought home to their bosoms 
and business, may be farther illustrated by llie condoct 
which is pursued and allowed to be- justifiable^ in. a city be- 
sieged, or in a ship at sea, where^ whw the stores andjn^ 
visions run short, bread and other articles .of fiiodaie tifaa 
without scruple, and divided equally amongst- all, n»iDatter 
to whom they may have belonged previonsfy. In oA 
emergencies it is allowable to remembto that die stoiAlf 
food which a man calls his own, and which,' being' icdtecliBil 
by him, are said, in the language of political eickmbitry, Ml 
in the sense before explained,* to be produced by iis la- 
bour, are in reality in their matter and essence produced by 
nature and nature^s God ;f and that although it may be un- 
questionably true that it is for the interest of toawItitmIj sod 
indeed necessary, as 1 have repeatedly shown, to the im- 
provement, and even to the existence of dviliaed societv, 
that men should be allowed to engross and accumub^ ob- 
der all ordinary circumstances, as much as ibeyvlme d 
food, as well as of any other sort of weidtb, yet stffl, whca- 
ever the emergency becomes such that the strict obserfsiee 
of this arrangement appears evidently inconsistent with die 
end for which it was instituted, the obligation it imlied 
previously can no longer remain in force, but mtffit ww 
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give vay to the stronger law of necessity and of Belf-presei- 
vation. And hence it is that Mr Hume speaks in the fol- 
lowing manner of an equal partition of bread in a famine as 
a thing allowable and justifiable :~" Suppose," says he, 
"a society to fall into such a want of all common necessaries, 
Uiat the utmost fi-ugalicy and industry cannot preserve the 
greater number from perishing, and the whole from extreme 
misery ; it will readily, I believe, be admitted^ that the strict 
laws of justice are suspended in such a pressing emergence, 
and give place to the stronger motives of necessity and self- 
preservation. Is it any crime, after a shipwreck, to seize what- 
ever mpaiis or instrument of safety one can lay hold of, with- 
out regard to former limitations of property ? Or if a city be- 
sieged were perishing with hunger, can we imagine that men 
will see any means of preservation before them, and lose their 
lives, from, a scrupulous regard to what, in other situations, 
would be the rules of equity and justice? The Usb and Tbn- 
DENCT of that virtue is to procure happiness and security by 
preserving order in society ; but where the society is ready 
to perish from extreme necessity, no greater evil can be dread- 
ed from violence and injustice, and every man may now pro- 
vide for himself by all the means which prudence can dic- 
tate, or humanity permit. The public, even in less urgent 
necessities, opens granaries without the consent of proprie- 
tors, as justly supposing, that the authority of magistracy 
may, consistent with equity, extend so far; but were any 
number of men to assemble, without the tie of laws or civil 
jurisdiction, would an equal partition of bread in a famine, 
though effected by power and even violence, be regarded as 
criminal or injurious ?*" 

But what is allowable to a whole people, or to a large 
body of men, must be equally allowable to one man under 
Uie same ciroimstaoces ; the only diiference being, that the 
latter is not in so good a condition, or, in other words, so 
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able to keep himself or to assert and enforce hk ngkt as 
the former* 

I am happy in being able still fiurther to confirm the doc- I 
trine hare maintained of the right of the po^ to suppoit, 
by the authority c£ tL no l^ss approved and popular wnter 
than Dr Paley ; whose opinion and reascHiiiigs will be per- 
haps more willingfy listened to in some quarters than those 
of the author last quoted : — 

" Another rigfatj'' says this aujthor^ '^ i^bicfa may be called 
a general rights as it is incidental to every man iHio is in i 
situation to claim it, is the right of extreme necessitj; bj 
which is meant^ a right to use or destroy anothet^s property, 
when it is necessary for onr own preservation to do so; u t 
right to take, without or against the owner's leave, the first 
food, clothes, or shelter we meet with, when vre are in danger 
of perishing through want of them; a ri^ht to thi^ow goods 
overboard to save the ship ; or to pull do^rn a house, in order 
to stop the progress of a fire, and a few other instances of the 
same kind. Of which right the foundation seems to be this, 
that when property was first instituted^ the institution was 
not intended to operate to the destructipn of any ; therefore, 
when such consequepces would follow, all regard to it is 8u« 
perseded. Or rather, perhaps, these are the few cases, where 
the particular consequence exceeds the general consequence; 
where the mischief resulting from the violation of the general 
rule is overbalanced by the immediate advantage."* 

And again : — '* The poor have a claim founded in the law 
of nature, which may be thus explained :— -All things wen 
originally common. No one being able to produce a charter 
from Heaven, had any better title to a particular possessioD 
than his next neighbour. There were reasons for mankind's 
agreeing upon a separation of this common fund and God 
for these reasons is presumed to have ratified it. But this 
separation was made and consented to upon the expectation 



* Moral PhUosophy, bool^ ii. part 1^ chap. s. 
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And condition that ever^ one shonld have left a sufficiency for 
his subsistence, or the means of procuring it ; and as no fixed 
laws for the regulation of property can be so contrived aa to 
provide for the relief of every case and distress which may 
arise, these cases and distresses, when their right and share in 
the common stock was given up or taken from them, were 
supposed to be left to the voluntary bounty of those who might 
be acquainted with the esigencies of their situation, and in 
the way of affording assistance. And, therefore, when the 
partition of property is rigidly maintained against the claims 
of indigence and distress, it is maintained in opposition to the 
intention of those who made it, and to Ids, who is the Su- 
preme Proprietor of every thing, and who has filled the world 
with plenteousness for the sustentation and comfort of all 
whom he sends into it"" 

Indeed the only ground (as has been before observed) on 
which the right of the poor to support has been or can be 
denied, is the alleged one of the impossibility of m^tain- 
ing all who may be in want under a legal provision, and 
under a ftdl knowledge on their part of their right, and a 
fiill acknowledgment of it on the part of those who are to 
support them. This ground being removed, however, and 
the allegation by which it is attempted to be maintained 
being shown (as I trust it has been) to rest on no solid ar- 
guments, and to have been abeady, in eSect, abandoned by 
its ablest and most anxious defenders, the other consequence 
naturally and necessarily follows, namely, that the poor 
ought to be provided for by a legal assessment. 

I shall conclude this chapter, therefore, by stating it as a 
theorem which has been demonstrated, that the right of the 
poor to support, and the right of the rich to engross and 
accumulate, are correlative and reciprocal privileges, the 
former being the condition on which the latter is enjoyed. 



* Moral Philosophy, boc^ iii. pari 2, chap. 6. 
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CHAWEE X. 

OV TAXES AND PUBLIC DEBT1$« 



SECnON 1. 

¥i4xlSfl DEFINIfiD— THAT ALL THREE i>ISTnTCT SOKTS Of* 
BEYENUE AFFORD TAXES, WACEfl AS WELL AS PROFIT 
AND RENT 

Taxes are general contributions of wealth, taken compulflai- 
tivdy, or by authority of hiw, (commonly in money, though 
sometimes in other sorts of goods,) for the purpose of being 
applied to pay expenses of a public nature ; in particular to 
pay the expenses of government, tibat is, tibe esqpenses of 
justice and of defence, &c., as wdl as every other ehatge 
which governments or societies may be called upon of may 
deem it e^qiedient to incur for the general good. 

Taxes, therefore, are tlie items which make up the public 
revenue, and must all be p^ out of the private revenue df 
individuals, namely, out of rent^ profit, and wages.* ' 

The old French Economists, who still have a few ^^ 
lowers, maintain,- that all taxes fall wholly upon ilihe land, 
or upon rent, denying that either profit or wages afibid 
any ; — ^the Ricardo econotacusts again contebd that taxes 
fall entirely upon rent and profit, denying in like man- 
ner that wages afford any. It is hoped^ however, that 
what has been advanced in some of the former chapter 
of this inquiry will have been sufficient to demonstrate 
the fallacy of both these opinions, and to estabBsh the 



* Taxes may indeed be f)aid out of capital as well as out Qf revenue ; 
but tbey can only be paid perrnhnently out of the latter. 
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soundness of that which is laid down by Mr Hume and Dr 
Smith on this'subject ; namely, that all three distinct sorts 
of revenue adbrd taxes, wages as well as profit and rent. 

It will be sufficient in this place, therefore, simply to re- 
assert the doctrines maintained by the two authors just men- 
tioned in regard to taxes, under the three different heads or 
denominations of revenue, and to refer to the fiilh book of 
the Wealth of Nations for the ftdlest and most perfect ac- 
count of the incidence and effect of particular imposts that 
has ever yet been given to the public. 



I. Taxes on Rent. — Every land-tax ought to be laid on 
the rent of land; that is, it ought to be constituted a pro- 
poition, not of the gross, but of what is sometimes called 
the neat produce ; or of that free surplus above the ordinary 
charges of production which has been already defined as 
forming the rent. A land-tax which, like tithes, is made 
a proportion of the gross produce of the land, fonns an ob- 
stacle to its improvement and to the extension of cultiva- 
tJoD, — it prevents the whole produce from increasing to that 
extent which it otherwise would do, and limits the wealth 
and population and resources of a country to a less ample 
development than they would otherwise attain to ; where- 
as a tax proportioned to the rent, if confined within any 
moderate bounds, would be free from these or any other ill 
efl^ts. 

A direct tax upon rent faUs wholly upon that particular 
description of revenue, and presents, as was before explain- 
ed,* an expedient whereby a part at least of the produce of 
the land may be conveniently enjoyed in common, although 
the land itself cannot. Such a tax, if it were confined with- 
in moderate bounds, and uever allowed to exceed one-^ghth, 
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qrtirdlye.aiid a half per cent, would not diinimsli the de- 
ainiblenesfl of land-property, or operate in any aensihle de- 
gree as an obstacle to improvement ; and as it cannot be 
daued that that portion of the value of the land, (namelj, 
Bontf) which arises from the mere progress of society, should 
be applied and ei\joyed as a common good^ in as £Eur as sudi 
a thing may be practicable, without too much ^mmifimg 
the desirableness of the land, such a tax upon rent ought 
to be made a fundamental law in all countries, and in Ugh- 
ly-improved ones would go a great way towards .defraying 
the whole expense of government under all ordinary circum- 
stances, and consequently towards preventing the necesnty 
of an other taxes, if it did not do so altogether. 

It must be admitted, however, that if such a tax were al- 
lowed to rise much higher than an eighth, it would AimiwA 
too sensibly the value and desirableness of properties in 
knd, and, by rendering the proprietors less interested, eyen 
quorate as an obstruction to improvement of another sort; 
but kept at or under the rate just mentioned it could not 
possibly do either. | 



II. Tawe9 on Profit. — ^A direct tax on profit* fiiUs irhoUy 
(m profit, as one on rent falls wholly on rent ; but yet pro- 
fit is not so proper a subject of direct taxation as rent is ;— 
firsts because the amount or value of the capital from which 
the former arises is not like that of the land from which the 
latter arises, so open to inspection, or so easily ascertained; 
and to ascertain it with any degree of exactness would re- 
quire too rigorous and vexatious an inquisition into men's 
private affidrs ; — and, secondly , because capital can be re- 
moved from one country to another, and if it were diiectly 



• It will probably be saperfluous to remind the reader here thit 
the term profit h used as synonymoiu with wteresi. 
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and heavily taxed, it would be very liiely to be removed to 
the great detriment and disadvantage of the whole commu- 
nity. 

' "The interest of money," saya Dr Smith, " seems at first 
eight a Bubject equally capable of being- taxed directly as the 
rem of land. Like the rent of land, itis a neat produce which 
remains after completely compensating the whole risk and 
trouble of employing the stock. As a tax upon the rent of 
land cannot raise rents, because the neat produce which re- 
mains after replacing the stock of the farmer, together with 
his reasonable protit, cannot be greater after the tax than be- 
fore it; 6o, for Iha same reason, a tax upon the interest of 
money could not raise the rate of interest ; the quantity of 
stock or money in the country, Hkethequantlty of land, being 
.Bupposed to remain the same after the tax as before it. The 
ordinary rate of profit, it has been shown in the first book, is 
iBverywhere regulated by the quantity of stock to be employ. 
iSd in proportion to the quantity of the employment, or of the 
'Wsiness which must be done by it. But the quantity of the 
^*mployment, or of the business to be done by stock, could 
taeither be increased nor diminished by any tax upon the in- 
terest of money. If the quantity of the stock to be employ- 
rhd, therefore, was neither increased nor diminished by it, the 
^w^inary rate of profit would necessarily remain the same. 
_3ut the portion of this profit necessary for compensating the 
.frisk and trouble of the employer would likewise remain the 
Wme, that risk and trouble being in no respect altered. The 
Residue, therefore, that portion which belongs to the owner 
of the stock, and which pays the interest of money, would 
-ity remain the same too. At first sight, therefore, the 
Itltereet of money seems to be a subject as fit to be taxed di- 
Tectly as the rent of land, 

- " There are, however, two different circumstances which 
render the interest of money a much less proper subject of 
direct taxation than the rent of land. 

" First, the quantity and value of the land which any man 
possesses can never be a secret, and can always be ascertain- 
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dl with great ezacfeneis; butdie.whokamMUitof tlKtaqutd 
itaKd( which he possesses is almost alwajrs a eecrejb, and om 
acarce ever be ascertained with tolerable exactaaeas^ It is 
UntlU^ besides^ to almost coatiaual variation^ A yeac s^dom 
imse^ away^ frequently not a months sometiimefi scarce a single 
d^j, in which it does not rise or fall more or less.. An ioqin^ 
sition into every man's private circumstances^ and an inquiai- 
tion which, in order to accommodate the tax to them, wstch- 
ed oyer all the fluctuations of his fortune, "would be a sourGe 
of such continual and endless vexation as no people could 
support. 

*' Secondly,land is a subject which cannot l>e removed, where- 
as stock easily may. The proprietcnr of -land is -necessarily a 
citiaen of the particalar oonntry in which his estat^liss. The 
l^t^pri^tor of stock is properly a citiaen of the world, and is 
iiqt necessarily attached to any particular country. He woalid 
b^apt to abandon the country in which he was. eacposed tea 
yex4tious inquisition, in order to be a0ses8ed to abiudeusome 
tax, and would remove his stock to some other counti^ wliere 
he could either carry on his business, or enjoy his fortime 
more at his ease. By removing his stock he w^ould put an 
end to all the industry which it had maintained in the coun- 
try which he left. Stock cultivates land ; stock employs \a^ 
hour. A tax which tended to drive away stock from any 
plnrticular country, would so far tend to dry "up every source t 
of revenue both to the sovereign and to the society. Not only 
the profits of stock, but the rent of land and the wages of U- 
hpor, would necessarily be more or less diminiahed by its id* 
moval.''^* 

; Another dicumstance which nsakes the rent of bod a 
much more just and proper subject of direct <:^Tation than 
the profit of stock is, that the former incareases In value 
without any care, or attention, or labour, oil the part of the 
proprietors, simply in consequence of the increase of popu- 
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Ution and wealth ; whereas profit diminishes under the same 
circum stances, and the capital whence it arises can only be 
acqiured or increased by saving and privation ; the existence 
and increase of capital being uniformly owing to the mdus- 
try and frngality or parsimony of the individuals who ori- 
ginally acquire it, or to the care and parsimony of those who 
continue to preserve it undiminished and unconsumed ; but 
the increase of the value of the land which cannot be con- 
sumed is owing to the general industry and prosperity of 
the people, and good government of the country. 

III. Tavea on Wages. — A direct tax on wages may fail 
either wholly or in part upon that description of revenue. 
If such a tax be but moderate in amount, and l^d on in a 
country hut moderately taxed, it may be paid wholly by the 
labourer, who may either *' retrench something from his 
way of living," or " increase his industry, perform more 
work, and live as well ae before, without demanding more 
for his labour." In a country indeed which is taxed to the 
highest pitch, where the labourer has increased his industry 
OS far as he can, and lias reduced his way of living to the 
lowest sort of necessaries on which he can subsist, any &r- 
ther retrenchment, or farther increase of industry, being by 

Kthe supposition impossible, every direct tax would necessa- 
, under such circumstances, either raise wages or starve 

^&e labourer out of existence. It is denied, however, that 

'the labouring classes ever were or could be reduced gene- 

dly, or in any considerable numbers, to this condition ; and 

l' it would be otJy those individuals who were so reduced that 

j vould be unable to pay any taxes, or on whom no portion 

I ^ them could fall. 

Taxes upon commodities may and generally do faO upon 
every sort of revenue indifferently, and ought indeed to be 
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ecnuidered as faHimg on that particidar sort by wladi tbe^ 
are purchased far consumption. 

^ When a tax is laid upon commodities/* says Mr Hame, 
" which are consumed by the common peo|^e^ the neoesssry 
consequence may seem to be, either that the poor must in- 
trench something from their way of livin^^ or raise their 
wages so as to make the burden of the tax fall entirely upon 
the rich. But there is a third consequence 'whiqh ofteu fol- 
lows upon taxes^ namely, that the poor increase their indus- 
try, perform more work, and live as well as before^ without 
demanding more for their labour. Where taxes are moderate^ 
are laid on gradually, and affect not the necessaries of life^ 
this consequence naturally follows; and it is certain, that 
such difficulties often serve to excite the industry- of a people, 
and render them more opulent and laborious than ofhers nvho 
enjoy the greatest advantages."* 

And further, he says, — '' If a duty be laid upon any com- 
modity consumed by an artisan, he has two obvious expedients 
in paying it; he may retrench somewhat of his expense, or 
he may increase his labour. Both these resources sore more 
easy and natural than that of heightening' his wages. We 
see, that, in years of scarcity, the weaver either consumes less 
or labours more, or employs both these expedients of frugality ! 
and industry, by which he is enabled to reach the end of the J 
year. It is but just that he should subject himself to the 
same hardships, if they deserve the name, for the sake of the 
public which gives him protection. By what contrivance can 
he raise the price of his labour ? The manufacturer who em- 
ploys him will not give him more ; neither can he because 
the merchant who exports the cloth cannot raise its price, 
being limited by the price which it 3aelds in forei^ markets. 
Every man, to be sure, is desirous of pushing off from hinw 
self the burden of any tax which is imposed, and of laying it 
upon others; but, as every man has the same inclination, and 
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L It npon the defensive, no set of men can be Buppowd to pre- 

I Tail altogether in this contest."* 

Taxes, therefore, upon com modi ties, are to be considered 
fjfA paid in pari by all classes of people ; ^id all taxes, ex- 
L.iOGpt direct ones on rent and profit, have a certain tendency, 
Btore or less, to equalize and spread themeelves (when con- 
tinued for a length of time) over the whole expanse and 
surface of society. 



OF TAXES AMD PUBLIC DEBTS, AS THEY AFFECT THE 
CONDITION OF THE LABOUEING CLASSES OF PEOPLE. 



As all taxes are necessarily paid either out of the capital or 
the revenue of the individuals from whom they are taken, 
their effect must evidently be, to diminish the wealth of 
those who pay them, in at least as great a measure as they 
increase that of those to whom they are ultimately paid over ; 
it follows, therefore, that in proportion as the numbers of 
those who draw their incomee from the pubhc treasury are 
increased, under any given circum/itance8,-f the salaries of 
each not being diminished, or as their salaries are increased 
their numbers not being diminished, the greater must be 
either the industry or the privation of those who pay the 
taxes ; or, to be as exact as possible, the greater must be 
the prvBation of those who pay their shares of the taxes out 
of tbor land or capital, or out of theii reoetiue arising 



■ Essays, part ii. essay 9. Of Taxes. 

t Circiuustances which must be given are, — the proportion of ca- 
pital to population, ddU of population to the extent of territory ; aim 
the fertility or barrenness of the territory, end the i^ee of skill or 
improvemeiitwhich the people have attained in the oris of production- 
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from land or capital, and the greater tAther the prioatiim 
or the industry of those who pay their shares out of theii 
revenue arising ftom labour. 

Plain and obvious, however, as the doctrine just stated 
may appear, and fiequeutty as it may liave been aet in a 
clear light by preceding writers, it is still denied.,. It isg^ 
maintained, as it waa in Mr Hume's time, that " the 
public ia no weaker on account of its debts, siace xbcj 
are mostly due among ourselves, and bring as much pro- 
perty to one as they take from another,""* We are uJd 
that taxes can never be burdensome to a country vhut 
they are expended within it, because the mosey cosam' 
all back again into the hands of the people ; the eiCnmdK 
nary doctrine is advanced, that " a body of unprgductin 
labourers," esclusive of and additional to those which an 
required both for the private convenience of individuals and 
for the purposes of government, is not only harmless but 
absolutely beneficial, as being conducive to a more proper 
distribution and consumption of wealth than would talr 
place without them ; and it is accorduigly maintMned, thai, 
although it were in our power greatly to reduce out eipen- 
diture on account of government, and at once to annihilale 
the national debt, and all the taxes which are neoessaiy l» 
pay the interest of it ; and suppose all this could be dov 

without in the least hurting the public creditora, yet edl 

jt would be nowise advantageous to the public to do so, bn^ 
on the contrary, exceedingly detrimental, inasmudi tf ft 
would diminish consumption, destroy the demand for laboub 
and throw great numbers of labourers out of emplonanMt. 



• See Hume's Essays, essay 9. Of Public Credit. 

+ " I feel perfectly convinced/' says Mr Maltbus^ speaking of SfK 
natiDBol debt, (Frinciplei of PolUka! Economy, chap. B, led. 9, » 
486,) " that if a sponge conld be applied to it to-njortow, and »c 
ccniH piit out of our consideration the poverty and mieery of the peb- 
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As the faUacics contained in the above paradoxes have 
been most completdy exposed long since, first in a general 
way by Mr Hume, and afterwards more particularly by Dr 
Smith, it may well appear unnecessary here to say any thing 
more about them. I shall only therefore offer a very few 
observations addressed to the new aspect which one or two 
of them have been made to assume, before I attempt to de- 
lineate the progressive effects of an indefinite increase of 
taxes and public debts, as they affect the condition of the 
labouring classes of people. 

It is true, as has been already admitted, that taxes, vhen 
they are moderate, and laid on judiciously and slowly, may at 
first, by exciting a spirit of industry where it was before 
wanting, be for a time rather useful and advantageous than 
the contrary ; but to say that they must be harmless be- 
cause " the money comes all back again into the hands of 
the people,"" is the most extravagant of all absurdities. It 
is true, the money conies back : this is indeed the veiy pn^- 



lic creditors, by eupposing them to be supported comfortably in an- 
other country, the rest of the country, as a nation, instead of being 
enriched, would be impoveriaheil." 

Tt is singular that Mr Malthus. who mnintains ihat "a body of un- 
productive labourers tend to push the weslth of a rountry farther 
than it would go without them," (Princiirfes of Political Economy, 
chap. vii. BCC- 9, p. 477, it seq.) should still continue to be aa grtiat 
aa enemy as ever to any form of legal provision for lUe poor; for 
whttt are the poor, when so supported, but " s bnily of unproductive 
labourers?" Or are we to suppose that poor-laws would he not only 
innoxious but heneflcia!, provided the allowances under them were 
hundreds or tens in«tead of units P Are we to suppose (hat a law 
which costs the country about four millions (i leave out of consi- 
deration what is paid as wages) annually, and which Mr Malthus de- 
nounces as " an evil in comparison with which the national clebC, 
with all its magnitude of tenor, is of little moment," might be eon- 
vprted into a blesailig by ihe simple espedient of increasing the pay- 
wienlfi till they should amminl tofvrty millions? 
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pose fvr which it was taken, that by coming back it nn^i 
transfer the goods of those who receive it the second tiinf 
tjtto the hands of the persons whom it is meant the mes 
should support. True, the money comes back, but it comet 
for a now value ; it does not come back again for aothinj 
If it comes back, it comes by purchase for a new eqtdi^ 
lent. If it cornea back to the labourer it comes for ^ 
sweat of his brow ; it comes for the fruite of a new and ad- 
ditional labour. By the sweat of his body he must twice 
earn it, and by a twofold exertion of his labour produce 
the means of living for himself, and then for another, 
hack indeed ! — So does the .^uey taken by the higl 
man, and by all the cheats, a^A thieves, and robben! 
country. It comes all back in the same manner tJM( th 
money taken by the tax-gatherer comes back, vk. tot the 
goods of the lieges. After the money ia taken m any iif 
diese ways, oi when money is parted with in any nuoBcr 
whatever, every one is at liberty to draw it back ^ud, if 
he has an equivalent to give for it ; and to the labourer ii 
will come all back if lie can work hard enough for it, — if Ik 
can undergo the double toil of again accumnlatiiig where- 
withal to purchase it a second time. 

It is true also, that the expenditure of laige ams (^ 
money quickens industry, and that any particular mule (^ 
laying it out will draw the labourers of the country to Tort 
in the corresponding channels. It is true, therefore, diW Jl 
the money which comes at present from the hands of ife 
stockholders was suddenly stopt, such stoppage wadSdoccMr 
sion a temporary depression and stagnation in some depail- 
ments of industry, and great immediate inconvenience W tlif 
labourers in these departments; but they would speedJIl 
get relief from other sorts of industry being called into a- 
istencc ; for as the whole of the money formerly pidd to ti« 
national creditors would now he left in the pockets of iCe 
people, the same amount would come from dteoce aadk 
■II expended, though for it different sort of articles j and 4* 
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channels of induatry, though changed, would not be dried 
up ; on the contrary, its streams, though not so large, would 
be more nomerous and more salutary. Instead of one im- 
petuous torrent sweeping rudely across the land, and draw- 
ing every thing within the drcle of its narrow vortex, there 
would be innumerable small springs rising up all over the 
country, fertilizing their native fieldsj and giving freshness 
and vigour to the most desert places. 

But farther, it may be observed, that these arguments (if 
they deserve the name,) which we have been here shortly 
considering, evidently prove too much ; for if they were 
true,— if the doctrines wer'-" ime which represent a lai^ 
public debt and expensive gAemment-establishments, and 
numerous taxes to support them, as not only harmless but 
positively beneficial, because the money comes all back and 
circulates through the country, — parliament could not be 
better employed than in multiplying the one and increasing 
the other, until every man in the country was pensioned 
and provided for. There would be no need in this case to 
confine the grants to those who gave money or service in re- 
turn. If you arc settled that the money coming back 
makes it not only not hurtfiil but beneliciat to take 
it, why be at aO scrupulous or backward in doing so ? If 
the money coming back could work the wonders ascribed to 
it, and equally support those who pay and those who receive 
it, why not pension every individual, and make them all 
rich together ? Such are the conclusions and absurdities to 
which these doctrines and paradoxes directly and legitimate- 
ly conduct us. 

Leaving these doctrines, therefore, without farther com- 
ment, I shall here set down what appears to me to be the 
real effect of taxes and public debts, in their natural pro- 
gress from first to last, and it will thence appear that a large 
public debt, and the heavy weight of taxation necessary to 
support it, is simply nn engine calailatcd and adapted to 
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screw up the labour and exertion of a coiintxy to the higli- 
ist pitch. 

The real effects of taxation, when increased indefinitelyy 
may be supposed to proceed from the first to the last stage 
m somewhat like the following manner : — 

Every man endeavours as long as he can to keep up his 
atation in society, and to live in his old and ordinary way, 
or rather to better it if he can. In a country where the 
taxes are inconsiderable, and only beginning to be felt, there- 
fore, when a new one is imposed, the labourers wotk a little 
kmger, or a little harder,, and continue to live as well or 
perhaps better than before. In working a little harder or a 
jSttle longer in order to make up the tax, they probably do 
a little more than make it up ; not being in this early 8tag& 
opjnressed or overburdened, every one perhaps does a Utde 
more than is necessary, and, after paying the tax, finds he 
has something over to add to his enjoyments, and to be 
some small recompense for his augmented labour. ETeiy 
person in his particular sphere and station augments his in- 
dustry, and, in this early stage of taxation, instead of being 
burdened or oppressed by new and moderate impositions, he 
is only excited to more lively exertions. The merchant, 
the farmer, and the manufacturer, accustomed to drink their 
wine, will not relinquish it for a small tax ; they will rather 
mcrease their exertion, their industry, or their ingenuity; 
and the result will probably be, that, after making up the 
tax, something will remain over, which they may either add 
to their capital or to their enjoyments. They cannot so 
measure their increased industry as that it should cover the 
tax exactly and no more. Set agoing with a new impulse, 
they overshoot the mark, and by their new and additional 
exertions they produce something more than the tax takes 
away ; and in this manner add more to their income than 
they are obUged to add to their expenditure. And thus it 
may happen, that a nation sunk in indolence and lethargjr 
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mky be roused and really benefited by the first imposition 
of new and moderate taxes.* And in this easy manner the 
first stage of taxation passes over. 

The second comes apace. The taxes are gradually in- 
creased, and industry, proceeding in the manner just de- 
scribed, increases in the same degree. Year after year adds 
a new series of imposts, and every man^^s exertions are 
pushed to the utmost limits, until, when industry can do no 
more, economy, retrenchment, and privation begin. The 
income of every individual, greatly increased by his increas- 
ed exertions, is yet so reduced and cut down by the nume- 
rous taxes as to leave him in much the same state in regard 
to what he can allow himself to consume as when he began 
Jiis new career of exertion and industry; and all he has 
reaped by the additional toil he is now obliged to undergo, 
-—and which toil he cannot for a moment intermit without 
sinking down into an inferior condition, — ^is the pleasure of 
beholding the whole produce of his increased industry going 
to support a daily-increasing number of persons to live in 
luxurious ease and idleness throughout the country, without 
any addition being made by them to the capital, or to any 
other instrument of production within it ; and so concludes 
the second stage of taxation. 

It is easy to see how it happens, therefore, that a country 
appears to flourish and improve after the first imposition of 
taxes. It arises from the increased exertions and industry 
of the whole labouring population, which are at first gene- 
rally carried much farther than is barely necessary to jnake 
good the demands which call them forth. 



* I do not say, that taxation is necessary or indispeasable to rouse 
a nation to industry. Education and good government will serve the 
purpose. The United States of North America exhibit an experjr 
mental proof of this. 



* Those who are old enough to remember the state of the coontrj 
and of the labouring classes before the commencement of the hte 
war* can bear ample testimony to the fact) that their hours of labour 
were not so long^ nor their exertions so arduous^ as they became to- 
wards the conclusion of it^ and that they gradually increased irith 
the increase of the taxes. 

t A strong confirmation of the doctrine here stated of the effects of 
a large public debt, in screwing up the exertion of the country tou 
unnatural pitch, may be drawn from a survey and observadoD of its 
aetual condition compared with other countries, and with itself be- 
fore the debt was contracted, or when it was comparatively insignia 
cant or moderate. 

As to the state of the country before the debt was contracted, « 
when it was more moderate, I shall add nothing to what I have sakiii 
the preceding note ; but, in respect to the comparison with other coo- 
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But laxAftioii, we dmll siqppose^ does not atop at this 
point It still g6eaony*-4he Ia8tfltiige:a;[4proache8. It if 
peroeiyed in the grinding labour whdch ntieB undergo; itk 
md in the veij oounteBnces of the people.*^ New lues 
4U» added, and the cesofnices of the individual, from ia- 
caoeased induati^, . being now eadiaualed^ he must retreiifiii 
fiom his eigoymenti lAatever eontinttes to be jidded to the 
sums taken from him. He is now placed betwe^ two a/f- 
posing and irresistible forces, pressing and constraining him 
on either side, and urging and forcing him, at one and the 
same time, to curtail his expenditure, and to exert alllns in- 
dustry and all his faculties to maiatun his wonted ground 
and station in. society. In diis situation, every new bnfotn 
urges and compresses him. Year after year he fteb theen- 
croachment, yet still he stri^gles on widi iall Jus iio^to 
overcome it, until, after resorting to every expeSdit, a(Dd 
no. longer able to sustain the pressure, he sinks into poverty, 
^;>eriiap6 through ^^ the horn gate of bankruptcy,^) with Im 
mind and body probably both exhausted by his Iod^-^qo- 
tinned and overstrained exerticms."!* 
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Such appears to me to be the manner in which taxation, 
when carried to the highest pitch, might he expected, a 
priori, to affect the labouring classes of people ; and facts 
fl posteriori confirm the deduction : for, during the latter 
part of the late war, when taxation was carried to the high- 
est, such precisely were the phenomena observed ; the poOT- 
rates increased pari passu with the taxes, and both rose to 
their acmS, and declined together. 



tries, I cannot avoid adding the following observations of a person 
writing without any intention, apparently, of establiahing this or any 
other theory or opinion on the subject : — 

" The To-day of England," says a writer in the New Montbt;^ M»- 
gazine (as quoted in the Cabinet, or Selected Beauties of literatnre, 
pp. 313,313,} "nationally considered, cannot be reckoned happy. It 
is too buEtling, laboriouB, and excessive. In France, pleasure ie al- 
most the only business ; in England, busiQess is almost tbc only plea- 
sure ; and this is pushed to an extteniity that surrounds it with ha- 
zard and anxiety. By devoting all its energies and faculties, physiral 
and intellectual, to this one object, for a seriefl of years, the nation 
has attained an eminence so fearfully beyond its natural claims and 
position, that nothing but a continuance of convulsive efforts, even in 
tbe Diidst of distress and exhaustion, can enable it to uphold the rank 
it has assumed. Hence every thing is artificial, and in all directions 
we conterapkle tension, excitement, force. Her navy exceeds that of 
the collected world, so does her debt, — a co-existence that connot be 
very durable. Her establishments of all sorts are proportioned to 
what she owes rather than to what she has; her grandeur can only 
be equalled by her embarrassments. In one colony she bas sixty 
nullions of subjects, while a great proportion of her native population 
are paupers ; and in her sister island famine has lately stalked hand 
in hand with rebellion •"•••. No social system was ever 
pushed to Eucb an energetic extremity, or aflbcded so envious and glo- 
rious a spectacle ; but il has not sufficient repose for eiuoyment." 
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Sf7CB (asr has been described in 4bhe last chapter) being tktf^ 
effect of public debts^ and of the taxes necessary to support • 
thenii it beCom^ obviously a matter of the v&ry first eoilsi- 
deration, in a country like this> where they have grown tka 
snch a nil&gnitade, to inquire if any means could be fallen- 
upoD for liquidating the debt^ and renderings consequently, 
more than a half of our present taxes unnecessary; and for diis 
purpose a plan has been repeatedly brought fom^ard b^ Mr 
Richard Heathfield, which, if carried into execution, woidd^ I 
have no doubt, be attended with, or followed by, all the bme- 
^cial consequences which that gentleman anticipates. 

Mr Heathfield's proposal is, in his own words, as follows: — >, 

" That the l^slative repeal of annual duties to the amount of 31 
millions be declared, viz. 
^' In respect of the interest on part of the debt......... 25 millions. 

Sinking fund to be discontinued, 3 

Reduction of goTemment pay and pensions, and 
lower prices of stores for the public service, ^ 3 

31 millions. 

'^ That, at the same time, every description of (nroperty in the 
United Kingdom be jUMessed in the proportion of one-fifth ptrt of its 
value. 

'^ That all government-stock, not held by foreigners residing out of 
the kingdom, be reduced in the same proportion. 

" That all home-appointments in and under the governments and 



I fptermnent pay aad pensions generally, be reduced in the same pro- 

1 iwrtion."" 

, Then, founding on Dr Colquhoun's computation, and other 

L data, Mr Heathlield estimates the private property in the 

I United Kingdom at 2800 millions, and continues, — 

■' Taking the public debt at 800 miUioua.t and deducting onc- 
flfth, or IGO millions, for the proposed assessment of one-fifth, 640 
millionE remain. The assessment of one-fifth to be charged on the 
private property of 2600 inillianK would amount to 5C0 millions, 
which assessment would be applicabk i^ithcr in principal or interest, 
according to circumstances, to the debt of 640 miUiona remaining as 
above mentioned, leaving the sum of 80 millions for the annuities for 
terms of years, or to be Uquidated by other and gradual meana."^ 

Some honat and " erudite" admirers and panegyrists of 
the late Mr Bicardo vould fain claim the merit of this 
plan as belonging to him, notwithstanding the fact, that ft 
was proposed and published to the world before Mr Ricardo 
was born, and that this fact stands recorded in so conspicuous 
a place as Mr Hume's Essay " Of Public Credit." 

" There was, indeed, a scheme," says Mr Hume, in the essay jnat 
named, (published in 1742,) " for the payment of our debts, whidi 
was proposed by an excellent citizen, Mr Hutchinson, above thirty 
years ago, and which wa^ much approved of by some men of sense, 
but never was Ukely to take effect. He asserted that there was a fal- 
lacy in imagining that the public owed this debt; for that really every 
individual owed a proportioual share of it, and paid in his taxes a 
proportional share of the interest, beside the expense of levying these 
taxes. Had we not better, then, says he, make a distribution of the 
debt among ourselves, and each of us contribute a sum suitable to his 
property, and by that means discbarge at once all our ftinds and puh- 



' Thoughts on the Uquidation of the Public Deb^ pp. B, 9. 

f ■■ Stiicl accuracy in the amount of thedebl is not required for tl 
diate purpose of this outline." 

% Tlioughls on the Liquidation of the Public Debt, pp. 'J, 10. 
5 Esiuys, part ii. essay 9. 
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Here we have the distinct ovitlam «nd Mdi>itaiie& ^ the 

" plan" or '' scheme," comprehensively indeed^ but darfy 
ttated ; and yet we art told tbat '^ It is ess^ht^all j the scheme 
6f Mr Ricardo;*** just as if nobody liad any prior ebdm toit; 
as if Mr Hutchinson had never existed and Mr Hume never 
written ; and as if the scheme were not at least as mach Mr 
Heathfield's as Mr Ricardo's. 

' Mr Ricardo did indeed recommend the proposituMi m. a 
f>ery general wty, first in his book, and aft^^rwards in his place 
in parliament ; but Mr Heathfield h|M aQcompamed his reoom- 
mendation of it with all the explanatiozia and details which 
are required to demonstrate its practicabilityy as well as the 
mode in which it might be expected to operate. 

' The following are a few of Mr Haatli6eld*8- exphnatoiy 
statements:—* ] 

** Should a plan so bold in its outline.*' saya thia writer. '' be le- 
ceived with feelings of undefined apprehension^ ti&e reader mt; be [ 
saftlj ateuredy that reflection on the subjeet hja& hitherto^ even with ( 
the most discerning, seldom failed to substitute confidence flw fear.' 

"Let it be considered in its application to tbe several classes of * 
proprietors^ living upon and expending their income^ or the greater 
part thereof, at home. 

** Andyjirst, What is commonly called the funded proprietor, oi 
government annuitant. This proprietor receives ' I4.566 peraiumini 
or any greater or less sum. To redeem himself from the effect of a [. 
high scale of duties^ he fcnr^oes the receipt of 20 per cent, per an- 
num. Can it be doubted, that the proposed sweeping repeal of 31 
millions of duties would leave him in command of more of thecooH 
forts of life than he at present enjoys ? — In this iastanee, the open- 
tion of the measure is simple and without difficulty. He was, ia 
truth, at once both a creditor and debtor in account with the coun- 
try. He has paid his debt, and is released from the exfensae and 
cumbrous machinery, brought into action by the previous com^ezity 
of his situation, and working with much fiiction. • | 
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** Stamd, Tlie linded proprietor, who niust be considered in uve- 
ral positions, namely, 

" The laniled proprietor, being olw a government annuitant, or 
poueEsing other property leadily and conveniently convertible into 
money. 

" Or not possessing such facility, but free from mortgage. 
" Or being under mortgage. 

" In the first case, the assessment nould be paid with facility, by 
cancelling the annuity, if of Rufhcient value, afler the deduction of 
one-fiflh, or by applying other availahte funds to the same purpose ; 
■tilt, however, retaining the option to pay an annual interest on the 
aiEessment, or any part of it, if preferred. 

"■' In the second case, the proprietor would pay the annual interest 
on the BSKSsmeut, until convenient to pay the principal, by initil- 
ments ; or at once, by means of a private mortgage for the purpose. 

" In the third case, the mortgagee would pay the anuual interest 
on the OEseBsment, in the proportion of the mortgage to the whole 
property ; but the benefit to the property, from the increase of value 
which it would acquire from the remission of duties, would result lo 
the proprietor or iBortgagcr ; and provided tlie mortgagee expend the 
mortgage-interest at home, he also would be benefited in the same 
manner as the government annuitant ; a diminished income in pounds 
Bterling would give more command gver the comforts of life. Both 
mortgager and mortgagee are benefited. 

" Third, The farmer, in respect of his capital, would be relieved 
by the remission of duties to each an extent as to be enabled to meet 
the demand for the assessment, by payments to be made by such in- 
stalments as should be considered proper, in reference generally to 
the circumstances of this class. The assessment would bear only on 
his actual or net capital, after allowing for the payment of every 
debt. 

'■ Fourth, Illerchants, manufacturers, and dealers, would also be 
relieved from the employment of a large proportion of their capital, 
now employed in respect of the duties to be repealed, and, conse- 
quently, great facility would be afforded to the payment of the assess- 
ment by instalments. The foui'fifths of capital remaining could not 
but be adequate to the purchase and sale of more wares and merchan- 
dize than the whole of the capital under present circumstances. In 
this cose, also, the assessment would only bear on the actual or net 
capital, after allowing far the payment of every debi- 

" And then all these clashes, including the furmi'r, would be re- 
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U^ted, in their domestie expenses^ fVom the oparation of the b^ 
icale of duties."* 

** It Ib eertain that taxes on eonsumptlbii do, in fkct^ Ml with a^ 
eamalated fbrce on most descriptions of property ; and that^ prorided 
the income derived fVom piroperty be expended within the doited 
Kingdom^ the efiect^ to the proprietor of sach taxe8> is aggrsTsted to 
•a extreme d^ree. 

** Firstfy, The amount of any given tax^ levied through the me- 
difun of the importer or manufketiirer, must be paid by the consimier, 
together with a considerable addition to each of the stfccessive dealers, 
through whose hands the commodity passes^ for the advance of capital 
toil the risks incident to trade. 

** Secondly, And by far more important is the consideration that 
prices reciprocate. If any one article of general consumption he high- 
priced, every other article of consumption must partake of tb&t high 
price, and as nearly every article consumed in the United ISlng^m, 
excepting provisions^ is directly taxed, so the eflfect of the tax on 
etch acts upon all, inclusive of provisions ; the increased price of 
which latter re-acts upon prices generally. High prices on the sap- 
plies to the landlord and tenant create a necessity fbr high ^ces oa 
Ikrm-produce, and the high prices of farm-produce render necessary 
still higher prices for articles of general supply. In this manner an 
annual tax of L.l hnposed on any article of consumption wJH he 
ftmnd to require at least L.6 in the general prices, to effect a distribu- 
tion of the burden of the L.l paid to the Treasury. Or, to exhibit 
Che principle in its more extensive application, S8 millions paid by 
the importer and manufacturer annually, in duties of customs and 
excise, must operate to effect a distribution of the burden over tbe 
mass of consumers^ by an augmentation, in the aggregate of prices, of 
all the commodities annually sold in the United Kingdom, to the 
amount of upwards of 160 millions."f 

»* The objects of the measure now proposed are, to cancel forthwith, 
tMT as soon as considerations due to the merchants and other holders of 
goods, whereon duties may have been paid would admit, duties of 
excise and customs, to the amount of 31 millions. To reduce the 



• Thoughts on the Liquidation of the Public Debt, pp. iq h j2, 
t Ibid. pp. 5, 6, 
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|>ublic debt from 800 to 640 millions, by cancelling on^fiftb of ibe 
principal^ and to provide for 560, part of the remaining 640 million% 
by an assessment on private property to that amount, payable either 
in principal, or by an eqaivdent in annual interest, according to the 
circumstances of the several classes of proprietors and c^italistS) or 
the convenience of individuals ; leaving 80 millions, or thereabouts^ 
to expire by effluxion of time, or to be disposed of otherwise. To re^ 
duce the appointments of government home-pay and pensions in the 
proportion of one-fifUi^ and consequently to lead to and justify the 
reduction of salaries and other pay on private establishments in a cof^ 
responding degree. • • • • 

'^ Such are the views on these important subjects now submitted 
to the Briti^ public The author, in his former tracts, has treated 
the question of the national debt more in detail, and to those tracts 
he refers^ should thej be considered deserving attention. It ap*peared 
to him, when they were published, (1819^ 1820^ 1822,) and his opin- 
ion is unchanged, that, by the means whidi he h«8 suggested^ the 
wretched may be relieved ; the decline of others to the same condition 
be prevented ; sustenance, at least, be rendered back in return for la- 
bour ; an adequate return be obtained by the prudent capitalist ; and 
the higher orders of society be enabled to reap the ample returns 
from property, to which the industry and energy of the British people, 
and their own conduct as legislators, magistrates, and landlords, give 
them a claim ; unaccompanied by the reflection, that the suffering 
and degradation of a large portion of the people stand in severe and 
direct contrast to the means of diffusing ease and comfort, and of 
raising the moral character of the population, possessed by the 
country. 

'' It must, however, be considered, that a measure so comprehen- 
sive and searching as the proposed liquidation of the public debt, 
whatever may be its simplicity of principle or facility of execution, 
cannot be expected to be proposed by any minister, even the most 
powerful, without a previous manifestation of public opinion in its 
favour^ and that the measure can have little chance of being brought 
into operation, unless the great proprietors themselves, who have a 
principal interest in its adoption, become its avowed and zealous ad- 
vocates."* 



• Thoughts on the Liquidation of the Public Debt, pp. 10, 17, 18^ 
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'' The oltjeeton, and the onlj otijectors in the YariouB daaaes of die 
proprietory, who oould, with a sagadons hat selfiah regard to thar 
own immediate interest, maintain an oppoaitiim to this measure, are 
the ahanrtieie and the aocnmnlator ;— pnptieton who are protected 
in their property, hut who do not contrihnte to the wants of the stile 
in common with those whO) hy a liberal expensej give employment to 
the anvil and the loom, and bring iq» the fiuniliea who are in sueoei* 
sion to fill the middle and upper ranks of society. 

**' Wae argnment wanting to convince the expending and raideot 
pfoprietor of the beneficial effect of this measure upon his oira sf« 
fiiirs, the consideration of its efi^t on the non-ej^pending and mil- 
resident classes must be conclusive."* 

In regard to this scheme, as proposed by Mr Hutchinson, 
Mr Hume observes, that " he (Mr Hutchinson) seems not to 
have considered that the laborious poor pay a consfcfenib/e 
part of the taxes by their annual consumptions, though they 
could not advance at once a proportional part of the sum re- 
quired/'t 

In this I fully agree with Mr Hume ; but if it is desired to 
confer a boon and a benefit on the labouring classes, and to 
free the two others, and the whole community, from the tur- 
moil of eternal agitation and alarm, there is no other measure 
which could be so effectual for the purpose. 



• Ibid. p. 13. 

•\ Essays, part ii. essay 9. Of Public Credit, 



THE END. 1 



OLITRR & BOYD, PBIimnft. 
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